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CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 
Section A-—Physical Aspects. 


Ludhiina is the most south-eastern of the five districts of the Hap. 1, a. 


Physical 


Jullundur Division. Its main portion lies between 30° 33’ and 
$1° 1’ North Latitude and 75° 25’ and 76° 27° East Longitude. 
Before the passing of the Riverain Boundaries Act the Sutlej 
formed the northern boundary of the District, and roughly speaking 
it may still be so considered. There are however villages to the 
south of the river which belong to Jullundur, and others to the north 
of it belonging to Ludhiina. Between Ludhiina and Hoshiirpur 
the river is still the boundary. To the east the District adjoins 
Ambala, and to the west Ferozepore, while it is separated from 
Delhi and Hissir by the territories of Patiila, Jind, Nabha, and 
Miler Kotla which cut into it on the south; to the north, east 
and west its boundaries are fairly symmetrical. The political history 
of our acquisitions in these parts accounts for the detached villages 
stretching as far south as 530° 5', while two or three groups of 
Patidla villages lie within Samrila Tahsil. The compact portion 
of the District has a length along the Sutlej of nearly 60 miles; 
while the breadth, north and south, is about 24 miles, except where 
Patidla territory juts into it between the Ludhiina and Samrila 
Tahsils. 

The District is divided into three Tahsils—Samrila to the east, 
Jagrion to the west, and Ludhidna in the middle. Half way along 
the northern border of the District and six miles south of the Sutle] 
is the town of Ludhitna, the head-quarters of the admiustration. 
Besides lying on the Grand Trunk Road 191 miles from Delhi and 
76 from Ferozepore, Ludhiina is an important junction on the 
North-Western Railway, from which the Ludhiina-Dhuri-Jakhal 
and Ludhiina-Ferozepore Railways take off. With the exception 
of those outlying villages which lie among the Native States to the 
south, no part of the District is more than 50 miles from head- 
quarters. All important places are linked up either by rail or 
metalled roads so that the communications of the District are the 
most complete in the Province. | 

The outlying or Jangal villages number 59, with an area of 
125 square miles. 

The mean elevation of the District is about 800 feet above sea- 
level, at Samrila the elevation 1s 870 feet, at Luchiina 806 feet and 
at Jagraon 764 feet. The District has no very striking natural 
features. ‘The main physical divisions are a low-lymg alluvial tract 
along the river (here called Bet) and the uplands (Dhiia.) 





The river Sutle] debouches from the Siwihks just above Rupar 
some 20 miles east of the boundary of Samrila Tahsil, it flows due 


west along the District for some 60 miles, and turns, as it leayes 


Nataral di- 


Tintons. 


Bet 
Dhiia. 


The 
Sutlei. 


and 


river 


2 
Loupmiaxa Disreicr. | Rivers. (Pant A, 


CHAP. I, A. Jagrion Tahsil, slightly to the north towards its junction with the 


physical 
The river 
utlej. 


Beas. When at its lowest, in the middle of the cold weather, the river 
is very shallow and the main stream seldom exceeds 150 yards 
in breadth and 3 to 4 feet in depth. Except during the rainy 
season it 18 fordable at almost all points but when in flood it spreads 
two or three miles over the country and even where confined by the 
Phillaar Bridge Works to its narrowest, measures nearly a mile 
of running stream. The opening of the Sirhind Canal has, of late 
years, considerably erate 9 except during flood, the volume of water 
in the river. The Ferries are noticed in Chapter II (page _). 


Like all Punjab rivers the Sutlej constantly shifts its course 
during floods. During the last 20 years (1882 to 1903) it has 
at several pomts moved about a mile towards the south of its 
former bed in the Ludhiina and Samrila Tahsils, and about a mile 
towards the north in the Jagrion Tahsil, near Talwara. According 
to local tradition it lowed about 120 years ago just under the ridge 
which separates the Dhiiafrom the Bet. The old towns and vill re! 
of Bahlolpur, Machhiwira, Kum, &c., were built on its hanks. The 
division between uplands and lowlands is everywhere distinctly 
marked by the ridge or high bank (dha), between which and the 
present bed of the river lies the Bet. To the east of the District 
the river and the high bank are five or six miles apart, and this is 
the width of the Bet for the first 50 miles, but below the town of 
Ludhiina it gradually narrows until in Jagrion Tahsil it is only 
one or two miles in width and finally disappears. 


Immediately under the high bank along the old course of the 
Sutle] now runs a perennial stream called the Budha Nila which 
takes its rise near Chamkaur, in the Rupar Tahsil of Ambiéla, 
and enters this District under Bahlolpur. Passing just below the 
town of Imdhiina it flows into the Sutlej in Tahsil Jagrion, a few 
miles east of the Ferozepore border. When swollen by floods in 
the rains 1t has a considerable volume of water and covers the 
surrounding country but ordinarily, although there is in places a 
good deal of swamp, the stream is only a few yards across, The 
water, except durmg floods, is perfectly clear and is used Freely 
for drinking purposes. It is rarely, if ever, used for irrigation. 
In explanation of this fact it is reported to contain a strong infusion 
of salts, but the main reason is that itis easier and more economical 
to dig small unlined wells, im which water is obtained at from 2 
to 10 feet below the surface. 


To the west the banks of the Budha Nila are high and the 
land is cultivated might up to the edge. In the cold weather the 
Budha can be crossed on foot at certain points, but generally the 
bottom is treacherous, and in the rainy season, even at the fords, 
the water is too deep for wading. It is spanned by a bridge at 
Ludhiina on the Jullundur road, and by another at Miichhiwira 
which was rebuilt in 1900, but at flood time the Bet is almost 








§ 
Lopnrana Distaict, | The Dhiaia, [Parr A, 
entirely cut off from the rest of the District. The floods however 
being caused only by rainfall in the plains soon subside. 


From the high bank the Dhiia or upland plain stretches to the 
south unbroken by hill or stream except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the high bank, or by a sand ridge. Sand ridges are found 
everywhere in the Dhiia being confined in Samrila Tahsil to two 
elearly marked belts two or three miles wide which run south-west 
and may indicate the course of old hill-stream, or drainage lines. 
Elsewhere, there are numerous scattered ridges of sand, covermg 
considerable areas for short distances, while elsewhere detached 
patches crop up ina manner quite unaccountable. These ridges 
are common about Pakhowiil in Ludhiina, and in Jagrion Tahsil 
and especially in the Jangal rising in places to a height of 20 or 50 
feet, they quite shut in the view and give the country an undulat- 
ing appearance. There isa very gentle slope from north-east to 
south-west, at richt angles to the Siwdliks, and the lines of drainage 
follow this. Near the high bank, the rainfall is absorbed by the 
light soil; but further inland there are some well defined drainage 
lines, or ios, which, after heavy rain, carry off a considerable body 
of water. Some of these dos can be traced from one end of the 
District to the other, and most of them have been mapped by the Canal 
Department. They do considerable injury to crops. and often 
destroy wells in the villages on their course, but this is the whole 
extent of the mischief, for, even where they are partially impeded 
by the Grand Trunk Road, the Railway, Canal, &e., there is never 
anything approaching to swamp. 

There are no well-recognized subdivisions of the uplands. 
The Bet people talk of them as Dhdia though they sometimes 
refer to the Tania as beyond the Dhiia. The people of the eastern 
portion speak of the south-west of the District, including our detached 
villages and partof Jagnion Taksil with the Patiala and other 
territories, as the Jangal and as acountry where, although the 
rainfall is scanty, the produce of the unirrigated crops is very fine; 
where the land is new and there is plenty of it; where, instead of 
the constant drudgery necessary under a system of high farming, 
the cultivator hes merely to sow his seed and do what he pleases 
till the harvest. On the other hand the Jat of the Jangal will 
compare his sandy fields, where only the coarsest grains can grow, 
with the rich Pawddh, with its sugar, cotton and maize where the 
produce of a single acre is equal to that of his entireholding. There 
is then, excluding the narrow sandy strip just over the Bet which 
is uniform along the whole length of the District, this general 


distinction between the Pawddh, or eastern tract, and the Jangal 
or south-western. ‘The characteristics of the former, which com- 
prises the uplands of Samrila and the part of Ludhiina Tahsil, 
east of the Maler Kotla road, are a generally fertile loam, rather 
stiff in places, with a high rainfall and ample irrigation, resulting 
in a highly developed agriculture, all the superior crops being grown. 


CHAP. I, A- 


The Dbéia 
or upland, 


lines, rion, 


Minor sub- 
divisions of 
the Dhaia, 


Loupatana District. | Flora. [Parr A. 


CHAP. | 1,4: West of the road the soil grows much lighter and the rainfall less, 


while well irrigation becomes difficult, and the higher crops dis- 


Sizer sub. 8ppear (first sugarcane and then cotton), till finally in our outlying 
Givisions of villages well irrigation is unknown, the spring level being over 100 


the Dhaia, 


feet from the surface, and only the hardiest crops beme able to 
subsist on the scanty moisture. There is however an intermediate 
tract, sometimes called the T'iidra, which would include most of 
Jagrion Tahsil and the country about Pakhowil The people of 
Jagrion speak of the whole country south of the Ludhiina-Ferozepore 
road as the Jangal or Itohe, reserving the name Didia for the tract 
between it and the high bank. This is the most correct use of the 
latter term, which does generally mean the land just over the Dha. 


There is nothing of geological interest in the District, as it is 
situated entirely on the alluvium, 


~ In such a lighly cultivated District there is not much room for 
the spontaneous growth of trees or shrubs, but in some Bet villages 
small plantations of kikar, &c., are reserved by the people. In the 
uplands, even at the last Settlement, there was little natural growth 
m the waste lands ; and since then the cultivation has spread over 
them. Ina very few villages in the northern part a small area 
still remains under dhak (hutea frondosa) forests of which must at 
one time have covered the country. This tree requires a good deal 
of rain and a hard soil, so that itis not found in the south-west 
or in the outlying villages, but there is comparatively much more 
waste still unbroken and covered with the hardier jand (prosopis 
spwigera), karty (capparis aphylla), &e. Trees (generally kikar 
and ber) are scattered about the fields along the village roads and 
near its site; and the result, except in the light-soiled villages to 
the south-west, is to give one the impression that the country is well- 
wooded. Government roads and canals have in places fine avenues of 
shisham, siris, &c., and there is also a considerable plantation under 
the Forest Department at the Phillaur road near the river. The 
Malandh Sardiirs have two or three firs near Malaudh and Sahna 
which cover a good deal of ground. The following are the more 
common trees of spontaneous growth in the District :— 














Mier abi Botanical Name. | REMARKS, 





a 








Kiker ... «| dcaci@orabiea ,,. | Growsin most partaof the District, but beatin the 
east, Affects no stiff soil, and likes rain, but is very 
| hardy, es ¥ tho enmfindir'’s ee or Oe being 
| | | moet useful for all agricultural purposes ard roofing. 
Bér, beri oe | Seyphus juyuba Growsin most parts of the Dhiiva, nod does well ‘in 
sandy soil, Usefol for ite fruit, and also for ite 
wood for roofing. Is planted in groves aa 4 protec- 
tion against ennd drift. . 
Pipal: barota or | Ficus religiost ; | Grow in all parta of the Dhain, when planted ; e 
bar, indica. os on ge edge of the village pond; niatal: fox 
| e 0 Fs 
Pilkan .... oo | Fiche venoss =, | Takesthe plooe of the above in the Bat. 
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A Sxiop tard Botanical Name, Remarks. 











Farwinh or far- | Tamarie orientalia | Growa very generally where planted in the Het, mostly 
Ang, round the village site: aleo, but more rarely, in the 
| = yf Uplanda, Useful for roofing, | 
Shisham Me Dalvergia fiaeu ...| Grown along roads, &c,, by Government. 
Pholahi ,.. +» | decacta modesta ,..| Grown in Bet and Dhilin, often in groves: wood usefal 
. * for roofing, making doors, 4c, | 
Dek or baknin,,, | Melia sempervirens | Planted at wells in the Bet: growa very fnat; wood 
neefol for roofing. Tho Arifng ond Sainis neunlly 
grow the tree round their wella for ahado. 
Bim uss | deadirachta indica | A good tree for shade; not very common; growing hy 
itself both in Bet and Dhiin. Wood useful, 
THe ie oce.| OTA an .. | As above; wood naefal. 
Dhaik, jond and, Butea frondose ... | 4 
karir, Prosopis spicigera sang trots (see above in text), 
Copparis aphyila |) 
Kaimb + | me There are one or two groves of this tree, which ja uso 
ful only for shade, 





The fruit trees in the gardens about the city and elsewhere are 
the usual ones of the Punjab plains. Oranges and loquats seem 
. to do best; but the District is a bad one for fruit. 

In de! formed land along the river is to be found the usual 
growth of pilcht (tamarix orientalis) here known as jhao. Tt is very 
useful for making baskets and for lining temporary wells. There 
is also an abundant growth of dib grass (eragrostis ecynoswroides), 
of which child? or matting is made; and in places of a plant called 
kaha which, when young and tender, is used for fodder, and when 
old hardens into a reed, used to make inferior pens. In the Budha 
Nila there is a weed called jal/a largely used in clarifying sugar. 


Sarkanda (saccharum munja) generally called sarwar, grows 
in many parts of the Dhitia, and is largely planted along roads, or 
where there are sand hills to stop the drift, which it does more or 
less effectually. This grass is put to various uses and is regularly 
cultivated. The crop is cut in March or April, and the stubble 
burnt to promote fresh growth. It begins to grow immediately 
after the rains, and attains a height of ten feet or upwards. Large 
sums are realized by the sale of what is‘grown along the Govern- 
ment roads: and in places round Ludhiina it is found profitable to 
give up the cultivation of inferior sandy soils to grow this plant. 
There is also a shrub called jhdri, which deserves mention for its 
usefulness. Jt is a small, prickly bush, which grows in abundance 
in the waste of most villages and, as it is called imallah in the Jangal, 
itis probably the same asthe wild ber (zizyphus nwmmularia), 
Twice a year the growth in the village common land is cut and the 
produce carefully divided according to the proprietors’ shares. 
When dry it is beaten with sticks and tossed with a Speers (salang) 
and the leaves thus separated from the branches, which make 
an excellent hedge. The leaves are used as fodder, either alone or 
mixed with straw, and said to be most strengthening. Ak 
(calotropis procera) grows all over the District in the fields, and is 
cut for firewood. 


CHAP. I, A- 
Physic 
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The following complete list of the large mammals, the game 
birds, venomous snakes, and fishes commonly found in the District, 
was supplied by Mr. F. Pield, who, im addition to his extensive 
knowledge of natural history, a minute acquaintance with the 
District. During the past three years (1900-1902) rewards to the 
amount of Rs, 94 have been paid for the destruction of 19 wolves 
and 279 snakes :— 

List of the larger mammals found in Inulhidina. 


— 












Name io English | 


and Hindustani. | Scientific Name, Habitat, Ao, 








(itu— ‘=SEutra nair | Found all along the Sutlej; growa to o large size. 
| Also found occasionally along the reedy bed of the 


old bed of the Sutlej during the cold weather. 


Wild Cat—jangli) Felis chaus ..'| Common aboot Ludhidna, and in all grasa jun 
ball. | throughout the District, where they do great Seonae 
to the game of all sorta, 


Wolf—therid, | Canis pallipes ... 


Found scattered throughout the District chiefly along 
bhagiir, 


the banks of the Sirhind Canal, They seem to have 
| increased within the last few yeara ond do consider. 
able damage to the village gonta and calves, 


Common throoghout the District. 
Thinly seattered throughout the District, 


Jackal—gfdor ... | Canta avrews 


Indian = Fox—| Pulpes bengalensis 
tiemr!, 


Desert For—)| PFulpes leucopus ,., 


Thinly scattered thronghout the District, Rarer in 
(inert, 


cultivated parte but commoner than V. bengalensie 
towards the south and south-woet 


Porpoise «| Plantista gangetica 
(?) P. Indi, 


Hare—#a A a, Lepus ruficaudatus 
sayar, KLargowh, . 


Found in the Sutlej; commoner in the cold season, 
The one found hero is probably P, Indi, 


Found everywhere thronghont the District: moat 
plentifalto the south-west, wherever there ia euffi- 
cient jangle ; common all along the canal banks. 


Found slong the banks of the Sutle] wherever there ia 
sufficient cover; bat common nowhere. Chief habitat 
the long grass in the jungle to right of Eailway Line 
to Fhillaur where bunda, &c., have been erected, 


Wild Pig—jangli| Sua indicus 
rir, 


= 


A few are found in south and south-weet of District in 
jungles bordering on Native States, where, the Chiefa 
ing Sikha, they are more or lees pruverved, and are 
more common, 
Antelope—miry, | Antelope beroer tica| Found plentifully !!.rooghout the District; rarely visit 
lara, the low lands but chiefly confine thomselves to the 
ipland, where there are large plains surrounded by 
cultivation, Formerly large herds wore found, but 
now it is rare to mee «a herd of 100, In the south. 
weat of the District their place is taken by the gazelle, 
and they are rarely or neverseen, This is the more 
stratige, as they are very common in MHissir and 
Birea Districts closely resembling the south-west of 
this in quality of soil, &, 
Gazello—herei, | Garella Bennettii | The ravine deer of sportsmen, common throughout the 
chi-kdra. | | 


Nflgai—ros =... | Porfar pictus 





District, chiefly where sand hillocks dot the plaing ; 
very common to south-west where ft entirely sip- 
pl.nts the antelope, y Hu} 
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Taist of the yame birds found in Tudhidna. 


No. in| Name in English is | 
Jerdon! and Hindustani, | S*ientitic Name. 

















‘(Comes in immense flights in the firat woek of 
November, though oceagional small flights may 
be seen in the end of October, It remains till 
March and re-migrates north, 

Occasionally found mixed up with P, arenarius, 
but rare, Probably moro numerous to the 
west and south-west of the District, 







Pierocles arenarius 





P. alchata sis 







Micali 






hs Po erustws + | The rock pigeon of some sportsmen ; much rarer 
Grouse—Bhat- than P. arencrius; commonest to ‘tomtk and 
_ titer, gouth- west of the District, 







| Found in very many partaofthe District, It 

igs semi: domesticated, end is generally to be 

found near villages, Itia held sscred by 
some of the villagers, 

Prancolinus vulgaris) Nowhere yery common; bata few ore to be 

found along the Sirbind Canal, Also found 

in all jungles to the south. Not common in 
the south-west, where the grey partridge hus 
supplanted it. 

Ortygorms ponti- | Found sparingly everywhere where there is 
ceriona, jungle ; neara village they seom apecially to 
es prceeth dit wherover there is prass or 
bush they are to be found. To the south-west 
they are most plentifal, 

Plentifal from April till the robi is cut, They 
come again in September and stay till the 
kharif ta out; some few birds stay in bong 
gross, &c., all tho oold weather, and a yery 
fow stay and breed here in June and July. 

A rainy season visitor. It comes in in July 
when its peculiar “wheet-wheet" ia to “be 
beard in cloudy weather all day. It leaves 
before C. communis arrives os a rule, though 
oe both birda may be flushed in ono 

aie 
This bird is occasionally flushed when quail- 
shooting in September aod October, but ia by 
no meas plentifol acd stays a very short 
time. 

Found occasionally inthe spring and actamn 
crope, It bag a very strong scent, and dogs 
invariably put them up, though they may fail 
to put up a common quai 

Great Bustard—| Ba podotiz Ed-| During certain times of the year visits the 
tiighddr. wardeit. acuth-weet of the District, probably doring 

| | the hot weather and ming, 

| Obara—thur | Houbere Mucquecni| A very fow of this species visit. this District 

mohr tilur, during the cold weather. Occasionally i 

flock takes up ite residence near an open bash 
| pws bors stays for o month or mm; but this 

‘Lessor Florican | Sypheotidgesauritus | Has once this bird been soon in this District 

It was in September and was emigrating pro- 

bably, It was in the" People's Park" at Lod- 

hiina close to the civil station, 
eae Fanetlus cristatua. | Found all along the Sutlej, but chiefly along the 


eacock—mor,,, | Paroerisiaiua .,. 









Black Partridge— 
kdla-titar, 


B18 
















Groy Partridge 


—fitar, 















Qumil—beter ,..| Coturnie communis 








Rain Quail—| Coluraia coromen- 











Large Button | Turats dussumierii 
Quail—bater, 












Button Quail— | Turniz sybkesii 
chota baler, 





















banks of the Bodha Nala, where it is pleoti- 
ful daring the cold weather, | 
hite-tailed Lap-| Chettusia lewenra |Common along the Budhn Nala, every cold 
; that it iga rare bird in : 
|) Grusantigone .... | Uccusionally found in pairs, chiofly to the south. 
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No, in |Name in English | 
Jerdon) and Hindustini. 


871 


| Koolan—hinj 


| Demoiselle Cran 


Jock Soipa—|u. gallinufa = as 
Painted Enipe— | Rhynchea benga- 
cheidur. 


| | Godwit—chdha...| Lomosa cgecephala 


Tast of the game birds found in Indhidna—eontd. 








Scientific Name, Habitat, £0, 












A cold weather visitant in large numbers. It 

comes in in October and leaves in the end of 

March ; sponds the day near or on the river 

Sutloj, and fics inland to feed on the green 
cropa or sown grain morning and evening, 

| On its passage to and from lower India, this 
handsome bird occasionally stops to rest and 
food on the Sutlej. Itia only in October and 
the latter half of March that it is seen, and 
then only for a day oat a time. It never 
makes a prolonged stay here, being more of 
njkil-loving bird than its congener G, com- 
maT 

The foll snipe of sportamen. Common all along 
the Budba Nile and roshy places throughout 
the District. The first flight arrive about the 
middlg of September; no more come till Oo- 
tober, whee they straggle in; nowhere to bo 
found ia considerable numbora till January, 
They stay till end of March, and the last 
fights pass through in the end of A eer 

Arrive in the end of September and stay till 


Grus cinerea aa 


Anthropoides virgo 
—kharkhair. 


Suipe—chihe .. | Gallinago scolopact- 
mites, . 


ehaiha. April. } | 

Found throughout: the District, commonest in 
the early cold weather. Affecta all the 

swamps and pools, Hroeds in the District 
where it haa beon ween all the year round, 

Found in the cold weather and beginning of 
the hot near the Satlej on all large poola and 
swamps, | 

Frequenta the Budba Nala, and the land lying 
near the Sutlej, where it feeds in the fields, 
&e, A cold woather visitant. 

Flamingo «.. | Phan icoptorus | Stragulers nodoubt visit this District during the 

roweus. late raing and early cold weather. Shot once 

at Miani, | 

Visita the District in considernblo nwmbers in 
the cold weather; staya from October to 
March, Spends the day by the rivers, visit- 
ing the gram fields inland during tho morn- 

| ing and the fields near the rivers in the after- 


lengig, 


Curlew— do. Numenioa orqeata 


Harred-headed | Aner indicus... 
Gootse— mag. 


noon. 
| Black-backed Sarkidiornis melano-| May be fonnd occasionally towards, Miimi, 


Goose—nagia | nofna, Machhiwira, &c,, in the rains. 


| Grey Gooso—may) Anser cinereus ... | Visite tho District during tho cold weather, 


Habite identicn! with A, indicus, Some few 
flocks live in the interior of the District for 
. twoor throa months, 
\ teach AEE, Nettapus coromande-| Found o¢casionally in the beginning of the 


ooso-Leal. lianws. cold weather and occasionally in the hot, along 
an ae the Sutloj acd Bodhe Nala, 

Whistling Teal | Dendroeygna awau- | Found during the bot weather all along the 
murghabi, rec, | BSutlej. 

RuddySbieldrake, Cararca rwtila ... | Visita the Budha Nils occasionally in the cold 
—suarkhab, wenther, ond in considerable numbers the 
Kawa. eat Feeds often on gram inland in large 

flocks 

Shoveller—mer- | Spatula elypeata,,. | Visita the District in the cold weather, and maj 
ghdbi. be found on all village tanks and jhils till 


April. | 
| po aang Anas boschae ... | Cold wenther bird, found in huge flights on the 
ghdbi. 


Sutlej and also on Budha Nala, Arrives in 
November. 





=, 
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Lust of the game birds found in Ludhidna—eoneld. 
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No. if | 


Jerdon 


O61 


Of | M 


o73 
1004 





| White Eye—mur 





Namo in English 
and Hindustan. | 


Namo in English 
and Hindustani. 


Scientific Name. 


Spotied-billed| Anas pweilorhyach 
coe 








| Gadwall— de. | Chaulelasimus sire. 


Pintail— do. | Dafila acuta 


ae 


Widgeou— do, | Marcea penclope ,,. 
Teal— do. | Querquedula crecea 


Q. circia Ay! 


i aed — mur. | 


Red-orested Po- | Brauta rujina 
chard — muryhdbi, 
dythya nyrora 
ee 
Golden Eya— 
murg heidi, 


White-bea ded | Eri 
Duck--murghdibi) pA 

Gmew 

Grey Pelican— | 
poink, 


Fuligula cristata 


Mergelius albellirs 
Pelecanus Philip. 
pene, 








Sciontiic Namo, 





Faja tripudians ... 


. | Visita the Sutlej and Budha Nala in la 





the | 


Habitat, &e, 








The “ Waz-bill” of some, found occasionally 
on the Butloj and Budba Nala daring the hot 
weathor as well ag the cold, 

Comes in October, and ia very common in all 
jhils as well ng on the Sutloj and Budha Nila, 
Gomes at night in huge flights to feed on the 
weeds in the nila, 

A ant rg She aie areey dy Commonest 
in the nning of the year in the ponds in 
the interior of the District. =“ 


| Somo few are soon every cold weather, but 


never in any numbers, 

Ono of tho comnionest cold wonather birda 
Found in all pools and on Butlej and the Bodhea 
Nala ; ; comes in end of September and goce in 


Some rh vigit the District in September and 
Oetober, but disappear again Lill March, No- 
where Lar common, 

‘num. 
beet 


bors in February and March, It has a 


ehot in July in the District. 


‘Visite the Sathej and Budhw Nala i in the cold 


weather, 

lt ia tho tamest and commonest duck found 
occasionally 4 few flighta visit the District in 
_the winter, principally in March, 

‘imen of thia very rare bird was ahot in 


the istrict. 


. | Found on the Satle)’ oocasionally though rarely 


daring the cold woathor, 

Found occasionally in the cold weather. 

Found in the Budha Nala and Suthj during the 
hot wealber und rains. 





— ———— = 


- List of the Thanatophidia o or Venous ape ii | 


————— 











The most deadly, as well as tho most common, of all 
it ; 


on snakes in the more cultivated parts of 


istrict, and wherever there is cultivation, gar- 
dena, &c.; alec in all the jungles, It grows to a large 
size, having been killed G feet long. In the open 
sandy parts of the District it is supplanted by E, cari. 


fold. 


it is not found in jungles, Commonest about pardens 


Ringed Snake— | Bungarws corulens | Inhabita the same cOuntry aa the cobra, except that 
karail, 


Russell's Viper 


' Chain Adder 





Daboia Rucsellii ... 


Echis carinala ,.. 


rae 


= | and fertanately: 
| | 


where there are old walls, &c. Hardly leas deadly 
than the cobra, and og it has a habit of oarling up by 
doors and under chicks, &c., and not moving at the 
approach of man, it if a moet dangerous snake. 

Rare in this District, but found ocenasionally, chiefly 
towarda Macbhiwara and Bablolpar to the north-enat 
of this District, 

Very common opp ears the District in the drier 
nod more fan 


A small alu 


parts, h #nake, 
at ay ta any three 








Fauna, 
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Chain Adder 


Muahdatr 


Kohiu 


Sewatl 


Bochira 


Tingra 


Eel or Baim 


ke ee ee 





Kame in English 


dite ani: Scientific Name. 


—=— ——— - 





| Echis corfaaia ... 


Fish, 


[ Parr A, 


hidia or venomous snakes in Ludhidana—concld. 


ee 


Habitat, &¢, 





foregoing species; otherwise there would be more 


deaths from snoke-bite than there are, Un being 
met at night it never attempts to pet out of the way, 
but curls op in an attitude of defence and gives out 
& Giksing noire by robbing its carinated eralea to- 


gether, 


When areport of the peisonoug snakes of 


this District was being prepared in 1871 (?) » very 
great nomber of these snnkes were brought in. 
Their captors enil they found them onder any old 
| loga about the fields or villagea on the higher lands, 
Thia is the celebrated “Kupper™ of Sindh probably 
dee appears to be more deadly than in the 
Ponjah, 


SE 2. 


at 
the Sntlej and Budha Nala, | 
In the Sutlej they ron to a) 
large size, some specimena 
weighing about 50lbs and over. 
They apawo in the roiny sea- 
#On. 

Pound im the Sutlej ond the 
Budha Nala; is evon commoner } 
than the mahvafr, Jt Faw he 


about 20 or d0lbs, ; larger spoci-|| 
“mons are rarely found. | 
|When in gool condition one of the 
best fish for the table found | 
here, There are seraral yarie- 
ties, Ite appearance changes 
greatly with the season and the | 
wateritisfound in, It spawns \ 
late in the rear, and the young 
may be geen in countless num- 
bera in pools at thaé rime. 





one 


«| During the rains, after the first 


heavy foods have swept dawn | 
the Hudha Nala, this fish begins 
to ron up. It is rarely in 
good condition owing to the 
thickness of the water, but is 
notwithstanding the very best 
cating fish to be had here. [n 
the Sotlejitis fuund in creat 
quantities near any Places | 
where young fish congregate, Jt | 
probably migrates for part of 
the year and also to spawn, | 
Small apecimens of this fish are | 
found in any numbers in the | 
Bodba Nala and Sutloj. It) 
rarely rons large, yet apeci. 
mend of Slbs. or ao aro eome- | 
times cought by the Oshermon, 
Common in the Nala and Sutlej, 
In the latter it is occasionally | 
found very large, S or 9 Iba, | 
in weight, but in the Bodho 
Sala specimens of 1 Ib. oren are: 
rare, [tia found all the rear. 
round and does not appear to 
migmie, 








| Found throughout the year in| afoha 


in Julyand Augost, It runs to |) Chapts 


Molly 


Sangha 


Chilwa 


Rewa 





Tast of the commoner fishes found in tudhiana. 








This fish ia found after the rains. 
It runs up after the heavy 
floods inthe rains, and grows 
to a large size. Very commonly 
found & Ibe, in weight. It hos 
a curious hatit of rising con- 
ftantiy to the surface of tha 
water and tarning over, show- 
ing ita very broad silvery side, 


«+ | Very like tho mohi ond closely 
allied to ition habit, It is com- 
moner and is found all the 
year round, Jt bas the habit 
of turning over on tho sur- 
face, It inn emall fish, rerely 
weighing $b, in weight, 7 

«. A common and vory voracious fish, 
the shark of thia port of the 
world, It runs too large size 
in the Suilej, and fuir sized 
fish come up the BodLa Nala 
inthe rning, Jt breeds in Joly 
and August like the rohd. 


/4 not very common and ver 

ropulaive-lookiog fish, vary dar. 

purploor red. Said to ben good 

tablo fish; bat its louks keep 

people from trying it, 

-|Commonin both the Suthej and 

the Budha Nala, where in an. 

tomn and spring it may be seen 
rising wt gnatsin hundreds like 
trout, By all scooonts, owing 
to oxcessive netting with small 
meshed note, thig fish has been 
considerably thinned out near 
Low ne, 

Something like a small mahds¢r, 
but with scales like a grayling 
ia parallel rows along the | iy. 
Has ® corious habit of swim- 
ming in companies abouton the 
surface with ite month out of 
the water daring the late an- 
tumo ond spring, 


1h | 


as 





ee 
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In the cold weather wild fowl are plentiful along the river and CHAP. T, A. 


the Budha Nila, but they are much disturbed in the neighbourhood 
of Ludhiina by native shikdris. Very fair snipe-shooting may be 
had under Michhiwira. Flocks of kiéilan and geese are also to be met 
with in the fields. In the uplands there are a good many hares, 
though the Jat of the present day is fond of coursing: and 
partridges, black and grey, are to be found in the sugarcane fields 
or where there is 4 small patch of jungle. Quails are abundant 
in their geasons ; and sand gronse of several sorts are to be found in 
numbers in the cold weather amongst the moth, &c., stubble in 
sandy soils, as well as flocks of wild pigeon. Peacocks are common 
in the eastern part of the District, and live in the sugarcane fields, 
The ordinary Fou have no great objection to their being shot; but 
the birds are really half tame, and only eatable when young. Owing 
to the absence of cover it is not generally an easy matter to make 
a large bag, except, perhaps, amongst the quail or snipe; and one 
brings home from aday’s shooting a most miscellaneous collection of 
game picked up in the fields. In some of the detached villages, which 
have a growth of jungle left, it is possible to get a good hag of grey 
partridge and hare: and there are some birs or reserves in Patiiila 
territory which are strictly preserved and abound with game, Pigs 
are very common along the river just under Ludhiina They find 
shelter mostly in the forest plantation on the Phillaur road and in 
a large piece of land beside the river, covered with high grass, 
which has been taken up by the Railway to protect the bridge. 
The number of pigs appears to have increased within recent years ; 
but it is only here that they are found. They come out at mht 
in Swarms and ravage the fields to great distances about, devoting 
most of their attention to sugarcane, maize, &., of which they are 
fond; but also rooting up the young spring crops from sheer vice. 
They are fondest of the pow: or thick sugarcane; and in Rajowil 
and other villages, where itis grown extensively, the people are out 
all night along the boundaries of their field with fires lighted and 
keeping up a continual noise. The pigs, however, do not appear to 
mind this, and get into the field. The amount of mjury done by these 


pests is very large; but no systematic attempt has been made to kill 


them down. It is not possible to ride after them owing to the broken 
nature of the country and the difficulty of getting them ont. An 
occasional sportsman shoots a few, but the loss is not felt. The 
antelope sad ravine deer are common in most places ; and one has to 
lee avery few miles from Ludhisina to get a good black-buck, The 
deer are very tame ; but shooting them is attended with considerable 
risk, owing to the perfectly flat nature of the country, and the 
number of people that are always working in the fields, Nilgai are 
found in some of the waste lands belonging to our detached villages. 


CLIMATE. 
The climate in general is that of the Punjab plains. The Siwiliks 


_ Physical 
aertete 


Sport: small 
Fame 


Pig. 


Dioer, 


Temperature, 
Table 2 of 


are too far off to have much effect, and the Ferozepore District acts Part B. 


CHAP. I, B. 


Petearehiie: 


Eainfall. 


Tables 3 to 5 
af Part B, 


Physical 
changes, 
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as a buffer between Ludhiina and the desert of Bikinir; conse- 
quently the hot winds and dust-storms that rayage Ferozepore in 
the hot weather are not felt with the same severity in this District, — 
Within the District there are considerable vanations of climate. 
The Dhiia is dry and healthy, though it has suffered in both 
respects from the opening of the canal. The Bet and the uplands, 
immediately overhanging the Budha Nala, are damp and malarious. 
The town of Ludhtina is very badly situated in this respect, but 
Michhiwira, Kum and Bahlolpur are even worse. 
RAtNrAaL. 
The District enjoys a comparatively good rainfall. The yearly 
Inches, S¥erage for the decade ending 1900-01 is 
Samrita ... .. 238 Shown in the margin for the three tahsil towns ~ 
Iudhidna s.. 2037 of the District. It will be seen that Samrila 
rrr: ease gets a slight advantage from its comparative 
proximity to the Sawiliks, while the shortage in Jagrion suggests 
the neighbourhood of Ferozepore. 


The greatest variability between the rainfall at these different 
stations appears in the year 1892-95, when Samrila registered 57°12 
mches and Jagrion 28-70; Ludhiina striking a mean between the 
two at 45°49, This relation, however, is not always preserved. In 
1898-99, Samrila got only 14°63 inches, while Ludhiina and Jagrion 
got 20°66 and 20°64 respectively. The largest rainfall in the decade 
was 57°12 mches at Samrila in 1592-98 and the smallest 12:07 at 
Jagrion in 1896-97, 

The Jangal villages stand quite by themselves in the matter 
of rainfall. Rain is generally scanty,.and there are villages which 
consider themselves lucky if they get 15 inches in the year. 





Section B.—History, 

There are no signs to indicate that the Ludhidna District has 
heen the scene of any great physical change. The Sutlej appears 
to have been always confined to its present valley, though within — 
it the river has shifted about a good deal. The last change took 
place about towards the end of the eighteenth century, when 
it abandoned its course, now the Budha Nila, under the ridge that 
64 a the lowlands from the Dhiia bringing to this side the 
whole of the present Bet then for the most part uninhabited. The 
towns of Bahlolpur, Michhiwira and Ludhiéna, and the old villages, 
such as Kum and Bhundri, which lie on the top of the ridge, were 
built on its bank. There is nothing to show that the uplands were 
ever traversed by streams unless, indeed, the sand belts of Samnila 
Tahsil mark the course of former hill torrents. There are no local 
traditions pomting to this, but this source of information would not 
go back more than 300 or 490 years. It is clear that such changes 
us have taken place were the work of man and not of nature, 
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Few districts possess greater historical interest than Ludhidna, S#4P-) 8: 

' which, lying as it does on the high road from Central Asia, must History. 

| haye been crossed by each successive wave of conquest or immigra-  synortance 
tion; and in historical times we find that some of the most of the district 

_ decisive conflicts for empire took place in this neighbourhood. The ™ 

Punjab was always an outlying province of Hindustin, and its loss 

was not fatal; but, once across the Sutlej, an invader had nothing 

between him and Delhi. Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to 

the country as the scene of the struggles between rising Sikhism and 

the Muhammadans ; and when at the beginning of the last century 

the English power extended northwards the Sutle] was fixed as 

the limit of its territories; and Ludhiina was for nearly half 

acentury our frontier garrison at the point where we were in contact 

with the only remaining independent power, that of the Punjab. 


Little can be said of the Hindu period, for there is an absolute , Early his 
dearth of materials on which to found anything resembling cotaet f whicas 
Mr, Tolbort writes: “I presume that it formed a portion of the Period. 
kingdom of Magadha ; Sunet, Tihira, Michhiwira and Bahlolpur date 
from the Hindu pericd. It is said that Machhiwiri is mentioned in 
the Mahibhirata, and that Bablolpur formerly bore the name of 
Muhabatpura.” It is true that, as he points out elsewhere, there are 
many Michhiwiiras, but there is some reason to believe that a large 
city existed in the neighbourhood of the present. town. The 
ground is covered with mounds, whose antiquity is shown by the 
large bricks found in them, and there are five wells, also built of 
large bricks, to the west of the town which seem to show that the city 
‘in ancient times lay in that direction. he people say that one well 
formerly bore an inscription that the digger had sunk 360 wells in 
Michhiwira. It is possible that antiquarian research may give us 
Some information, but at present if has been apphed only tothe 
mound at Sunet three or four miles west of Ludhidna, which is of See 
considerable extent, and clearly marks the site of an important city. 
Tt was visited by General Cunningham in 1878-79, and the result 
_ of his enquiries will be found at pages 65—67, Vol. XIV of the 
‘Archwological Survey. General Cunningham examined bricks, one 
or two sculptures and a number of coms; concerning the last 
he wrote: “From these coins the following facts may be deduced 
with almost absolute certainty :— 
“(1). The town of Sunet was in existence before the Chris- 
tian era as evidenced by the eoins of Uttamadatta 
and Amoghabliuti. Jt continued to flourish during 
the whole period of the dominion of the Indo-Scy- 
thians, and of their successors who used Sassamian 
types down to the time of Samonta Dewa, the Brah- 
man King of Kabul and the Punjab.” 
* (2), From the total absence of coins of the Tomara Rajas 
of Delhi as well of «all the different’ Muhammadan 
dynastis, it would appear that Sunet must have 
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CHAP. I, B. heen destroyed during one of the invasions of 
History. Mahmud of Ghazni, and afterwards remained unoecu- J 
Buse: pied for many centuries.” | 


There are various legends about the destruction of Sunet 
mentioned by Cunningham, all of which represent the last Raja as 
living on human flesh and as owing his downfall to not having 
spared the only child of 1 Brahman widow. Mr. Tolbort appears 
to think that the town was overthrown by an earthquake, How- 
ever this may be, it 1s hkely that Sunet was the head-quarters of 
some Hindu kingdom, small or great; but more we cannot tell. 


Tihdra. Current tradition identifies Tihara in the north-west comer of 
Jagrion Tahsil with the city of Varat mentioned in the Mahibhirat, 
and this is said to hive been its name up to Muhammadan times. 
Tt was a place of some importance under the Mughals; but the old 
town has long smce disappeared in the rrver which ran under it, and 
the presenti site is at some distance from it. Tihira may have been 
the capital of a small Hindu kingdom. ‘There was also a city ealled 
Mohabbatpur close to Bahlolpur; but of this too all traces have 
disappeared. It is quite possible that in Hindu times the country 
was to some extent mbhabited by a nomad people, but that there 
were a good many towns and villages along the banks of the river; 
but they and the races that dwelt m them have long since dis- 
appeared, perhaps im the early Muhammadan invasions when the 
country Was Overrun by plundering Bilnchis and other tribes. 


General Cunningham does not mention the small square 
copper coms contamimg on one side the Buddhist wheel and on the 
other names of Rajas in old Sanskrit letters, which are still found. 
On the mound, besides coins, impressions of seals in burnt clay, seals 
in stone and copper, beads, carved bricks, large bricks, dice, glazed 
pottery and many other antiquities are still found also: as are 
impressions of coins of the Yaudheyas in clay. 

The following is an account taken from a Hindi paper by the 
late Sirdir Sir Atr Singh, K.C.LE., Chief of Bhadaur, of M. . 
Arura, 4 village which lies a httle north of Bhadaur and 8 cos south 
of Jagrion. 





Arora “In old times, Arura was inhabited by Rajpats of the Pramura clan. 

(Proceed. Many of the inhabitants were killed when the Muohammadans invaded the 

Asintic Socie- Listrict, and many emigrated. Among the fogitives were also seyers] 

ty of Bengal, families of Brihmans, and hence it is that certain cluns, ag, for example 

1871). the Kaéhgotra Brahmans of the hills of Chintapuri, look upon Arura a 
their original domicile.” 

The Sird4r_ then mentions several legends of Rai Firdz, under 
whom Arura flourished. His tomb still exists, and in one of its 
inscriptions the year 1532 Samvat is lerible. The old tank called 
Riniyina near Arura is frequented by numerous pilerims. People 
say that the ancient names of the place is Ahichatta, and that ‘ta 
ruler, Rij Buddhamati, composed a work in Prakrit, entitled Dharma 
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Katha, which is still used by the Puja tribe in the District. In 


the 14th Chapter of this book, it is mentioned that a former prince 


of the city of Ahichatta, named Kanaka Ketn, reigned at the time 


of Mahiivira Swimi, the twenty-fourth incarnation of Buddha. Under 


him the town was so large that Bhadar and the adjoining village 
were the suburbs of Arura. 


The ancestors of the present agricultural population certainly 
immigrated within the last 700 or 800 years. The Rajptits were 
the first settlers, and came from the south. They say that in the 
reign of Muhammad of Ghor (A. D. 1157) their ancestors found the 
country all waste and obtained from the Emperor the grant of a 
large tract along the Sutlej, in which they settled. Their villages 


lie almost all along the ridge over the old course of the river, or in 


the valley beneath. ‘They were followed by the Jats who mostly 
came from the same direction and began to settle in the uplands 
400 or 500 years ago, first in the eastern parts, and much later in 
the west, Tahsil Jagrion, &e. 


There is no information about the District curing the earlier 
Muhammadan invasions; and it is not till the time of the Lodis that 
its name is mentioned. The local history of Bute Shah, generally 

ry reliable, gives the following account of the first attempt to 
establish a settled Government :— | 

“Tn the reign of Sikandar, son of Balilol Lodi, the people about Ladhi- 
dna were oppressed by the plundering Biluchis, and applied tothe Emperor 
for assietance. Sikandar,in answer to their prayer, cent two of his 
Lodi chiefs, by name Yiisaf Khén and Nihang Kbin, with anarmy. These 


chiefs fixed on the present site of the Ludhiina city, which was thena 


village called Mir Hota, as their head-quarters and restored order to the 
country about. Ydsaf crossed the Suthj to check the Khokhars, who 
were then plundering the Jullondur Doib, and settled at Sultinpur. 
Nihang Kbin remained at Mir Hota as the Emperor’s lieutenant; aud 
called the place Ludhid4na. He was succeeded by his son and grandeor. 
The latter, Jalal Khan, built the fort of Ludhiana out of the bricks found 
at Sunet. His twosons partitioned the country round Ludhidna, which 
was then lying waste, amongst the people of the town, and distributed 
them in villages. In the time of Jalil Khan's grandsons, Ala Khan and 
Khizr Khao, the Lodi dynasty was overthrown by Bibar; and the Lodis 
of Ludhiina sunk to the position of ordinary subjects of the Mughal 
empire. ‘hey are said to have lived close to the fort for many genera- 
tions, but all traces of them have now disappeared, and even the tombs of 
Nihang and his immediate descendants have been lost sight of, although 
they are said to have been standing some years ago,” 


Without youching for the accuracy of this account it may be 
said that the founding of the town of Ludhiina, and the first sys- 
tematic attempt to people the country about it, date from the rise 
of the Lodi family which subsequently held the throne of Delhi 
from 1450 to 1525. ‘The earliest mention of the town appears to 
occur under the year 1420 when Ttighin Rais, who was in rebellion 
against Khizr Khin and had overrun the country as far as Mansirpur 
and Pail, retreated across the Sutle] by the townof Ludhiana and 
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confronted the royal army sent against him from the other side of the 
river. In the reign of Mubdrak Shah Jasrath, the Khokhar plundered 
the country from Ludhiina to Rupar, and the former town appears: 
to have been held by the Khokhar chef, forhe kept Zirak Khan 
prisoner there and madeit the base of his attack on Sirhind, 
retreating to it when compelled to abandon the siege of that fortress. 
The imperial forces then advanced to Ludhiina, which Jasrath 
abandoned, but they were unable to pursue him across the Sutley as it 
was the rainy season. Under Bahlol Lodi’s beneficent administration 
the prosperity of the country reached its summit (Marsiiman), and 
the reign of his successor, Sikandar, was a most rosperous one, 
In 1500 we readof a Muhammadan governor of Machhiwira being 
commissioned by that ruler to apprehend the recalcitrant governor 


of Delhi 


The progress of the country does. not appear to have been 
impeded by the change of rulers, the Mughals established a strong 
government at Sirhind, to which Ludhijina and the country about it 
were attached asa mahal. Sirhind, with the rest of the empire, passed 
into the hands of the Sir dynasty ; and it was at the town of Michhi- 
wira, 25 miles east of Lndhiina, that Humdyun fought the battle with 
Sikandar Sur, which restored him to the throne of Delhi in 1555. 
It is to the reign of Akbar (1556—1605) that most of the people in 
the eastern part of the District aseribe the advent of their ancestors 
and the founding of their villages, and it*is most probable that 
before the commencement of the 16th century there were only a 
fow villages scattered over the District (mostly Rajptit), and that 
the great immigration of Jats, who occupy the whole of the uplands, 
began under the settled rule of the Lodis and continued during the 
whole of the 16th century. The Ain-i-Akbari enumerates. the 
following mahals (or parganas as we should call them): 'Tihira, 
Hatur, Bhundn, Ludhiina, Michhiwira and also Pael and Duriha. 
The first three are still considerable villages in Jagrion Tahsil. Tho 
town of Pael and the village of Duriha are in Patiila territory 
between Ludhiina and Samrila fahsil ; and it is clear that these 
seven mahals, which were in the Sirhind division or Sarkar of 
the Delhi Province or Subah covered most of the present District 
and the adjoming parts of Patiila territory. | 

During the céntury-and-a-half which followed the death of 
Akbar, historical interest centres for this part of the country in 
the rise of Sikhism asa power, and the constant struggles between, 
first, the followers of the Gurus, and latterly the Phulkin and 
other Sikh chiefs on the one hand, and the local representatives of 
the empire on the other. The life of Ninak was contemporary with 
the Lodi dynasty : and Hargovind, the sixth Guru, was engaged 
during the latter years of Jahingir’s reign in petty warfare with 
the imperial troops. Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657 : 
and the ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, was murdered by his orders at 
Delhi in 1675. Goyind Singh, the last of the Gurus, succeeded 
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Tegh Bahadur; and under him commenced the long struggle be- CHEE TER 
tween the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs and the Muhammadan Governors of History. 
Sirhind, which was only a part of Aurangzeb’s persecution of the piss of the 
rising sect. This district, with the adjoining country to the south, eee 
was the scene of many of the great Guru’s wanderings and en- ai 
counters with his enemies; and in Sirhind his wife and children 

were murdered about the year 1700—a deed that has made the 

place for ever accursed to all'true Sikhs. It is probably to the 

bigotry and persecution of Aurangzeb (whose memory the Sikhs 

to this day hold in great detestation, invariably referrmg to him as 

“ Ranga”) that we should ascribe the union of the followers of the 

Garus into a militant power. Aurangzeb died in 1707 and Govind 

Singh in 1708. The latter was succeeded by Banda, under whom 

the imperial troops were defeated and Sirhind sacked in 1705. But 

although they twice overran the country between the Sutle] and 

the Jumna, they were finally dispersed, and Bénda taken and 

executed in 1716. Fora generation after this the Sikhs were much 
depressed and persecuted; and it was only when all energy had 

departed from the empire that they were able to raise their heads 

again. From this time the struggle was continued by the Phulkian 

and other chiefs, who saw their way to establishing kingdoms for 
themselves on thé ruins of the empire, now tottering to its fall. Ala 

Singh, the founder of the Patiala house, succeeded lis father Rima 

m 1714; he was a contemporary of Rai Kalha (II) of Raikot, under 

whom the Rais of Raikot, who had hitherto held the lease of « con- 

siderable tract from the emperors (see history of the family in section 

C of this Chapter), first asserted their independence. The District as 

now constituted cannot be said to have 4 separate history during these 

times and it would be impossible to detail here the conflicts between the 

various claimants for its territory. The principal were the Rai, Raja 

Ala Singh of Patiila, and the representative of the Delhi Empire at 

Sirhind. In 1741 we find « combination of the two last against Rai 

Kalha, who had been endeavouring to throw off the Imperial authority. 

Rai Kalha was defeated and chased out of the country, but he soon 
recovered the territory which he had hitherto held as a fief of Delhi. 


| Thealliance between the Sikhs and the imperial troops lasted for a 





very short time, and the Rai was then able to extend Ins territormes 
unopposed, there being plenty of room for him to do so at the expense 
of the empire without danger to the schemes of the Sikh chiefs. In 
a foot-note to page 60 of the “ Punjab Rajis ” is given a short sketch 
of the history of the Rais, and it is said that they got possession of the 
town of Ludhiina in 1620 A. D.; but this is evidently a mistake, 
The town and fort of Ludhiina did not fall into the hands of the 
Rais till about 1760. 


The invading army of Nédir Shih Durini crossed the Sutley . “aréni 
at Ludhiana, then on its banks, and marched through the District ¢- tho taking 
along the Imperial naa between Lahore and Delhi, the course of °f Sithind by 


the present Grand Trunk Road and Railway. Nadir Shih is said (17ss1703)," 
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CHAP. I, B- to have ordered a general massacre of the inhabitants of Ludhiana 
History. for some petty fault; but it is doubtful if he did so. 


qoreni Sein or eureree tae on on yt bs selene in | be He 
ovestors raaching the Sutlej at Ludhiina, he found his passage opposed by 
of Sishind © te the son of the emperor and the Wazir Kamardin, with a large army 
(iyssi7ea), from Sirhind. Ahmad Shéh, adopting the usual Danini tactics, made 

; ' @ long night march up the right bank of the river ; and crossing about 
Michhiwaéra or Bahlolpur, endeavoured to throw himself between the 
forces of the Wazir and Sirhind. The two armies met on a sandy 
plain between the villages of Minupur, Barwéli, &., a few miles to 
the north-east of Khanna, in Samrila Tahsil. The Imperial troops 
took up a strong position from which the Durim could not disloda 
them. Desultory fighting went on for many days, and in one of the 
skirmishes Kamardin was killed. His son, the distinguished Mir 
Mann, was paar to the occasion.and, seating the body of his 
father on an elephant, peated it before the troops. Ahmad Shah 
had finally to retire discomfited. It is said by the villagers that 
the loss on both sides was very heayy and that for a long time the 
stench of the dead bodies made cultivation impossible. To the 
subsequent invasions of Ahmad Shih no resistance was attempted 
by the Imperial troops im Sirhind, but his armies were constantly 
harassed by the Phulkiin chiefs and the Rais. It was about 1760 
that the Rais were permitted by him to take possession of the town 
and fort of Ludhifina and to extend their power over the country. 
In 1761 Zam Khan was appomted Governor of Sirhind by Ahmad 
Shah. In the following year theré was a formidable combination — 
against Zain Klin of all the Phulkidn and other Sikh Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs, assisted by numerous bands of Sikhs from the Ménjha or 
Punjab Proper. Ahmad Shih heard of this at Lahore ; and, marching 
to the Sutlej in two days, he crossed st Ludhiina and fell upon the 
allies a short distance to the south of it just as they were attacking 
Zain Khan. The Sikh army was eut to pieces and the fugitives 
pursued to a great distance. This disaster (called the ghalu ghara, 
or great massacre) does not appear to have had much effect on the 
Sikhs, for in the following year, 1763, they were able to bring to- 
gether # large army composed of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, sided by bodies 
of their co-religionists from across the Sutlej. Zain Khin was 
defeated and slain, and the Sikhs, following their victory, took 
possession of Sirhind, which they levelled with the ground. 

Fastib to 2 With the fall of Sirhind vanished the last vestige of Imperial 
try after tbe Control over that portion of the empire of which it was the head- 
f lof Sirbind, sical and when in the next year Ahmad Shih passed throngh 

ie country he recognized this by appointing Raja Ala Singh of 
Patiala to be Governor. In 1767 Ahmad Shih reached Ludhiina on 
his last expedition into India but got no further. He confirmed 
Amar Singh, the grandson of Ala Singh, in the government of Sir- 
hind, and gave him the title of Maharaja; and from this time the 
Sikhs and other chiefs who had taken possession of the country 
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‘were left slone to settle their own affairs. The Imperial authority 
had to the last been maintained over most of the country lying 
between Ludhiina and Umballa, and round the head-quarters of the 
- Sarkdr. On the fall of Sirhind the whole of this rich tract fell mto 
the hands of the Phulkiéns and their Ménjha allies. The present 
Samrala Tabsil anda small portion of the east of Ludhiina were 
partitioned between the latter, each chief and confederacy seizing as 
many villages as they could. The eastern boundary of the territory 
of the Rais had in the few years preceding the capture of Sirhind 
been quietly advanced eastwards from Badowiél, Dhandra, &c., so as 
to inelude the town of Ludhidna and the whole of the villages in the 
uplands south and east of it to within a few miles of Michhiwara. 
Their northern boundary was the river Sutlej. The lowlands 
opposite them were held by the Kikar Sirdars and Diwin Mohkam 
Chand to the south of Ludhiana and to the north by Tira Singh 
Ghaiba (also a Kiikar). There was then no Bét on this side, T 
Malandh Sirdérs had already established themselves in the south of 
Ludhiina Tahsil (the Jangal villages and the country about Malaudh); 
and Sudha Singh, Gil, an adventurer from Lohira in the Ferozepore 
District, secured a few villages about Sénahwil. With these two 
| exceptions the whole of the present uplands of Jagréion and Ludhidna 
 Tahsils with a considerable part of the Moga and Zira Tahsils of 

Ferozepore, in all 1,360 villages, it is said, belonged to the Rais. 
Samrala Tahsil was divided as follows: Sudha Singh, Bajwa, seized 
Machhiwira and the eastern portions of the Linge dad and the 
western half fell into the hands of the Ladhran Sirdars. In pargana 
Khanna some villages were held by & servant of Tira Singh Ghaiba 
who subsequently set up for himself at Khanna; and the rest was 
divided between the Khéri, Bhari, Ajner, and Jabu Mazra Sirdiirs 
and members of the Sontiwila and Nishinwila confederacies. Jassa 
Singh, Ahluwilia, of Kapurthala got 30 or 40 villages round Isrn. 
Under the Rais the Garewéls of Raipur and Gujarwal had some sort 
of local authority in the surrounding villages ; but they were only 
“ mélguzirs” or contractors for the revenue. ‘ 


welve years after the fall of Sirhind, about 1785 A.D. 
oceurred a great change in the course of the Sutlej, the whole of 
what is now the Bét, a tract over 50 miles im length and 5 or 6 in 
width coming to this side. It was at the time in the possession of 
the Kikars, Tira Singh Ghaiba, whose head-quarters were at Réhon, 
having the upper and his brethren the lower portion,—now the 
Nitrpur pargana ; and these chiefs retained their hold except where 
Sudha Singh of Sinahwil seized some uninhabited portions in front 
of his upland villages, about Matewdrah. There was then very little 
cultivation in the tract, the villages being few and far between. 
Most of the present ones owe their foundation to these chiefs, and 
date from within the last 120 years. 


The Rais had a number of forts at different fp 





Sikh chief erected one or two according to the size of his possessions. 
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CHAP.LB. This partition of the country appears to have been recognized by the 
History. Various parties to it; and during the last forty years of the 18th 
century they do not seem to have attempted any encroachment on 

each other's territories but to have gone on very amicably. 


ssihs au bs The condition of the country during that period was one of 

country at considerable prosperity. The rule of the Rais is still spoken of as 

this period. very mild, and it is said that they fixed only one-fourth of the 
produce as their due. The peasantry were probably very glad to 
see the long struggle finally ended; and the petty chiefs appear 
to have done their best to encourage cultivation. They took a full 
revenue in kind and exercised a good deal of petty tyranny ; but 
one does not hear much of exactions in the early years of their 
rule, and they had scarcely time to engage in petty quarrels amongst 
themselves before the arrival of Ranjit Singh, One hears of but 
few instances of proprietary bodies being driven to desert their 
land by the oppression of the rulers, and the condition of the 
people was very much better at this time than it was subsequently 
under the followers of Ranjit Singh, 


Rikesea (ae The peace which the country enjoyed after the fall of Sirhind 
Sikhs from was interrupted by Bedi Sahib Singh of Una. This fanatic 
Satle} tE® crossed the Sutlej in 1794 A. D, with an army of Sikhs from the 
Beds, = Jullundur Doth, proclaiming a religious war against the Pathins of 

Miler Kotla. From this he was turned aside by the Patila chief, 
but in 1798 again crossed and made a similar attack on the 
Rais of Raikot. Rai Aliis wasa minor; but his agent Roshan, 
Gijar, made a good stand against the Sikhs at Jodh, ten miles 
south-west of Ludhvina. He was however killed and the Rai’s 
army dispersed ; but the Phulkian chiefs, who had always been on 
ood terms with their Muhammadan neighbours of Kotla and 
Raikot, and who had no intention of allowing the Bedi t> establish 
himself in their midst, now came to the assistance of the Rai, and 
drove the invaders out of most of the villages seized by them. The 
Bedi thereon invested the fort of Ludhiina; and the Rai called in 
the adventurer George Thomas from Hansi. On Thomas’ approach 
the Bedi retired across the river, and ceased to trouble the country. 


Mahirdja The capture of Delhi in 1803 brought the English into direct 
Ratltekna contact with the Cis-Sutlej chiefs from the south, and about the 
invasions and 3 ; peers i . ‘os ee 
annexations: same time Ranjit Singh, having extended his dominionsto the north 
~eaepyperte bank of the Sutlej, began to think of conquest beyond it, The dis- 
of the Rais putes between the States of Patiiila, Nibha and Jind afforded him 
oe ansaiee, the desired oppcmeunity, and in July 1806 he crossed the Sutlej, 

* The last of the Rais (Alifigs) had been killed while hunting in 1809 - 
and the family was represented by his widow, Bhig Bhari, and his 
mother, Nur-ul-Nisa. No opposition was offered to Ranjit Singh 
who took possession of the town and fort of Ludhi na, and made 
them over with the adjacent villages to his nephew Raja Bhi Singh 
of Jind, He proceeded to Patiéla on pretenoe of settling the disputes 
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between the three chiefs, and returned to the Punjab vid Umballa CHAP-1- 8. 
and Thinesar. In the following year (1807) he was again called History. 
in; and, crossing at the Hariki ford (Sobrion), he proceeded to ,,,,.. 
Patiila, and thence into Umballa District where he besieged and Ranjit Singh's 
took Naraingarh, In these two expeditions Ranjit Singh, besides rssonand 
stripping the Rais of all their territory save two or three villages extinction ~ 
given them for maintenance, also annexed the possessions on this side ‘)* over 
of the river held by his widow, Rani Lachmi of Sudha Singh (Sinahwil diviaion of 
as well as those of Tara Singh Ghaiba, also held by a widow, and the *® c™"!'7- 
Kikar villages). The spoilation of the Ghaiba family was perhaps 

the most shameless of all these transactions, as Tara Singh had died in 

that very year while accompanying the Mahiraja on his expedition. 

These conquests were divided by the Mahirija between himself and 

his adherents. Riija Bhig Singh of Jind got about 100 villages 

round Ludhiina and in the Bassian i/dga; Sirdir Fatteh Singh, 

Ahlowilia (ancestor of the present Kapurthala chief), nearly the 

whole of the Jagrion Tahsil and the Dékha pargana ; Sirdir Gurdit 

Singh of Lidwa a number of villages about Badowsél; Bhai Lal 

Singh of Kaithal, 16 villages about Gujarwél; the Nabha chief, some 

villages in Pakhowal; while men of less note, such as the Sodhis of 

Nandpur, got jdgirs. Diwén Mohkam Chand was put in charge of 

the country reserved by Ranjit Singh for himself. 


By this time the British Government had made up its mind Interference 
that further aggressions by Ranjit Singh on our side of the Sutlej Goveomect. 
should be stopped and the chiefs taken under our protection. Mr, treaty of 
Metcalfe was despatched to conclude a treaty with Ranjit Singh and "F544 
joined his camp at Kastir in September 1808. Immediately after this Cantonment 
Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej on his third invasion and attacked “URS. 
Faridkot and Miler Kotla, notwithstanding the remonstrances : 
of our envoy. After accomplishing his objects he returned to 
Amritsar, and there Mr. Metcalfe communicated to him the decision 
at which the Government had arrived—that all conquests made in 
his first two expeditions might be retained, but that for the future 
the country between the Sutlej] and Jumna was to be considered 
under our protection, and all territory seized during the last expedi- 
tion restored. ‘To support this demand a force under Colonel 
Ochterlony was moved towards the frontier, andon February 18th, 

1809, the troops reached Ludhiana and took up a position there, It 
is matter of history how Ranjit Singh finally yielded to all our 
demands and entered into the treaty of 25th April 1809, by which 
he and his dependents were allowed to retain all terntory on our 
side of the Sutlej acquired in 1806 and 1807. The occupation of 
Ludhiina as a military outpost was intended to be temporary only ; 
but the troops were never withdrawn. We had by the treaty taken 
under our protection all the Cis-Sutlej chiefs, except those who had 
been bebegiit into the country by Ranjit Smgh; and the manage- 
ment of our concerns with them required the presence of a Political 


Agent and a force at this point: 
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CHAP. I, B. General Ochterlony held political charge at Ludhiina from 1809 
History. to 1815, and was succeeded Captain Murray, after whom came 
story of 2 Claude Wade. (1823-38) Sir D, Ochterlony and Sir C. Wade had 
Pe te the full powers of agents, but otherwise the post was held by an 
ieee eat? assistant. It was General Ochterlony who gave the fort its present 
acquisition of form and Ranjit Singh set up that of Phillour to face it after the 
territery. conclusion of the treaty of 1809. In 1835 Raja Sangat Singh of 
Jind died, and with him the direct line of the house failed. Tho 
escheat of the Jind territory, or at least of all that Ranjit Singh 
had bestowed on Réija Bhig Singh, was claimed by the former ; but it 
was finally decided that Sartip Singh, a collateral of the late Raja, 
should succeed to the ancient possessions held b Raja Gajpat Singh 
and that all subsequent acquisitions should aashcak to the British 
Government unless they had been granted by the Mahfraja after 
the treaty of 1809 (“ Punjab Réjas,” p. 34, et eeq). By this decision 
we acquired upwards of 80 villages round Ludhiina and Bassian, 
with a revenue of about Rs. 1,00,000; and these formed the nucleus 
of the present District, the administration being carried on for the 
next ten years by the Assistant Political Agents at Ludhiana, a list 
of whom will be found at p. 306 of the Punjab Rajais, and also in 

para. 35 of the Settlement Report by Mr. Davidson. 


Circomsian- Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and his death was followed by six 
the Seat Stee years of disorder. It would be out of place here to give a detailed 
aie) Account of the circumstances which led to the outbreak of the first 
rae Sikh war; but a short notice of our position south of the Sutlej is 

necessary, as the neighbourhood of Ludhidna was the scene of part of 
the struggle between us and the Khilsa army, and the position was 
throughout of the first importance. Up to 1888 Ludhidna was our only 
outpost on the Punjab frontier ; but in that year a large force was 
assembled at Ferozepore for the invasion of Afghanistén, and that 
place threw Ludhidna into the shade, being within easier reach of 
Lahore. Ferozepore and the territory round it had lapsed to us on 
the death of Rini Lachman Kaur in 1835, and about 1838 Sir George 
Clerk, the Governor-General’s Agent at Umballa, built the residency 
at Bussian, a point from which communications could readily be 
maintained and control exercised over the Phulkién chiefs. On the 
withdrawal of the army from Afghinistén in 1842 our position 
in the Cis-Sutle] territory west of Umballa was this—We had 
two patches of territory on the Sutlej in the neighbourhood of 
Imdhiina and Ferozepore, which were completely isolated, and 
surrounded by the possessions of the Lahore Darbér and its 
feudatories. Map No. 1V accompanying the Revised Settlemont 
Report shows the division of the country at the time between the 
various States and petty chiefs. 

Picoodcatie In December 1845 the Khalsa army crossed the Sutlej, and 
the first Sikh war commenced. The chief interest centres round 
Ferozepore, which was the main point of the Sikh attack ; and there 
the bulk of our force collected, the troops for the most part marching 
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direct vid Bassian, while Ludhidna was left with a mere garrison. CHAP. 1B. 
But the position was not one likely to be neglected, as it covered History. 
_ the communications in our rear, and its importance was probably aS 
saps the Sikhs, for in January 1846 their general, Ran- campaign, " 
jodh Singh Majithia, created a diversion by appearing with an army 
at Phillour and crossing the Sutlej. His force consisted of 10,000 
infantry, with 60 guns and some cavalry. His presence on this side 
of the Sutlej was fraught with the greatest danger to us,as ina 
struggle with the Lahore Sikhs we could at most expect little better 
than neutrality from their co-religionists on this side. ‘The position 
of such chiefs as had territories on both sides of the Sutlej scarcely 
left them s choice. NihilSingh, Ahluwilia, tried to play a double 
game. His troops fought against us about Ferozepore, anda con- 
siderable body of them joied Ranjodh Singh near Ludhiina while 
their master was professing friendship to us, and saying that he 
had no power over them. The Lédwa chief, whose héad-quarters 
were at Badowal, and who had everything to lose by such conduct, 
openly went over to Ranjodh Singh while he was still on the Jullundur 
side of theriver. Such was the weakness of the Ludhiina 
garrison that he was able before crossing to burn 8 portion of the 
cantonments, and no attempt was made to bar the passage of Ran- 
jodh Singh’s army which had our communications at its mercy. 
_ Such astate of affairs was not likely to last long; and Sir Harry 
_ Smith was soon despatched from Ferozepore with a force of about Action at 
4,000 men to keep open the road to Ludhiina. On January 20th he Badowil, 
reached Jagraon, while Ranjodh Singh oceupied Badowél. Sir Harry 
Smith’s object was to effect a junction with the Ludhiina garrison 
without coming into collision with the enemy, and he accordingly 
attempted to pass to the south of their position. But his flank was 
attacked on January 2ist by the Sikhs with great violence near 
Badowil, and our troops, wearied with a long march, were for some 
time in considerable danger. They were extricated from the position 
and brought into Ludhiina with a loss of 200 men and nearly the 
whole of the rave. This action was most damaging to ot estipre ; 
but its effects had scarcely time to be felt before they were effaced by 
a complete success. On the 22nd January, Ranjodh Singh moved 
to Bhundri on the Sutle} where ho was joined by some regular troops 
of the Lahore army, his strength being thus raised to 15,000; and 
here he remained quietly for a week, having, as he hoped, a clear 
line of retreat, commanding the road along the Sutle] between 
Ferozepore and Ludhiiina. General Smith was also reinforced, and 
on the 27th January marched against the Sikhs. He them 
posted in the low land close tothe Sutlej, with their right resting 
on the village of Bhundri, on the high bank, and their left on 
Aliwal, close tothe river. East of Bhundri the ridge, which separates Batile of 
the valley of the Sutlej from the uplands, sweeps inwards in a semi- tiwii, 
cirele crowned with villages at intervals for five or six miles, and 
leaves a wide open plain between it and the river. Across this plain 
the British army on ww morning of January 28th moyed to the 
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attack, the capture of Aliwil, the key of the Sikh position being their 
first object. The Sikh guns were as usual well served ; but Aliwal 
was held by inferior troops who made a spiritless resistance. By 
the capture of Aliwil the Sikh left was turned, but round the village 
of Bhundri their right, composed of trained and enthusiastic Khalsa 
troops (Avitabile’s regiments) made a most determined stand, and 
the battle is still called by natives “the fight of Bhundri.” The 
most gallant part of the action was the charge by the 16th Lancers 
of the unbroken Sikh infantry, who received them in squares. Three 
times the Sikhs were ridden over, but they at once reformed on each 
occasion ; and it was not till the whole strength of our army was 
brought to bear that they were at length compelled to turn. Tho 
Sikh troops were either driven across the river, in which many were 
drowned, or dispersed over the uplands. Our loss was considerable, 
amounting to 400 men killed and wounded. A tall monument, 
erected in the centre of the plain to the memory of those who fell, 
marks tho scene of the action. 


The hattle of Aliwil cleared the upper Sutle] of our enemies, 
rendered our communications sure, and enabled Sir Harry Smith 
to join the army of the lower Sutlej with his victorious force. On 
the 11th of February the crowning victory of Sobrion was won, and 
the first Sikh war ended. The abrogation of the treaty of 1809, 
and the annexation of all Lahore territory on this side of the river, 
were its natural results; and it remained to settle accounts with the 
Cis-Sutle; chiefs who had either been in active opposition to us, or 
had withheld their assistance when it was most needed. The Lidwa 
chief forfeited all his possessions, and the Ahluwalia chief all those 
on this side, while the Nabha Raja lost one quarter of his territory 
(for a detailed account of these transactions see “ Punjab Rajas”). 
Those of the minor chiefs, who had not openly jomed the enemy were 
maintained in their possessions as jigirdirs, independent power 
being given only to the Phulkiin Rajds and the Maler Kotla 
Nawabs. Where the chief had gone against us, his villages were 
confiscated. From these acquisitions was formed in 1847 the present 
Ludhiina District, after a trial of Badni as head-quarters for a short 
period. ‘rifling changes have since occurred; and the map above 


referred to shows whence the various parts of the District, as it is — 


now constituted, were acquired. A full account of the treatment of 
the petty chiefs whose territories were not confiscated will be found 
at pages 186-200 of the * Punjab Rajis.” Police powers and the right 
to levy transit duties were taken away from them at once ; and, when 
the whole Punjab became ours in 1849, they lost all civil, criminal 
and fiscal jurisdiction, a cash demand being at the same time substitut- 
ed for their right to an undefined share of the produce. Thereafter 
they were“ considered as no more than ordinary subjects of the British 
Government, in possession of certain exceptional privileges.” A cash 
commutation was also fixed in place of the levies which they were 
bound to furnish to the paramount power. 
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yossessions. In ee aesiee we may mention the calamity which 
ceurred to the 50th British Regiment shortly after its return to 


pore and by sickness during the campaign, and was enjoying f 
vell-earned rest, when in a dust storm one of the principal barrack 
buildings fell, crushing to death 210 men, women and children. 
When in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, Ludhiina ceased to be of 
mportance as « military station. ‘The cantonments were finally 
abandoned in 1854, and the fortis now only garrisoned by half a 
company of Native Infantry. During the ten years su ing the 
Sutlej campaign Ludhisina is to be pronounced happy as haying no 
annals. The work of administration progressed and the resources of 
the country developed rapidly under the security given by our rule. A 
‘summary assessment in 1846-47 of the new acquisitions was followed 
im 1849-53 by a Regular Settlement of the whole District. Cultiva- 
Aion increased and trade began to flourish in consequence of the re- 
moval of the transit duties, und the improvement of communications. 


The following account of the events of 1957 is taken from the 
Punjab Mutiny Report. Mr. Ricketts had a most difficult part to 
play, and ably did he acquit himself. ‘The town of Ludhiina command- 
led the high road from Delhi to the Punjab. It stood on the bank 
‘of the Sutlej at the head of the pridge-of-boats connecting Hindustan 
with the Punjab Proper. Tt was filled with a dissolute, lawless 
mixed population of Kiibul pensioners, Kashmiri shawl-workers, 
Gujars, Baurias and other predatory races. There was a fort with- 
out Europeans to guard it, # city without regular troops to restrain 
it, a district traversed by roads in every direction, joining the seven 
- commercial towns which form the-emporia of its trade, and situated on 
a river which for months in the year is a mere network of fordable 
-ereeks which could only be cuarded by a cordon of regular troops. 
Mr. Ricketts had for his Jail and treasury-guard a company of 
enemies in the shape of a detachment of the rd Native Infantry, 
and on the breaking out of the mutiny received another company of 
the same regiment. As there was no dependence to be placed upon 
these men he summoned the feudal chiefs and the independent States 
to send him troops. The chiefs af Nibha and Maler Kotla sent in 
‘their men, to whom the sefety f the station was entrusted. De- 
tachments of these troops were lh ged 
of the eight high roads that intersect the District, of the ferries, 
the fords andthe ghits. The undisciplined Nabha troops unfortu- 
nately failed Mr. Kicketts in his hour of need. They would not 
follow the Jullandur mutineers ; but this is not to be ascribed to any 
Inkewarmness of their master. He was« staunch ally to us through- 
out. Other natives who materially aided the Deputy Commis- 
sioner were Mith Singh, Basant Singh, the Sultén chandhris; and 
of the Kabul pensioners the following, viz., Hassan Khin, Abdul 


Rahmin, Saleh Mahomed, Shahpur and Shéhziidd Sikandar. 








likewise charged with the protection 
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On May 15th Mr. Ricketts sent his treasure to [hillour fort. 
It was placed under the charge of Mr. Thornton, Assistant .Com- 
missioner, whose labour in connection with it was greatly increased 
by the necessity of having to go to and fro adistance of seven miles 
across the swollen river on sudden and constant calls for money. 
At the same time Mr. Ricketts concentrated his police from the 
District at the station, adding by this movement 80 men to the force 
at his disposal for overawing the city. As a specimen of the vast 
amount cf miscellaneous work entailed upon District Officers 
generally during the mutiny, an extract from Mr. Ricketts’ report 
may be given showing what he was obliged to do:— 


« Supervision began to be exercised over the post office; every post 
withont exception, till October, was opened and sorted by my assistants or 
myself, and great and endless were the irregolarities: extra ammunition 
was distributed throughout the District police ; supplies were accumulated 
at the different encamping-grounds and halting-places ; the prisoners were 
looked to and re-ironed ; materials were collected for the bridge-of-boats, 
and the repair of its approaches; a staff of artizans and labourers, and an 
increased guard of picked Sikhs, were posted there. Parties of Jdgirdiri 
or contingent horse were posted at all the tahsils and thanns, and along 
all the reads. Proclamations of reward for the apprehension of deserters 
were promulgated, arms for the irregulars were escorted to Ferozepore 
through the deserting sepoys; Indies and children were sent cut of the 
station and across the Sutlej to Phillour, where they had the advantage 
of a place of refuge in the fort garrisoned by Europeans; carriage for 
the trauspoit of all kinds of army stores was collected ; the bullock train 
arrangements were taken in hand; and the commiseariat for European 
detuchments passing through the executive in both these departments 
devolved, under existing circumstances, on the District Officer, until ata 
subsequent date the transport service was separately organized; also 
supervision Was instituted over all dealers in sulphur and lend and vendors 
of caps ; a system of passports for all travellers was instituted. Hi dwstdnia 
supposed to be tainted were weeded out of all departments. The fort, 
after it was kindly vacated by the mutineers, was emplied cf oll its 
munitions ef war, which were sent to Delhi; it was provisioned in case 
ite defence became essential, which was fortunately unnecessary, as its well 
supplies no drinkable water; and it was placed in some sort of repair. A 
regiment of Sikhs was raised, in which all furlough men belonging to the 
district and on leave from their regiments were ncerperneall: Horses 
were collected for service at Delhi; 200 men were raised for Hodson’s 
Horse, 50 old Sikh golwnddzes (or artillerymen) survivors from Sobréon, 
were enlisted for serv ce before Delhi; 500 or 600 Sikhs nnd Maxbis were 
enrolled ag pioneers ; 250 (I think) dooly-bearars were engaged and sent 
to Delhi for the transport service; 200 men were raised for the North- 
Western Provinces Police battalion. The men on furlongh from the 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana Sikh beesenty were formed, tothe number of 
140 or (thereabouts), into one body, were armed and sent down tothe 
Mozaffarnagar District, where they are still watching the Rohilkund 
rebels. Estimutes were formed of the amount of cattle available for 
provisions for the vast increase of European tioops; and, lasily, the 
manufacturing classes in the town were set to work at sand-bags for D. lhi 
at tent-cloth (of which 300,000 yards were made foe tents for European 
troops), and on saddles for horse artillery ; artivans were furnished 
for the magazines at Ferozepore and Phillour, and masons and carp2n- 
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tersfor the new European barracks in course of construction in the 
hill stations; and so on, in various ways which have escaped my notes 
and my memory, The internal resources of the district were brought into 
play to meet the demands of the times, whilst the spirit of the people was 
taken advantage of to commit them tothe quarrel sgainst the common 
enemy, and the various sabordinate official departments were roused by 
rewards freely given, and by punishments, sharp and severe, to lend their 
co-operation.” 

Mr. Ricketts, Lieutenant Yorke, and Captains Cox (Her 
Majesty’s 53rd) and Campbell nightly patrolled the streets of the 
city at any time between 10 P.M. and 24.m, Captain Nicolls, 
Assistant Commissioner, was entrusted with the duty of forming a 
Sikh regiment which the Chief Commissioner ordered to be raised. 


But the event which must call into prominent notice the bad 
qualities of Ludhiina and the excellence of its officers was the 
transit of the Jullundur mutinters on the 8th June. A short time 
previous to the arrival of the mutineers, Mr. Ricketts had received 
information that all the armourers and furbishers of the city were 


of 


jlying a most profitable trade. ‘This could be for no good purpose. 
Ho resolved to disarm the city on the first opportunity. One pre- 
sented itself when Major Coke's corps, the Ist Punjab Infantry, 
reached Ludhina on its way to Delhi. Atdawn on the 20th June, on 
the inhabitants issuing from their homes, they found themselves con- 
fronted at every street-crossing, at every market place, by bands of 
these ferocious warriors, ind sent back to their homes. Bodies of police 
under Huropean officers entered each house and took the arms conceal- 
ed therein, Eleven cartloads of arms were thus discovered and seized, 
The inhabitants had shown the animus which had prompted them, 
in accumulating these arms by joining the Jullundur mutineers on 
their passage through a few days previous, by burning the church 
and the mission, by pillaging the mission-houses, by aiding the 
mutineers to mount heavy ordnance on the fort which the mutinous 
8rd had delivered up, by supplying them with food and water, and 
by pointing out the residences of Government officers for plunder 
and destruction. This pillage could not be prevented by the civil 
authorities. News of the Jullundur mutiny did not reach them till 
11 hours after it took place, when the mutineers were already cross- 
ing the river, and had joined the 3rd Native Infantry at Phillour. 
Mr. Ricketts promptly went out to encounter the mutineers, search- 
ed for them all day, and came upon them after nightfoll. His 
auxiliaries fled; his sole supporters were a detachment of Captam 
Rothney’s corps, the 4th Sikhs, under Lieutenant Williams, who 
was severely wounded; he had to work a gun with his own hands 
until his ammunition ran out, and then was obliged reluctantly to 
retreat. At Jullundur and Ludhiina, as in very many other places, 
the rebels had outwitted themselves. In their eager hurry to escape 
from Jullundur, they took blank cartridges and left the balled car- 
tridges behind. ‘They arrived at Ludhiiina, and in the height of 

heir triumph st occupying the fort found, to their dismay, that it 
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CHAP.T,B. contained vast stores of guns and powder, but no shot. They had 


History. none 


with them, not even musket balls. To remain was useless. 
They evacuated Ludhiina and reached Delhi in safety, owing to the 


as weakness of the pursuit which was made by the military from 


Jullundur. However Ludhiina was saved. The grand trunk road 
remained in our power. None suffered eventually from the rot 
except the rioters themselves and the city which harboured them. 
Twenty-two of the plunderers were hanged the next day, and the 
city was fined Hs, 55,294. 


Of this measure Sir R. Montgomery wrote : 

“The proposal to levy this fine emanated from Mr. Ricketts himeelf, 
Jt met my cordial approval, aud has been sanctioned by the Chief Com- 
missioner, J consider it one of the most masterly strokes of policy of the 
whole Punjab. ‘I'he principle is well understood by the people, that when 
any wembers of a community «disgrace themselves by viclent encroach- 
ments on the rights of others, the whole community to which they belong 
atones for their guilt by pecuniary comprneation to the sufferers, and by 
a fine to Government for its outraged authority, In this case it produced 
the most strikingly beneficial effects. It quieted not only Ludbiina, bat 
all the six market towns wf the District. It imspired a salutary dread of 
Government, which was so manifestly inclined to hold its own and care for 
neither prince, peasant nor mutineer. Compensation was made to all the 
sufferers to the fall extent of their losses,leaving a small balance which will 
nearly cover the loss to Government property.” 


After the display of such an animus by the rabble of Ludhiana 
and its neighbourhood, it was necessary to put it out of their power 
ever to display it again. ‘To this end, all native houses within 300 
yards of the fort were levelled, and the Giijar population turned out 
to the lowlands beyond the city. The Gujars of the whole district 
were disarmed, but not the Jats, as their subsequent co-operation 
with the British Government was reasonably to be expected from the 
good feeling they had already shown. The Gujars were also deprived 
of their boats, and inflated skins (for crossing the rrver) were made 
contraband amongst them. The low Hindustani population swarming 
in the old cantonment was dispersed and sent home. ; 


Particular instances of sedition cecurred besides the great 
ebullition on June 8th. A fanatical Giijar Maulvi, after preaching 
sedition for some time, went off to Delhi. One or two of the Kabul 
pensioners (descendants of Shih Shija) followed his example. The 
ord Native Infantry, before they left, were also known to be 
firebrands, but nothmg could be proved against them. The Hindu 
chaudris were, asa body, timid and lukewarm in our cause. On the 
other hand, instances of good feeling were also manifested. Ram 
Singh, one of these Hindn ehaudris (or headmen), was an honourable 
exception to his class. He was ever active in laying in supplies, 
and at a very critical time advanced nearly Rs. 3,000 for the publie 
service. The Jats of the Raikot thana when informed of the 
mutinies at Ferozepore and Jullundur, set themselves to watch all 
the roads and wells with the aim of seizing stragglers. It were an 
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endless task to enumerate all the instances of good and bad feeling CHAP. I, B 
among the people of this district. The outline here furnished will  pistory 
show the difficulties that the district officers had to battle with, and vines 
the energy with which they met them. The Muhammadan Gijars coy Metin 
of the Bét are the only people who appear to have shown any =~ 
disaffection, but it is in the nature of this tribe to be discontented. 

The Hindu Jats, who form the mass of the population, could have 

nothing in common with the mutineers, sis were steadfastly loyal 

to us. Not a single imstance of disturbance im any part of the 

district, save in the town of Ludhiina, is recorded. 





The ouly event left to chrenicle 1s the “ mad attempt ” by the The Kika 
Kijkas in 1872. An account of the rise of this sect will be found in “"e™*- 
the next chapter. The proceedings of Ram Singh’s followers had 
; caused anxiety to Government for many years, and special precautions 

were from time to time taken to prevent large gatherings of them. 
Small disturbances occurred at the religious fairs here and there; 
and in 1870 “butcher” murders were committed im one or two 
laces, the rage of the Kiikas being directed agaist the killers of 

ine. On the 13th January 1872 there was a meeting of Kiikas 

at Bhaini, and a gang of about 150 of these, after working themselves 

up into a state of religious frenzy, started off under the leadership 

of two Jats of Sakranndi in Patiala territory. Ram Singh 
informed the police of their intention todo some mischief, saying 
that he had no control over them, but it was considered sufficient to 

see them out of our territory. They were armed with axes, sticks, 
&c., only, and are said to have declared that the town of Maler Kotla 
would be the object of their attack. They went to Paelin Patiila 
territory without causing any disturbance, and re-appeared next day 
near to Malaudh, the seat of Sirdar Badan Singh, on which they 
made a sudden onset with the idea, probably, of getting arms and 
money. They are said to have wanted the Sirdar to lead them. In 
this attack two men were killed on each side and a few wounded, 
and the gang succeeded in securing three horses, one gun and one 
sword. a one joined them anywhere on their march, and they 
never numbered more than 150 men at the outside. They next 
proceeded to Kotla, which 19 nine miles distant from Malaudh, ancl 
on the morning of the 15th made a sudden attack on the palace and 
surv of the Nawab; but were driven off when the Kotla guards 
had recovered from their surprise, and pursued to Rurr in the 
Patiila territory, where to the number of 68 they surrendered to the 
Patidla authorities. At Malaudh and Kotla they had killed 10 men 
and wounded 17, while their own loss had been 9 killed and 38 
wounded, On getting news of the attacks on Malaudh and Kotla, 
Mr. Cowan, the Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiina, started for the 
latter place, and telegraphed for troops, which arrived soon after. 
Mr. oeen executed by blowing from guns at Kotla 49 of the 
captured men, and the others were tried by the Commissioner 
Mr. Forsyth) and executed on the following day. Thus ended the 
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CHAP.1, B. Kijka outbreak of 1872. Ifthe Ktikas ever had any plans for a 
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District 


rising they must have been completely upset by these insane 
proceedings of 1 small body of fanatics, rushing about the country 
armed with sticks and axes. The people of the villages through 
which they passed appear to have been scared by them, and the 
inhabitants of Rurr, where they were captured, deserted their 
houses ina body on the approach of the band. Of course Rim 
Singh and his doctrines were responsible for what happened ; and he 
had become a danger to the State, as similar disturbances might be 
created at any time by his followers. Ram Singh was at once 
deported to Rangoon and remained a State prisoner till his death 
in 1885. 


The Fort at Ludbiina which was the last relic of the old 
cantonment was garrisoned until 1903 by a company of Native 
Infantry, under the command first of a British and latterly of a 


Native Officer. In 1903, however, it was evacuated by the troops - 


and handed over to the Crvil authorities.’ 
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NAME, Frow To Name, From To 
_ 
Capt. H, Lakrins | 1846) 12th June | Mr, Thomas oe | Ovtr, _ One month, 
1849 » Tolbort ao 1867) Diitta, 
Mr, George Camp- WthJone| lath June » ©. P, Elliott ... 1567) 31et March 
bell, 1840 1650. 1849, 
» Edward Brand- 1650) About three | Capt. BE, P, Gurdon | let April) 17th Octr, 
reth. months. 1868, 1669, 
» & Wedderburn | 1850) About two | Col. B. Elliott ..| 18th Octr.) 16th July 
months, 1869) 1870. 
Maj. P. Goldney .,. | Novr, 1550) Jany. 1354, » Hawes «| loth July (Two months, 
Mr, H. Brereton ,., | 1854 as 1s70) 
Capt. Frazer se | 1654 About one | Mr, C, W.Cowan,,, | Octr, [570) Jany, (872. 
month, Col, P. Maxwell ... 1872) A few days, 
Mr, FB. Brereton ... | 185 os Mr..C. W. Cowan... 1872 ae 
» Fendali Thomp- | Decr, 3 June 1856. Major Parsons... La7= peel 
Bon, a, 
w Migbet i | 1856). Capt, C, Beadon ...| April 1872 28th ‘Octr, 
| Ricketts ... |March 1856) Septr, 1887. 1872, 
» Thomas «| 1857) For three » GG. Young | 28th Octr. March 1873, 
| months, | LB72 
» Ricketts are | 1857 ans » RK, T, Ml, Leng, 1873) One month. 
» CP, Elliott ... | 1857) a Maj. E. P. Gurdon | April 1873 31st Marck 
os Pg see ire | ine is 1577, 
ii 3. ore soe | aes wee | Mr, G. M. Ogilvie 187 nae 
Capt. MacNeil ...) Octr. 1858 7th March | Capt. C. E. Mac- 1877| 19th Auguat 
We | 1888. pherson, 177. 
» Davies «+ | May 1862) July 1862. Mr, G, E. Wakefield) 13th Augt.| 10th Feby, 
op» MoocNeil ... oss a” 1877. 188), 
Mr. 0. P. Elliott ... | vith March) 2let May » FP. D. 0. Bullock 10th Feby., 20th Aug. 
Capt. Millar [i ge Pestle C. P, Bird det Ar 
ES a0 baa @ TORE iiy «ha Ft man TEA ” 
» Paske  .. 1867 17th Octr, epee 
ser. | » G, B, Wakefield Sith Octr,| 22nd Feby, 
= fio __| 1881. | 1887, 


()) Boe letter No. 1436 M, W., dated 19th of May 1003, from Under Seer: 7 j 
ment of Indis, Military Department, to the Lieut.-General Commanding the Forces, has nish; 
and letter No, S0L7 G,, dated 6th of June 1909, from Secretary to Govern ment, Punj ab, Pub 4 
Works Department, to the Saperintending Engineer, 3rd Circle, | i), Fublh 
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Mr. G. 0, Walker sw: | 28nd Feby. 1887 | 8th Nove. 1897 Pag 
Lt.-Col, W. J, Parker + | 8th Nove, L887 ... 6th June 1840 

Mr, H, C, Cookson + | 6th Juno 1859... «| 10th Septr, 1689, 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Parker | L0th Septr, 1889 =, | 22nd Feby. 1890, 
Mr, G, Hogha ow | 22nd Feby. 1800 a. | 12th Deor, 1860. 

. W. Chowis «| 12th Deer, 1800... ... | 16th Septr. 1891, 

» J.C, Brown .. | 16th Septr, 1891,,, ... | 28th Mareh 1892, 

ia J. G. M, Hennie fos ath March 1502 afd 6th Deer, Leo2. 

», ©. P. Egerto «+ | Sth Door, 1892 .., a+. | 16th Jany, 1893. 

Maj. FF. WwW. rion det 16th Jany. 1893 oe eae | 1th July 1894, = 
Mr, H, A, Rose ws | L6th Joly 1894, ae | Oth Angt. 194, 

Maj. F. W, if +a S0th Augt, 1694 aa8 a e4ih Novrr, 1894, 
Mr, T. J. Kennedy ». | 24th Novr, 1604... . | 22nd Feby. 1896, 

, HH. A, Hos ,., a. | 22nd Feby, 1806 a May 18096. 

» ©. Atking ... «. | Oth May 1600. . | Sth Augt, 186, 

, H. aA, Boge ... | Gth Augt, 16... +» | 4th Augt, 1807, 

,, ©. H. Atking,., + | 28th Angt, LR9T .., a. | oth Septr, L897, 

» HH, A. Hose ... . | 28th Septr. 1897 + | let April 1808, 

ow W, A, LeRossignol .. | let April 1898 .., | tth Jone 1899, 
Capt, B, O, Roo ve ww (ith dune 1899 ~—, .». | 6th Septr. 1509, 
Mr, W. A, LeRossignol ... . | 8th Soptr, 1890 ... .» | Let June 1909, 

, 8. Wilberforce - let June 1600... .' 25th June 1900, 


» WW, A, LeBoasignol ... 
Diwan Tok Chand = 
Mr, W. A, LeHosgignol ... 
» 4. G, Bileock ti 
C. F. Ushorne Fae 


va | 2ith Jone 1M ... 
...| 10th April 1901 ... 
«, | 10th Oovtr, 1901 ,.,, 
a | 26th March Li2 


16th July 1902... 


| 10th April 1901, 
+ | LOth Octr. 10u1, 
.-» | 26th March 19032, 
w. | Sth Joly 1902, 

. | 17th Septr. 1602. 





Captain H, 8. Fox-Strangways —... | 17th Soptr. 1902, ... | To date. 
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The District practically assumed its present dimensionsin 1850, — Formation 
The first portion consisted of the estates belonging to Jind which ale Soenurea 
lapsed in 1835, on the death of Raja Sangat Singh. These estates of boundary, 
included Ludhiina itself and 84 .villages, yielding a revenue of 
Rg. 98,229. 
On the termination of the Sutle] campaign the whole of the 
Lahore and Kapurthala territories on this side of the river were 
confiseated, together with one-quarter of the possessions of the 
Nibha Raja, and the whole of those of the Ladwa chief. In 
1849, on the annexation of the Punjab, the territories of the petty 
sirdirs and confederacies, who had been under our protection since 
1808, but had enjoyed a sort of independence, were incorporated 
in the Ludhiina District as jayirs. 
From the time of the constitution of the District up to 1866, it 
was divided into four tahaile. Tahsila Samrila (called at one time 
Sarai Lashkari Khiin), Ludhidna, Pakhowél and Jagraéon; but in 
1866 the Pakhowél Talsil was broken up, and a few villages added 
to Jagrion, while most of them were attached to Ludhiina. There 
are now three talsils, with head-quarters at Ludhiana, Samriila 
and Jagrion. 
Ludhifna tahsf] haa larger revenue than nearly half of the 
Districts in the Province, and from a glance atthe map it would 
appear aa if the grouping of the villages was very awkward, those 
of the Jangal lying much nearer to Jagrion than to Ludhiina, 
But the whole of the Malaudh pargena which ineludes the villages 
about Malaudh and also the detached ones referred to above, is, with 
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CHAP. 1,8. the exception of two or three villages sesigned to other jdgirddi's. 
History. held in jagir by the Malandh family. ‘. 














Formation The four old tahsfls comprised the following parganas :— 
o LaLr 
and changes = mm —— 
of boundary. Tahail, Pargana, Tahal, Pargana 
f Umedpnr, | 
ae = ’ Otélan, 
, dakha, Samrila - |4 Bahlolpur, 
Emdhidoa im 14 garg, j Bato 
Ludhiina, 
Nirpar, 
| Bhundri, 
| ( Akdlearh, | Jagrion, 
Bastian. Jagraon ... vis «. |4 Sidbwin, 
Pakhowal Tr nan bas 4 Pakhowal, Siwnddi, - 
Gungrano. LHator, 
‘Malaudh, 














On the abolition of Pakhowil tahsil, the parganas of Pakhow: . 
Gungrina and Malaudh were added to Ludhiina, and those of 
Aki‘lgarh and Bassian to Jagrion. 

At annexation the country was found to be divided into ildkas, 
or groups of villages each held by a chief; and at the Regular 
Settlement these were doubled up in some places, and in others 
preserved as separate parganas, with a very unequal result, Thus 
Khanna pargane contains 118 villages, and has a reyenne of 
Rs, 1,79,969 ; while Umedpur has 12 villages, and pays Rs, 14,414 
revenue. ‘These parganas were retained in the last Settlement, 

The District has few monuments of antiquity. The notice of 
the Hindu period at the commencement of thig chapter contains such 
information as is available about the mound of Sunet and the ruins 
of Machhiwara, the only two ascertained relicg of early Hindu times. 
There are also mounds at several other places; but they generally 
mark the site ofa parent villaze from which those about have taken 
their origin. Thus between Gujarwil and Phallewal the mound of 
Nauibad marks the first settlement of the Garewils. There are a 
number of mosques and other Muhammadan monuments, none of 
iny great importance. The oldest and most interesting is a build- 
ing resembling a mosque two miles east of Sohina. It is said to have 
been built by Muhammad of Ghorin 1191 A.D, as he encamped on 
this spot after taking Bhatinda and was told in adream to build it. 
It is called Bhir after « fagir who lived there in the middle of the 
eighteen century. The mosque of Mihr Ali Shh in Miachhiwira 
was built by the lady Fateh Malik in the reign of Sikandar Lodi 
(1517 A.D.), and the Ganj-1-Shahidan or place of martyrs west of 
the same town isa disused graveyard where it is probable that thoge 
who fell in the battle of Machhiwira (1555 A. D.) were buried. 

Of the five tombs at Lidhiina mentioned in Cha ter TV 
of Sayyid Ali Sarmast contains a mosque dated 1570 Pe ses 
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wo tombs, one of which was probably built in the time of the 
ughlaqs; and the Khingiih of Shih Kuthb west of the Phillaur 
roid is known to have been standing for the last 600 years. The 
Idgih and the paquets of Rai Firoz at Hatiir sre said to date 
from the time of Humi#yiin, and the Magqbaras of Husain Khiin in 
‘Bahlolpur and of his son Nawib Bahidur Khin, the mosque of 
Barkhurdir Khan at Hattir, snd the Magbara of Shih Diwin at 
Tihira are all said to be of Akbar’s time; the Maqbara of Shih Ishq 
also at Tihdra is not dated. Under Jahingir and Shih Jahan the high 
road from Delhi to Lahore was laid out with mindrs at every two 
kos; of these there are still standing one about a mile east of 
 Lndhiina, and another some two miles further east: one near 
Sahnewal, one near the sarai of Lashkari Khin and one near Ré4j- 
putan’: they are all in good preservation. | 

Of the royal sarais which were established every sixth or 
seventh ‘os, that at Ludhiina has long since disap ial that at 
Doraha isin Patuila territory, while that of Lashkari ehén, about seven 
miles on this side of Khanna, is a magnificent building in very good 
reservation. ‘The inscription tells us that it was built by Lashkari 
Khan in the reign of Aurangzeb. It is now seldom sad by travel- 
lers since the Railway was opened. ‘The sarai at Khanna is now 
part of the town; but the walls are entire. ‘There are a large num- 
ber of mosques and tombs of Shah Jahiin’s time, especially at Bahlolpur 
where there are no less than five, of which, the Maqbara of Aliwal 
Khan Stibaddr of the Dekkhan, and the bungalow of Nimdiir Klin 
are the most interesting. Also belonging to Shah Jahiin’s reign are 
the mosque of Azmat Khin at Hattir, and that of Rahson. The 
Lashkari sarai above mentioned, and the Shaikhonwili mosque at 
Ludhiina, belong to the time of Aurangzeb. Among the later or 
undated Muhammadan monuments may be noticed the shrine of 
Sulaiman Shih Chishti at Ludhiina. 

There are few Hindu temples of interest. The oldest is the 
math of Nikka Mal at Hattir which was in existence in the reign of 
Humiytin: there is a temple of Mari Guga at Chhapar, built at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, where a great fair is held 
annually. 

There are the remains of Sikh forts at Lilton, 7 miles south- 
east Of Ludhiana, and at Ganjrina, 15 miles south of Ludhiina, 
There is a Sikh temple at Michhiwira, the Gurudwira of the Guru 
Sihib, built by Sodhi Karm Singh to commemorate a visit of Guru 
Govind Singh; the palace of the Sodhis at Michhiwira is now 
qutearuin. The ruined /aoli at Kanech, which is said to have 
possessed several underground rooms ((ahkhdna), is also a relic 
of the Sikhs. Another building commemorative of a visit of 
| Goyind Singh is the Gurudwira at Lamma. 


——aEe 
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Section C.—Population. 


Owing to the absence of hills or large areas of unculturable 
waste Ludhiina stands high among the Districts of the Punjab 


Saige i of in respect of density ot total population OT) total area, there being 


463 souls to the square mile, and this figure is only exceeded by 
five Districts. But in its density on the cultivated area Ludhiina 
only stands 12th, with 560 persons to the square mile of 
cultivation, among the Punjab Districts. Excluding the population 
of the towns, the pressure of the rural population also is not 
high, and it stands 14th in the list with only 488 persons to the 
square mile of cultivation and 458 to the square mile of culturable 
area. 


: Density bey The population and density of each Tahsil is shown in the 


Density, 


Gordo 


Walker, 5, 





, — margin, the density being that 
ee | Density. of the total population on the 
—_—_———|—_—_—— total area. It will be seen that 
i 154,005 632-0 Samrala is far more densely 
populated than the rest of the 
| District, and it is one of the 
Jagrion | 184/765 _ #1 twenty most densely populated 
SSS 6Tahsils in the Province, m spite 
of a decrease of fourteen persons to the square mile since 1891. 


f In this connection the following remarks of the Settlement 
Collector written in 1883 are still of interest -— 


“The number of persons per square mile is 450 on total area 


Tahsil. 


Samrala 
Lodhiina | 893,337 | 485" 





"and 543 on cultivation (1-1 aeres of cultivation a head), these 


averages being worked out on the area as surveyed in 1879-80 and 
the Census of 1881. But the bare figures give us no information 
on the point which is of greatest importance, the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land; and we are driven to consider that constantly 
recurring problem of the classification, with a view to determine 
what proportion actually depends on agriculture. I have set down 
the urban population at 83,052; but in the case of each of the towns 
there is a large area attached and belonging to residents. Thus 
the area of Raikot is larger than that of any village in the District 
except one; and it would have, if there were no town, a village 
population of 4,000 to 5,000. So, too, Ludhiina and Jagrion have 
a number of separate village areas attached to them, the agricul- 
tural population living inside the towns. I calculate that the town 
Papuan proper does certainly not exceed 60,000. Weare then 
eft with a rural population of 995,835; but this does not put us 
far on our way. Combination of oceupations is the rule amongst 
the non-proprietary population, and the recent Census could 
scarcely have been expected to give us a classification that could he 
relied on to show how much of this rural population should be set 
down as depending on agriculture, and how much on trade and 
manufacture. Indeed, such an arrangement is not possible with a 
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society so constituted as that we have to deal with here. The CHAP. Lc. 
whole rural population may be said in a sense to be supported by population. 
the land, each village being for most purposes a separate community. p, a 
All the implements of agriculture, the materials and furniture = 
of the houses, with most of the ordinary clothing, are produced in 
the village; and only a few articles of luxury, such as brass-dishes, 
wedding clothes, &c., are purchased in the towns. The oceupa- 
tions of the various classes in the villages hang together, so that 
they cannot well be separated. Thus the menial classes (tarkhdn, 
lohar, chamdr) are really the servants of the cultivator, helping him 
in his work by making and repairing his implements, and receiving 
as their wages a share of the produce. They do little work for 
outsiders; and they very often combine with their hereditary 
occupation that of agriculture. Even the shop-keepers, who are 
not a numerous class in most villages, and oceupy a very inferior 
position, being mostly of the hin tel bechndé class (sellers of salt and 
oil), are only assistants to the cultivators, supplying them with 
salt and such necessaries as they cannot grow or make for them- 
selves. We might say that the whole population, after deducting 
that properly belonging to the towns and subsisting by manufactures 
and imdustries quite separate from agriculture, depends on the soil ; 
and I think that any attempt to determine what proportion of it is 
supported solely by agriculture must be mere conjecture. The 
density of the rural population calculated in this manner is 490 
er square mile of cultivation, or 1°} acres cultivated per head. 
[t varies greatly, as was to be expected, according to the agricul- 
ture of the District. Thus in the rich Samrila Bet, where the soil 
is very fertile and much of it yields two crops in the year, the in- 
cidence is 600; and in the Upper Dhiia Circle of the same tahsil, 
where 40 percent. of the cultivation is irrigated, itis 660; while 
a —SEuin the sandy Lower Dhiiia tract, 
Persons per square just over the Bet, itis only 
mile cultivated. 467; and in the Jangal Circle 














Assessment Circle. 





ee —— 





Pe rmeke oe | ao of Ludhiina, with al rainfall of 
Upper Dhiia Samraia 600 17 inches and no irrigation, it 
Pawédh Ladhiinn | 80S ig 318. The details of the three 








<==. most thickly populated tracts 
of the District are shown in the margin. 


“These proportions are as high as in most of the highly culti- 
vated tracts of the Province, although they are much below those 
of some parts of Hoshiirpur and Jullundur. There ean be no 
doubt that in places there is to some extent a pressure of popula- 
tion, especially in the tracts named and in the eastern parts of 
Ludhiina Tahsil Bet and uplands. This pressure is not universal, 
but shows itself in the older and larger villages where the process 
of subdivision of land has been going on longest. It is just in 
these very tracts where the cultivation is most elaborate, that the 
people are most tied down to their villages. Very few men of 
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the Samrila Tahsil will be found in service. From his birth the 
agriculturist is bound to the land, which requires his every hour; 
and the last thing he thinks of is seeking employment of any 
other sort. There is no emigration to speak of, and the direction 
in which the excess tries to find an outlet is better cultivation 
and the spread of irrigation. But for the latter of these capital 
is required, and this is what the cultivator does not possess. 


“ As for distribution by houses and families, the custom in 
the villages is for each family to have a separate house, and it is 
very seldom that a house contains more than one family. An 
agriculturist, when he marries almost invariably sets up a separate 
house, and this is the practice amongst most non-agriculturists 
resident in villages. The town returns show two families to each 
house, at all events in the city of Ludhiina, This is probably due 
to various causes, ¢.7.. a Whole serai being counted as one house, 
The poorer classes in cities are also in the habit of living several 
families together im one house.” : 

The District contains 5 towns and 864 villages, and the 

——$—— population of the former is given in the 

Town. Population margin. At the Census of 1901 all the 

—__——— towns showed an increase of population, 








ee —————— oe 


1901 
asa9 @xcept Khanna which had a nominal 


Ludbiina s 

Tapaton | 18,700 decrease of 39, on the figures of 1891. 
Michhiwéra soss  Kven the unhealthy town of Michhiwira 
Khanna -| $885 had an increase of 248 souls. Only 18 





= percent. of the population live in the 
towns. 


The average 2) Sa of the village in this District is large, 
being 678 souls. The villages are generally built of sun-dried 
bricks, but in most will be found one or two houses of masonry. 
In the ordinary Jat villages the houses are huddled together and 
open into narrow bye- lanes, which after a dirty and tortuous course 
join the main thoronghfares. The lanes are seldom more than 
four or five feet wide. The only entrance to the village is by one 
or more gates whose number depends on the size of the village, 
All the people live inside except the chamdrs or other outeastes, 
who are admitted, and have their houses at a little distance apart 
or round the site, facing outwards. | 


The gates are the property either of the whole village or of 
a subdivision of it (patti or thula), each subdivision haying in this 
case its own. The form is the same in all cases. On each side of the 
roadway to a distance of twenty or thirty feet a mud platform, four 
or five feet in height is raised, and on these are vernal closed on 
three sides, but open with pillars towards the road. The whole js 
rooted in (the verandahs and the roadway between them) and a 
very comfortable place of shelter formed, in which travellers rest 
and the people meet in the evening, There is sometimes very great 
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Si open in ing gates, and the different pattis will vie with CHAP.1,C. 
each other in architectural display. The style of gate is very population. 
often a safe test of the sondisoa of a village, but Soha are few | 

now that have not towards the outside an arch of masonry work, i in di 
covered with some sort of ornamental design. In a great many 
villages the gate is a most commodious structure of solid masonry, 
which would cost in many cases a single py/fi as much as 
Rs. 1,000; but everything, including labour, is generally subscribed, 
wood for beams, cowdung for burning lime, etc., and the only 
actual expenditure is on the pay of masons. Itis on these gates 
principally that the architectural genius of the villages shows 
itself. The Settlement Officer says he has often found shelter from 
a storm in a village gate amidst a crowd of natives, villagers and 
travellers, collected with the same object. 


The interior of a village is, as a rule, fairly clean; it is outside gurroundings 
that the filth collects. In the eastern parts the cultivated fields. of + village. 
come to within a few yards of the houses, leaving very little vacant 
space. Round the site is the usual road, and outside of this are 
generally small hedged enclosures (wara or gohra) m which the 
manure heaps are kept, and the women make the cowdung fuel. 
These enclosures may lie together in a piece of the goeva or waste 
land adjoining the site, or they may be between the fields and 
the road. Sometimes a proprietor is reluctantly compelled to 
deyote a few square yards to this purpose ‘The village ponds 
(toba) are the exeayations from which the clay for building the 
village have been dug out. They are used for purposes of 
ablution and for watering the cattle. The drinking wells are 
generally inside the village. If a few pipal trees about the pond 
be added, we have a complete statement of the surroundings of an 
ordinary village of the uplands in Samrila and eastern Ludhiina, 
These eastern villages are, as a rule, of average size; but the west sites of the 
and especially in the Jagréon Tahsil ane Ferozepore border, weetern vil- 
and in the Jangal, the villages are much larger, and the houses “""" 
more spread out, land not being so valuable. Enclosures for 
cattle and cowdung fuel are thrown out all round, the lanes are 
much wider, and there is generally plenty of room round the site. 

The Muhammadan villages of the Bet are generally smaller than yohamma- 
those of the Dhiia, and the sites are more open and straggling. des, villages 
There are no gates, and entrance is possible at almost any point. i 
The fakia takes the place of the gate in the Dhita. This is situat- 

ed outside the village, generally under the shade of a pilkhtin tree 

and consists of a couple of rooms, built on one side of a mud 

platform three or four feet high. T ravellers rest here ; and above 

all the Aukka is kept going. The fakia is in charge of a fagir 

whose principal duty is to guard the hukna and keep it alight. 

A rude mosque is often attached to the takia ; and, if there 1s not 

one, the people pray in the takia itself. There is generally plenty 

of room routid s Bet village, the land adjoining the site being 


—_ 
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CHAP. 1,C. often uncultivated; and the wdras or enclosures are larger than 
Population. in the Dhiia, ™~ 
Growth of The population of the last four censuses 1s given im the margin. 
ory Sines sigs suis From 1881—1891 the increase was 29,887 or 
Part B. isst |. «= gigsas 64'S per cent. From 1891—1901 it was 24,375. 
139L  e e HETES Cor 38 per cent., and in the twenty years 
te Rs 18811901, 54,262 or 8°7 per cent. "teking 
the last decade it is noticeable that the increase is chiefly in the 
rural arens which claim 20,457 of the additional population, when 
we consider the increase by Tahsils we find a stmking contrast 
hetween has and Samrala. The former increased by 17,119 
persons, while Samrala decreased by 5,984. Ludhiina Tahsil shows 
an increase of 7,522. These figures are explained in the case of 
Jagraon by the increase in canal irrigation, and in Samrila partly 
by the emigration which its absence has produced, but still more 
by the epidemics of fever which have ravaged the population of its 

malarious riverain tract. | 





The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population of 
Totat PorvLatiox, | Peacentace oy since 1881, 
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having been a decrease in the Bet, where the soil is hard and has 4 


deteriorated since Settlement, though the falling off is far less 
marked and general than in the Samrila Bet which is notoriously 
unhealthy, the falling off in population becoming more and more 
marked as one approaches its eastern extremity. The result is that 
in spite of a slight increase in the urban population, Tahsil Samrila 
showed a decrease of 2-4 per cent. in the population of 1891. In 
Jagrion the increase of over 11 per cent. in 1901 was virtually 
confined to the rural population. | 


Growth of _ The increase of population in 1881 was thus discussed b 
popalstion. Mr, Gordon Walker :— ‘ 


read SR, i Taking the Census figures as correct, we find that there has been a 
steady increase, which amounted to 11 por cent. in the first thirteen years 
and to half that proportion in the next thirteen, the rate of increage having ‘ 
been the same in the towns asin the rural population. No safe conclu- 
sions can of course be drawn from the figures alone without consideration 
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of the circumstances of the district at the various periods, and these I wiil 
proceed to notice. When we aunexed the country after the Sutlej 
campaign of 1845 we found it very fairly cultivated ; for our predecessors, 
the Sikhs, had done their best to increase their revenues by encouraging 
agriculture ; and all the States and chiefs were under our own protection 
or that of Labore. Petty feuds were uncommon, and there was general 
peace. But the Sikh revenue system was what we should call oppressive ; 
and the rule of some of the chiefs was a mixture of tyranny and rapacity. 
Property in land was considered a burden, which often under a bad ruler 
became too heavy to be borne; and society must have been in an unsettled 
state owing to the frequent changes of rulers. In the same way there was 
a certain amount of trade ; but it was checked by the transit duties levied 
at short distances by each independent chief, and by the general lawless- 
ness, With our rule came perfect security to the husbandman and to the 
trader; and an immediate development of the resources of the country by 
the protection afforded to life and property and the pees out of com- 
munications. The increase in cultivation must have been very great in 
the few years that followed the Summary Settlement of 1847; but there 
are no details to show what it was. When the survey for the Regular 
Settlement was made in 1850-52 it was found that there was a proportion 
of 84 acres cultivated in each 100 acres of arable area ; and a great part of 
what remained was brought under the plough within a short time after. 
Perhaps the best proof of the development of agriculture is the immense 
fall in prices between 1850 and 1860. The roler had before that left the 
peasant just enough to live on, and had taken most of his dues in kind; 
while the latter knew that the more he cultivated the more he would have 
to pay, and he had probably as much land onder the plough as he could 
manage. The effects on the population of the development of resources 
that followed the introdoction of our rule would take come time to show 
themselves, and would naturally appear between 1855 and 1868, There 
was not room for immigration on a large scale, the whole land being 
owned by the villages; and there was no tendency for settlers to come 
from auy neighbouring district, for the whole country was in much the 
same condition. The increase of population was all inside the district. 
The margin of extension has long ago been filled up, the proportion of 
culturable to cultivated being now one in ten ; and the prudential check 
on population has to some extent come into effect. There hus been every- 


where a subdivision of holdings, aud in most parts of the district the 


scarcity of land has made itself felt. At all events amongst the Jats and 
RAjptts every man does not now marry as a matter of course, really I 
believe on accouvt of the immediate expense ; and in most families will be 
found one or two men who have remained single. It is undoubtedly the 
caze that a state of things equivalent to polyandry prevails amongst the 
Jats, though it is not recognised es an institution: and the result is a 
distinct check on population. The Sirhind Canal has just been opened, 
and the productive power of a large part of the district will thereby be 
increased, The portions affected by it are those in wlich the population 
is now least dense; and it will be necessary for the present cultivators to 
call in others to their aid. But the whole of the land here also belongs to 
villages, and is mostly cultivated: and it ia hard to say what the process 
of immigration will be, and whence the settlers will come. I doubt if the 
result will be to relieve the more thickly populated por of this district.of 
their surplus population. Except for this opening I should be inclined: to 
say that the population of the district had arrived at the stationary stage, 
and that the rate of inerease in the future would be at all events much 


smaller than in the past.” 
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CHAP. I, ¢. The following table shows the effect of migration on the 
population of the Ludhiina District according to the Census of <4 








— 1901 :— 
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The District thus loses 16,525 souls by migration, and its net CHAP. 1. ¢- 
interchanges popu alation. 
Net gain from -+ or losa toa— Net gain from ++ or loss to— of popilacion toe | 
rel "Migration. 
Hissiir ite VRB ee ae oe core the | 
Hoshidrpa Se er mas) canteen 
Siento Siar so henib Colony = 8S Cyl aad 
aaeen «owe = 703 | Poshdwar we = | vinces i 
Méler Kotla ... + 2,051 Rajpdtina with Ajmeor- + ia re ca 


eit Nai aa8 2 — gee Werwirna, 

if ' ot oa8 ann = | 0S U nited Provinces ot + bis 1 iT 

Patidla te oe + 8,233 | Agra and Oodh. mainly affect 
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tion are noted im the margin. 


Comparison with the figures of 1891 shows that Ludhiina lost 

=" | by intra-Provincial migra- 
| tion alone 17,916 souls 
i901. | 1891, in 1901, or 13,343 more 
than in 1891. 





Gain or joss by intra-Pro- 
vincial migration. 
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Taking the figures for intra-Imperial migration, 7.e., those 

. for migration in India both 
os ot within the Punjab and to or 
cos Rosy hlpeaaaia 1991. from other Provinces in India, 
we have the marginal data. 








Total Bae Per) = 17,156 








These figures may be summed up by saying that the main 
trend of emigration is to Ferozepore, while the chief source of 
immigration is Patiila—the net result to the District by intra- 
Imperial migration being a loss of 17,150 persons. 


The following remarks on the migration to and from the 
District are taken from the Census Report of 1881 :— 


“‘Tndhidna, with its extensive riverain, occupies an intermediate 
position between the thickly peopled submontane districts in the north 
and the irrigated plains to the south. From over-crowded Ambaéla, 
Jullandar and Hoshiarpar, it receives surplus population, while it attracts 
immigrants from the central States which lie to ita south, On the other 
hand, the rapid extension of canal irrigation in Lahore, Amritsar and 
Ferozepore has attracted a large emigration to those districts. Mauch of 
the se, ep ‘in the case of Ferozepore, Ambdéla and Jallundur, and 
almost all the emigration to Hoshuirpur, is of the reciprocal type, while in 
the case of the Native States no less than seven-tenths of the migrants are 
women. The Kashmir colony in the town of Ludhitina does not appear to 
have been recruited to any considerable extent during the lifetime of the 
present generation,” 
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To a large extent these remarks hold good after 20 years. 
Jullundnr, Hoshitrpur, and Ambdla -still send large contingents, 
but they are dwarfed by the 40,000 immigrants returned from 
Patiila. The inerease of canal cultivation in this as in other Dis- 
tricts is the dominant factor in determining the movements of the 
population, while in this. District recruiting for the native army, 
and especially the 14th (Ludhiina) Sikhs, draws off a large number 
of superfluous men. It is worth noting that the immigration of 
Kashmiris to this District has entirely ceased. Tn fact those of them 
who are left in Ludhiiina are in such straits for employment that 
they are practically dependent on the charity of two or three 
wealthy Kashmiris in the town. 

The value of age statistics in India is discounted by their 
uncertainty and their value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt 
with become smaller. The following figures show the distribution 
Pos of every 10,000 of the population according to the Census of 





i 
s | 2 | | 1a 
Age poriod, 2 afs]s | Age period, - q e 
= ces Ge = ts By 
| | / 
Infants under 1 os 170 145 | 815 |) 25 and onder 30... | 400 | 879 808 
1 and under «| | 78) W2is0 ,: » 88 9 2c] 899] B58] F767 
ar a . | 288 Ht fer do » 40 tis vO? zi70 5o7 
oS a + e 127 LOS 232 Pr s ,» & me 36a ) 320 es 
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10 i » 16 ae) G76 600 | 1,176 || 55, » 60 123) 3&1 
1S ee, | O27) 380) 907 || 00 ,, over ar2 | 318) G84 
aa hl PF Pa] th 416 | p55 hal 
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In the uplands the conditions are very favourable to longevity, 
the climate good and the habits of the people (Hindd Jats mostly) 
very sigs Saba There is a little fever every year in the antumn, 
but the effects of this generally pass away at once. In the lowlands 
the climate is bad and fever almost universal for two or three months 
every year. These different conditions result in longevity im the 
uplands, while m the Bet the constitutions of most people are under- 
mined by annual attacks of fever, and they seldom live to a great 
age. I do not think that religion or the halts of the people do much 
to produce this result; but, as already observed, nearly the whole 
population of the Bet is Muhammadan and of the uplands Hind4. 
Comparing Sikhs and Muhammadans we find— 


Upwards of 60, Totat, 


Hindés ...00 «| 18,042 269,076 
Bikhe 2... avs 13,907 | 164,919 


Muhemmadans.,, 14,955 235,937 


Loupmiana Disrricr.] 


so that the proportion of persons living more than 60 years is 
greiter amongst the former than amongst the latter. 


Vital statistics. 


remarks apply to the villages. 
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Both the birth-rate and death-rate of the District are normal. 


RATE per mille, 























The last quinquennial 
averare was 27,815 














— ———— a births, or 41°3 per 
MonaMMa- 1 Act gecionxs. —gnilleof the Spain. 

ee = The highest number 
: r recorded was in 1899, 

2 i232 viz., 59,984, and the 

—_——__| —— : lowest in 1901, viz., 
“ae srxilouea | as 23,672. The marginal 
tooo =| H7| ata| ae aval ara ari | avs fanle shows | the 
101 18'S 166 | 158) 1 | i7t | aa figures by religion 
1902 v2 | si] 183) 175] 189| 179| 367 and sex. The quin- 
Quingnon-] 214 | 204| 219 199] 2va| a0! ara uenmal average for 
nisl aver- | 2 | 1898—1902 was thus 
wii | 41°3 for both sexes, 
ee rt take one ares 


rate was 21°3 as against 20 per mille for females. 





The death-rates for the past five years are given in the margin. 


























= = The high rate in 1900 

ALL RELIGIONS, and 1901 was due to 

Years, | Hindis,|“Meham- a malarial fevers; that 
madans.| 4 Both rey —s 

Males. |Fomales. ee: of 1902 to bubonic 

— —«— --— - plague. The mortal- 

1898 325 | sia | 292 | sco | 32a ity of the latter year 

na Bis “2 are ee ave wee notorious, 69,915 
ee rc ay 4 Fie pr 7 7 highs 

1901 sa | sea | ara | srs | szz people, or more than 

1902 17 | wee | Od | lava | 1OdD ten per cent. of the 

Quinquencial : ; | | j total population hav- 

average... | S46 | S64 | 402 | G24 | 552 ing died. ‘he quin- 


a §=quennial average of 
deaths for the past five years was 37,141 or 55°2 per mille (49-2 
| for males and 62-4 for females) of the 
population. This excessive female mor- 
| tality isa very marked feature of the 
: earlier age-periods as the marginal 
figures show. The average excess of 
births over deaths in the District between 
1891 and 1901 was 5,019 persons, giving 
a total of 50,191 for the decade, The 








Average of death-rate in the $-year 
period, 1898— 1902, 


Age-poriod. | Males, |Pemales. 





Te res 11 difference between this figure and the 
&—10 28 #6 actual increase shown by the Census 
a Pode wo | &* of 1901 was 25,816, which represents 


tle net loss to the District by ungration. 
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The birth-rate of the District is slightly above that of the 


Province. The figures per mille for the five years ending 1900 are 
given below :— 


























1900, 
Provinces ann eee 43°0 411 
Ludbiine me | ere 453 | 454 


The death-rate is also higher than the Provincial; the figures 
are :— 








1596, : 1807. 1808, 1eo0. | 100. 
Province iy ne aL°S3 aL05 al05 267 47°69 
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The Bet is very malarious and from August to November 
fever is very prevalent. In a bad year one can scarcely find in 
October an able-bodied man who is not suffering from it: 1892 
and 1900 were exceptionally bad years. In 1900 there were 
26,361 deaths from fever and in 1892, 20,653. The annual average 
for the decade 189]—1900 was 14,810 deaths from fever alone. 
Malarial cachexia is also found but is not common. The severity 
of the attacks of fever varies largely, but the general result is a 
weakening of the constitution which makes the people less able 
to resist other ailments. 'lhe civil station is malarious in the autumn 
months, but even a few miles’ journey inland seems to give com- 
parative immunity. The most healthy part of the District is the 
south-west corner about Bassian and the Jangal village where the 
climate is always dry and the water much purer. | 


_ Small-pox breaks out from time to time, In 1896 it occurred 
in epidemic form and 2,383 deaths from it are recorded in that 
year, Small-pox is generally responsible for 100 to 300 deaths 
annually. It has decreased considerably since the introduction of 
vaccination. 


Cholera did not visit the District between 1872 and 1891 but 
in 1891 it carried off 1,000 , in 1 0 oa ees 
1900, 437. persons, in 1892, 1,843, and in 

Other diseases of the bowels and of the spleen, largely caused 


by malarious conditions, are common. Pneumonia too claime + 
toll in the winter. nia too claims its 


Plague first appeared in the District in 1900-01 when there 
were 34 cases and 28 deaths. In the following year pie Bre 


— 
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tremendously owing to the withdrawal of the cordon. Lnudhiina CHAF.1 © 
returned 65,364 cases and 48,016 deaths. In 1902-08, however, population. 
the numbers dropped again as suddenly and the figures were 8,048 51, 49. 
cases and 4,930 deaths. 1903-04 saw a general reduction in | 

the Punjab plague figures. Ludhiina, however, had more cases 

than any other District. An moculating staff was at work during 

1902-03 and 16,040 inoculations were performed. 


On the subject of plague the Civil Surgeon writing in 1904 
said :— 


“The attitude of the people towards plague precautions is one of 
indifference on the whole. Inoculation is abeokitely refused. Chemical 
disinfection is seldom asked for, but I have freqoent applications for 
desiccation by stoves, which appeals to the people mainly, I think, because 
it can be carried out with little inconvenience to the occupants of infected 
houses and without any wholesale removal of property. The most astonish- 
ing feature to my mind is the indifference with which non-infected villages 
and towns permit people flying from infected areas to enter their borders. 
I must add, however, that a great deal depends upon the personal influence 
of leaders of communities and in certain cases lately saildirs of enlighten- 
ment and influence have been instrumental in getting villages to evacuate 
and carry out desiccation on a large scale. I have noticed also that 
certain villages infected in former years have, partially or completely, 
evacuated of theirown accord on the reappearance of the disease this season 
aud doubtless in time, the people will find from experience that their 
only safety lies in this measure. It seems to me that the difficulty in towns 
is due to a want of cohesion between leading men, Individually members 
of communities and influential persons will be most desirous of adopting 
suitable measures, but each one is afraid to take the initiative lest he 
should get into disfavour or his action be deliberately misconstrued by his 
enemies and any organized attempt to cope with the matter is doomed 
to fail, so that one feels much in the same position as a potter trying to 
mould a vessel with dry clay.” 


The following statement shows the effect of plague on the 
population of the District :-— 


Population on March Ist, 1901 __.. cae ... 678,097 
Add:— | 
Births in 1901 (March Ist to end of year) 19,606 
pao 150% a ui 24,714 
| 97-8908 = =. oe 28,752 
73,122 78,122 
Total a =a 746,219 
Deduct :— 
Deaths in 1901 (March Ist to end of year) 61,323 
» » L002 ts sa » 69,915 
” » 1903 son ase ae atid 
138,210 133,210 
Population on January Ist, 1904 tr 608,009 


It will be seen that since the Census was taken the population 
has decreased by 65,088 souls and this is nearly all due to bubonic 
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plague, though the recorded deaths from plague were only 56,597, 
since it broke out m the District. 


The Crvil Surgeon writes: “quack” methods of treatment are 
common among the villarers. As soon as aman falls sick the 
nearest quack is sent for. For fever he will generally first prescribe 
a strong purgative, with strong directions for abstinence from food. 
The treatment of fever for a strong or a weak man is the same. 
Purgative medicines are obtained from the nearest Attar, z.¢., the 
native druggist’s shop. They consist mostly of a mixture of senna, 
cassia pods, fennel, rose leaves, figs, tamarind and sugar, all boiled 
in water and strained through muslin. A glassful is given as a 
dose. Constitutional diseases are generally treated by drastic pur- 
gatives, ¢.g., croton, the seeds of which are made into pills. The 
common medicme for diarrhoea and dysentery is opium. For coughs, 
liquorice root is given, Honey with pipal rubbed imto a paste is 
also a very popular remedy. Contusions are treated by local 
application of Aaldi and hot fomentations. Contused and lacerated 
wounds are treated by stopping them with burnt silk. 


All eye-diseases from simple conjunctivitis and pan-ophthalmi- 
tis are treated alike. A common paint for the eyes is a paste made 
of a mixture of opium, alum, and rasaut, iv, an impure watery 
extract of berberis. Another remedy is metallic zinc wluch is oxidized 
and rubbed with a small piece of pipal, pulyerised and applied to the 
lids as swrma, Alum is also used for conjunctivitis. Buboes, large 
boils, whitlow, local inflammation, &c., are cauterized. The milky 
juice of the ak (calatropis indica) is obtained by breaking twigs and 
ae and collected ina small cup of wheaten dough. This is 
applied over the part to be cauterized and bandaged on. For tooth- 
ache the common remedy is akarkara (pebliton root) which when 
chewed relieves the pain. Bad teeth are extracted by the barber. 
For ear-ache some oprum is rubbed up with oil and dropped into 
the patient's ear. When a man suffers from delirium or mania or 
a woman from hysteria it is thought that the person so affected is 
possessed by a demon or evil spirit and charms and magic are 
resorted to. Certain men are supposed to practise exorcism and 
these are sent for, A very common method is to burn red chillies 
and allow the smoke to be mhaled by the person possessed. This 
in many hysterical cases has a beneficial effect, Bone-setters are 
common in towns and large villages. For dislocation and simple 
fractures people geese Be to See wb It is not uncommon 
to come across cases where from tight bandaging actual caner 
has set In, frequently resulting in the death of the etient? om 





The ceremonies observed on the birth of a child by the H; 
portion of the agricultural population are as follows Whew ti 
midwife is called in, she ties a branch of the siris tree, and an iron 
ring over the door to notify the birth, and also to keep away evil 


ker, 8,8.§ 76. spirits. If a son is born, the father goes at once and informs the 


be 
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regs or priest, and inquires whether the time is auspicious or not, 
If it is not, the father must make offerings to the Brihmans, In 
cases of the worst combination of stars, called gand mil, the child 
in former times was thrown out to perish, as it was beheved that 


something would happen to the parents if they keptit. The ™ 
mother is kept close in the house for 15 days after the birth, when g 


the pddhe is called and gives a name to the child, on which ocea- 
sion he receives Rel, and the parohit and others something. 
Brahmans, fagirs and the neighbours are also fed, and sweetmeats 
distributed, considerable expense being incurred. This is in token 
of the purification, that the sii/ak or impurity is removed from the 
house. For a further period up to 40 days the mother does not 
mix with the rest of the people, only with her relations. None of 
these ceremonials are observed by the Jats in the case of a girl, 
except that siitak is kept. A Hindt child has no further ceremony 
by way of baptism, &c., to go through. A Sikh generally takes 
the pahul when he has arrived at years of discretion. The whole 
of these ceremonies are not strictly observed by the agricultural 
portion of the community. The name is given to a son in the case 
of a Sikh by opening the Granth Sahib and taking the first letter 
of the page. Other Hindi Jats do not, as a rule, ask the Brahman 
pidhea for & name, but give one themselves or ask the bhardt. 
Khe period of 40 days’ seclusion (called chilla) is not kept wuless 
for some special reason. 


Amongst the Muhammadans when a son is born the dat or 


mullah (priest) comes on the first to the third day and recites the 


bdng or creed in the child's ear, and tt receives a tame from the 
priest or from some respectable relative. 


There is little that is peculiar in the birth ceremonies observed 
by Muhammadans in this District. A woman generally goes to 
her father’s house for her first confinement and on the birth of the 
child messages, congratulatory or otherwise according as the child 
is a boy or girl, pass between her parents and her husband's 
parents. The messengers and the midwife are rewarded on a cus- 
tomary scale. ‘he young m other remains for 5 or 6 months in 
her father’s house. After confinement the woman is secluded for 
three days only. On the evening of the third day she goes towards 
the door, where she can see the sky and the stars, accompamed by a 
boy of the family who has a phdla over his shoulders and a whip 
in his hand. ‘he termination of the period of impurity is marked 
by a fast (agigu) minnal, or vows made with tae object of obtaining 
Divine protection for the child are frequent and diverse. A child 
is made to wear asilver jasli of two or three /olas’ weight, changing 
the jiasli every year up to the age of 12, Then all the husls are 
sold and the money used infeeding the poor, Thisis called badhawa. 
Another method is to shave half the head one week and the other 


(1) Materiula for this note were supplied by Ghulam ‘MobPud-din, Honorary Magistrate, 
Ludhidna. z - + J : 
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half the next. Another is to make the boy work as messenger 10 
an imam during the first ten days of mohurram. For this purpose 
he wears a special dress of black and green muslin, and feathers mm 
his turban. These customs are more common in cities than in 
villages. In Jagréon and the Jangal tracts the forms of minnat 
observed by Muhammadans approximate rather to those of Sikhs 
and Hindus. 

Circumcision (swnnat or swntdn) 18 a ceremony of equal impor- 
tance with marriage. It is performed at any time before the age of 
12 in the presence of the barddari. A child who is born circumeised 
is called rasilia, 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
below :— 














Census, In towns, Total, 

LS68 iat ae 5,476 

1881 ae 6,459 6,488 

1591 i 6,380 5,483 

1901 oa 5,355 6,455 

¢ Hindisa 5,560 | 6,570 

Census of 101 } sik ee “hs san ive 5,849 6,533 
(Muhammadans =... aed aS 5,207 | 6,346 











The proportions of the sexes at birth have already been noticed 
under Vital Statistics. In spite 
of the preponderance of male 


FeMACEs PER 1,000 maces sy THE Cexeve 1901, 














| | oe births the female infant mortal. 

Year of | All relt-| tinaés.| Sikhs. |" "*™" ity 18 80 heavy that the number 
Be Al eres | mass: ander 5 is less than nine-tenths 
ash | of the number of boys, as the 
—s me ob Pm re8 os marginal table shows; and 


| among Sikhs the proporti 
| | ee only three-fourths. 1 lee 

data rather over-estimate the 

| - umber of girls among the 
—= —————=x (Sikhs, many boys im Sikh 
families having been returned as Hindtis because they had not taken 
ae while all the girls were returned as a matter of course as 
In later life the proportion of females to males is higher 
among the Sikhs, but lower in the case of the other two main 
religions. This is almost undoubtedly due to the excess of the 
female over the male death-rate already noticed. The result is that 
there are according to the Census returns of 1881, 1891 and 1901, 
only 45 females to 55 males in the District. As elsewhere the ratio 
of females to males is somewhat higher in the villages than it is in 
the towns, but the difference is very slight. 
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The proportions of the sexes vary in the different religions, but 
= Mohammadans have a fairly 
Femates ree 1,000 Manes, high ratio at sll ages, as com- 

3 peo Mec eonraan or Sikhs. 

| tfante (Children e latter have a very low pro- 

ander 1uoder 6./*" "E** Hortion (less than 75 per cent, 

, of female children under 5, 

Bindts = wf 872/ Blt | TI and in each religion the ratio 
Mohammadans | con| wu| 222 is worse in that than in the 
All religions ,,,) = 456 | 820 23 O—I age-period. Indeed the 
———— —————————_—___———_ Hindiis and Muhammadans 
show a steady decrease in the proportion of females as ages 
Increase, and the Sikhs probably only improve their ratio because 

i women are married into their families. 

| Among the Jats the 

may Terhiee get 2, C00 males imires are still morecurious, 

| ; Here the ratio of females 
0.5, 5-12. | Allages. to males is at its lowest 

745 679 727 (in the 5—12 age-period, 

730 720 | &3 = especially among the Hindd 





SS rs — Jats. When the figures 
for any J at taben are taken the deficiency becomes even more marked 
in certain cases, as the 





———__— 


Femanes Pen 1,000 mates, marginal instances show. 
—_—_—_§_—_——._ In the Garewil villages of 
Age 0—S. Te ‘Darbiri’ status, viz, 


Raipur and Gujarwil, the 
ratios are still worse. 
ze - Narangwél is also bad, and 
he we «BO iS “the Gil village of 
| | | == GRE 

After the ceremonies which follow birth the next ceremony in 
a child's life is its betrothal. There are now amongst the Hindi 


| Jans two forms of betrothal—where money is taken by the girl's 
people, and where it is not (pun). The latter ts the only pure 


Oil, Dbariwal, 








Hindds ... 








form. The girl's parents generally make inquiries beforehand and F 


fix on some family with whom they should like an alliance, and in 
which there is a boy suitable, the only restriction bemg that the 
family does not belong to four gots, with which the parents are 
already connected. The Nii or Brahman of the family (/dyi) is sent 
to the house selected and makes the proposal. If it is accepted, he 
returns in a few days with money and sugar which he has received 
from the other family. ‘The father of the boy calls the neighbours, 
and the lagi is seated on a high place with the others all round 
him eat way of domg him honour, The parolit or padha of the 
ube fe the boy say some prayers, and then the Ligi puts a 
Spey on eka brow of the boy (ilu), and gives him the money and 
sugar into his lap. This completes the betrothal, It is said that 
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before annexation, taking a consideration for girls was unknown, 
because the rulers would not permit it; and it is still forbidden in 
the Nibha State. But now the custom is almost universal, although 
the transaction is still kept secret, and is never admitted ; and only 
a few of the better families abstain from it. Indeed a Jat con- 
siders the birth of a danghter a piece of luck, for the ordinary 
price has in recent years run up very high No wonder that 
marriage 1s now considered a luxury, and one wife enough for a 
whole family. It is almost certain that polyandry is cemmon in 
practice, and the manner in which the brother claims arewa on 
the decease of the nominal husband supports this. The girl is 
considered as purchased by the family, who can seldom afford to 
pay so large a stm as her price twice over. In the case of a 
betrothal, for consideration the parents of the child accompany the 
lagi and a bargain is struck. Part of the price is paid, and the 
liq) performs the usual ceremonies. Betrothals among the common 
Jats take place now-a-days when the girl is 10, 12 or even older, 
for the longer she is kept the higher price she will fetch. Boys 
are kept till 18 or 20, because their parents cannot collect enouch 
money to pay for a girl. | 


Marriage under the circumstances generally follows soon after 
betrothal. If the betrothal is pun, the girl is married at about 9 
hei of age: otherwise when the money agreed on has been paid, 

‘he pddhas of both parties are consulted and a date fixed. ‘I'he 
bridegroom and a few relations go as a marriage party (barat) to 
the bride’s house and the marriage ceremony is performed. 

The ceremonies attending marriage areas follows :—A place is 
marked off (called bedi) with four upright stakes jomed with 
cross-pleces of wood at the top, and inside of this the pair are 
seated with the Brahman who celebrates the man lage; and a small 
fire is lit and kept up with gii. The Brahman marks off on the 
ground with flour what is called a chauk, a square divided into 
compartments, each representing some deity, and worships in 
the name of the bride and bridegroom. When the prayers have 
been said, the marriage mantar or charm is repeated; and the pair 
walk round the fire and ehauk (ceremony called phera) four times, 
the women of the spectators singing, and the Brihman repeating 
his mantays. This completes the ceremony; and the bride and 
bridegroom return to the heme of the latter. The bride spends a 
few days there, and then goes back to her parents, with whom she 
resides till she is finally made oyer to her husband two or three 
years after (mulldwa), There is almost no expense over an ordi- 
nary wedding; but where the parents are very well-to-do there 
is a large marriage party, and all the people are entertained at 
the bride's house, a good deal of money being spent on dancin, 
girls, fireworks, &c., besides. It is also the custom in good families 
to give with the daughter a dower of cash, jewelry, &c., and as it 
18 coming to be considered a sign of social rank to be able to do so 
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instead of taking money for her, it is likely that the custom will CHAP. I, C. 

. Spread. Population. 
All the clans of Jats practice karewa or widow-marriage, The  Hindé cere. 

proceedings on this occasion are very simple. The neighbours are Tesits 
called, including the lambardérs, or respectable members of the | 
village community as witnesses uf the ceremony. The Brahman , Secon’ a 
says a few mantars making a chauk as in a first marriage, and. riages, 
ties the clothes of the parties together. The man then puts a sheet 
over the woman’s head and she becomes his wife. There is no phera 
or walking round. It is certain that there is an increasing amount 
_ of laxity in the matter of these second marriages, and people live 

together as man and wife without o ing through any ceremony. 
Such conduct is punished by a heavy fine under native rule. 


Amongst Muhammadans it is the custom for the parents of the  Retrothal 
_ boy to go to the house of the girl selected and mal: the proposal. feast 
If it is accepted, Re. 1 and 11 seers (kachcha) of sugar, and some (eee tae 
clothes are given to the girl, and also ornaments. The priest ..99" alate: 
(mullah) is called, and the girl's father declares the betrothal. The 559. ae 
boy’s father is given in return a pagrit and khés, and is well fed 
and sent away. The marriage may take place at any time, except 
in the months of Ramzin, Muharram, Shahlxin, The ndi of the 
girl is sent with some clothes to the boy’s house and announces the 
te. The boy and his friends go on the appointed day to the 
girl’s house in a marriage party, and the ceremony is performed by 
the mulldh ; and the dower is ‘fixed at the time of the ceremony. 
The jahéz or marriage portion given with the girl by her parents 
varies according to their means, and consists of clothes, jewelry, &e., 
sometimes cattle. As with the Hinds, the girl spends a day or 
two in her husband’s house, and then returns to her parents till 
she is finally made over (mukldwa) to her husband. 


The Settlement Officer wrote as follows in his Census Report 
for the District in 1881:— ' 

“ Although polygamy is rare, except in the case of very rich men, or 
of a second wife being taken by karewa, the number of single males is 
nearly donble that of single females. The Principal reason given for 
this is that-one family will not give a daughter in marriage to another 
without either money or an exchange, by which they get a daughter 
in marriage to a son of theirs. The Jats mostly take money, and the 
price of a girl is now very high, so that Inmaoy men have to remain 
single. But the real causes are that males are in excess of females, 
and that they marry at a later age. Moreover, a state of things which 
is practically equivalent to polyandry prevails among the Jats though 
mot openly recognized as an institution.” | 


AUMAnS, Khatris, Bamias and Suds generally obtain wives from 
other Districts, especially Jullundur, Ferozepore, and Amritsar and 


the Native States of Patiiila and Nabha. Muhammadans generally 
marry in their own clans and yery seldom outside the District. 
No regular tradein women is known to exist, but wives areas a rule 
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purchased from their parents and as the criminal records show, some- 

times from professional or non-professional abdnetors. Amongst 

Jats males are married at about 15, and females at about 12 

dats ofage. Amongst Khatris, Sids and other Hindi tribes, &c., 

Cary marriages ire common. Muhammadans generally marry at 

about the same age as Hindiis. cs t es 

_ Writing in 1881 the Settlement Officer said :—* Infanticide 

is unknown, and female children a1e-treated with great care by 

most classes (the exception, perhaps, being the Raj its). They are 

regarded as a valuable commodity by most Jats, eee Sids and 

the lower tribes.” But enquiry showed that it certainly existed 

as late as 1874 in Raipur and the other Jat villages in which the* 
Garewils considered that they formed a superior class, and the 

statistics given above under ‘Sex’ are not at all re-assuring. They 

Indicate that even if deliberate female infanticide has ceased to 

be openly practiced, girl children are treated with so much less 
care than boys that the mortality amongst female children largely 
exceeds, in some cases, that amongst males of corresponding age. 


LANGUAGE. 

















Table X of Part II of the census report of 1901 gives detailed 
—= y's Ftopanaan Speen information a8 to the Ana U are 
Language, | 10,000 of popn. Spoken in the District. The 

— = —|___lation. _— fignres in the margin give the 
cies | MR th population Ip) es 
a ety ar so ea ee . ws | LL Ly anvUArE, 
Mibcear Jol 7 = omitting small Srures” es 
Pertian, 2, language of the District is Pan- 


jabi, as spoken in the Milwa, 
a AG im # very pure form. ‘There 
are few peculiarities of grammar, but many of TroRiine abi and 
the names of many things are as usual peculiar to this part of the 
country. The glossary and illustrative songs and saylngs, ete. 
appended to Mr, Gordon Walker's Settlement report give some idea 
of the everyday language of the people. Rie 
Temes, Castres anp Leaprna Famers. 


Out of a total of 879 villages, 532 belong to Hindi: SF 
Jats ; 70 to Muhammadan Tats, 98 to Mubasrasdaa RAE $75 
Giijars, and 42 to Ardins. ‘The statistics of the more important gots 
are as follows: among Hindd and Sikh Jats—Gil 97 villages, Dhalfyal 
99, Sandha 82, Garewil, 55, Punaich 41, Upal 99 ‘Among the 
Muhammadan Jats—Kirsi 27 villages, Tir 10, Molivdl 9 
Among the Rijpits—-Manj 52 villages, Ghorewiha 13. Amone the 
Aviins — Karu 22 villages, Rahfl 12, Nari 10. These san ia 
the agricultural population, og 


The principal tribes and castes as classified by Mr. Walker 


aC vi j I af 1") 's . 
an0 Srven xelow, with their numbers according to the Census of 
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This leaves 11 per cent. of the whole population unclassified. 


_ The table given below shows the distribution of villages among 
the chief agricultural tribes. 
LIST OF VILLAGES INdABITED, 
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Tho Brahmans ate scattered all over the District. They 
seldom engage in trade, and for the most part live on the Jats of 
the uplands, few villages being without two or three families: 
Dut their services are also required by the Hindis of the large 
towns. ‘They are of the usual subdivisions of Sarsit Brahmans, 
and no detailed account of them is necessary. The Hindd (Sultani) 
Jats perhaps pay them more attention than the Sikhs, but even the 
Wuhammadan Rajputs make Tso of their Services On OCCas1O0S 
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The principal ascetic class are the Bharais (6,253). The 


Population. Hindi Jats of the eastern parts are almost all Sultanis by religion ; 
Other rel;. 200 outside each village there is a small Pir Khana or shrine erected 
i da in honour of Sakhi Sarwar Sultin, This isin charge of a Bharat or 


Udiaia, 


oe 


Sayyids, 


guardian, who isa Muhammadan, and is not a celibate. These men 
are said to be Shaikhs, because they belong to no other tribe. Every 
Thureday they go to the shrine in the evening, light a lamp and beat 
a drum at it. The people make small offerings of cash, grain, &ec., 
(charhdwa), which the Bhariis take. They also recerve small 
presents at other times and accompany the pilgrims who go to visit 
the tomb of the Saint Sultan in the Dera Ghizi Khan District. There 
is generally a small plot of land, half an acre or so, attached to the 
village shrine, of which the Bharai gets the produce. 


The Udasis are Sikh ascetics of a sect founded by the eldest 
gon of Guru Nivak (Srichand). The Census of 1881 found 2,366 of 
them in this District while that of 1901 returns only 1,949. They 
are mostly Jats by origin, the chéla or disciple and successor being 
usually chosen from this tribe, and are to be found in possession of 
the dharmsdlas in Hind villages, where they distribute food to such 
as come for it, and read the Granth both of Biba Nanak and of 
Guru Govind Singh, although they do not attach much importance to 
the latter. The head of the college is called mahant, and the 
disciples chélas. They live im Sikh as well as in Hindi villages, and 
itis probably on this account that they do not quite neglect Guru 
Govind Singh. They rarely marry; and, if they do so, generally 
lose all influence, for the dharmsala very soon becomes a private 
residence, closed to strangers, But in some few families, such as 
that of Jaspal Bangar, which keeps up a very large Langar or 
alms-house it has always been the custom to marry, the endow- 
ments being large enough to support the family and maintain the 
institution; but the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a 
matter of course, A chéla is chosen by the mahant or by the 
family, If a mahant whose predecessors have not married should 
do so, he would lose all weight with the people. The policy of 
Government with regard to the grants for dharmsdlas and haat is 
to encourage this class to throw off their religious character by 
converting them into mere landed proprietors. 


_The Bairdgis (914) are to bo found in charge of the thdkar- 
dwards or temples of Thikar, and the Saniiisis, who are very few in 
number, of the dévidwards or temples of Dévi. There are a very 
few Nirmilis and Nihangs to be found in some villages, where they 
occupy the diharmsdlds, and also some jogi faqirs, These do not 
require a detailed account, There are one or two déras of Suthra 
Shahi fagirs. 

The Sayyids have not been included in the religions classes 
they are really agriculturists. There are a few Makaaris adan Stan 
belonging mainly to the Madsri and Jalili sects, | 
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~ Here, as to the west of the Sutlej, the Khatris, 15,727, are the 
great commercial class. Their principal gofs are Chirimunj, Nande, 
Khullar, Jerath at Ludhisna itself; Bahl, Kapir, Mahre, Seth, Bert, 
Senchar, and Dhir at Jagrion; Batte, Sohndi and Karir at Machhi- 
 -wara, and Bahlolpur ; Sahgal and Thapar at Raikot ; Had and Cham 
at Khanna. But the gots of Khatris are innumerable. 


There are a great many Binias of the gots Gar, Goyal, Sital, Mital, 
Eran, Dheran, Bisal, and Kasal. Béanias, though found everywhere 
are less numerous than Khatris. In the Jangal villages they are the 

only shopkeeping class. They number 11,210. 


| The Sunirs, 6,888, are found all over the District, and are en- 
gaged in their trade of gold and silver-smiths. 


The Stids, 2,336, deserve mention here, because the Ludhiana 
District is considered the head-quarters of the tribe. It appears 
- from the Census Report that there are more than 20,000 of them 
in the Province, and that more than a quarter of these are. in the 
Kinera District and about three-fourths in the Jullundur Division, 
These people are distinct from all other Hindiis but their origin is a 
mystery, all explanation by the people themselves having the object 
of giving a meaning to the name which will reflect honour on the 
tribe. They say that they are really the same as the Raikwils of 
Agra, Dellu, &c., and they have the same gofs, but do not intermarry 
with them. They have become a separate tribe ke the Kaiaths, 
whom they resemble in the laxity of their religious observances, 
and in their liking for wine and flesh. Geographically they are 
divided into the hill (Uchandia) and the plain (Newdndia) ; and 
socially, into pure (kara) and inferior (gale, chechdr). The Stids 
of the hills are said to belong to the latter class, who have 
degenerated at some period by widow marriage. The line is now 
drawn hard and fast: and the two classes do not mix, although 
the gola Sids do not now marry widows. The Siids are engaged m 
money-lending principally, and are to be found in Ludhiina and 
a few villages round, a in the town of Michhiwira. They are 
fond of service as munshfs, and half the patwiiris of the District and 
most of the kintingos belonged at one time to the tribe. Though 
of a good physique, they do not like active service. They are most 
intelligent, especially in their own interests ; and there are many 
sayings in proof of this, ¢.g., Stid pdr, gathri urdr: ‘if a Std is on 
the other side of the river, leave your bundle on this side.’ 
The Jats make up more than one-third of the whole population, 
| and own 62 per cent. of the 
land. They are distributed by 
religion as shown in the mar- 


em 
It is worthy of note that 
Sikhism which in 1881 was the 
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CHAP. 1,C. religion of 46 per cent. of the Jats in this District is now professed 


by 56 per cent., the percentage of Himdts having fallen in cor- 
responding ratio from 45 to 35. 


The Muhammadan Jats appear to have been converted to 
Islim in the time of Aurangzeb, They are to be found in the 
Samrila and the upper part of the Ludhiina Béts, or just over 
them. ‘The other Jats are either Sulténis (Hindtis) or Guri Sikhs 
(including Kukas). The Jats adhere to their vols or clans through 
all religions; and their belonging to one faith rather than to 
another is generally a mere matter of locality,’ Thus we find of 
the Garewal yot Muhammadan villages in the Samrdla Bét: and in 
the uplands, Hindi or Sikh. The Muhammadans are perhaps 
rather bigoted ; but with the others religion will be found to haye 
at present a secondary place. 


The Hinda Jat of this District deserves all the good things 
that have heen written of the tribe. If the Jatsare the best peasant- 
ry in India, we may say that the Malwa Jat possesses in a greater 
degree than any other branch of the tribe the qualities which 
have earned for it this distinction, In the Malwa country is usu- 
ally included at least the whole of this and the Ferozepore: 
District, together with the greater part of the protected States 
to the south of them. In physique the Malwa Jat is not sur- 
passed by any race in India, if indeed he is not to be put at the 
top of the tree in this respect. No regiment in the Indian 
Army can show such fine stalwart soldiers as those reernited 
from this part of the country ; and although detractors are wont 
to say that he has a small heart in a large person, the Malwii 
has given ample proof that this ismere libel. he Malwa Jat 
appears to surpass his brother of the Minjha in prudence and 
thrift ; and he is a better cultivator, more capable of managing 
his farm. As evidence of this, we may point to the manner 
in which the former has succeeded in the atrueple going on 
under our rule between the agricultural and the money-lending 
class. With the Milwa Jat as a rule, the class whose business 
8 ordinarily money-lending has really very little chance, for the 
former turns his hand to this as easily as to anything else, When 
a Jat has spare money, he will not squander it; but, if he gets a 
chance, will lend it on the security of land, Where Khatris or 
Suds have established themselves in the early years of rule, it is 
very hard for the people to shake them off; but in the Dhitia vil- 
lages most mortgages of land are to. Jats, some of whom have 
established a very extensive money-lending business. The Muham- 
madan Jat, though much superior to the Itdjpit or Gijar, is not 
equal to his Hinda fellow tribesman. Tle is to be found along the 
river, principally m the Samriila Tahsfl, and although excelling as 
4 cultivator, he is often reckless and extravagant—a result that ma 
be due either to his religion or to his surroundings, soil, &e. | 
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7 There are two types of the Hindi Jat to be found in this CHAP. I, C. 
" District, the difference being entirely the effect of locality. The Population. 
| Jatof the Pawddh, or lnghl cultivated and irrigated eastern ,. 
tract, is a slave to his land. With.him ithas been all work and of she Heda 
no play for generations, and this has told on his physique and * y.. 
intellect: The cultivation of his holding 1s a constant round of Walter, s, RB. 
toil, especially where there is a large area under su reane; and **. 
he is lucky if able to knock off and oes and ‘his cattle a 
few days’ rest during the rains. He has no thoughts beyond his 
village; and never dreams of service. But withal he is thrifty to 
niggardliness, and industrious beyond comy arison ; and it is sheer 
bad luck if he gets his head under water. When he has a little 
money to spare, he at once lends it on the security of some less 
—dueky sharers’ land. For the Jat of the Jangal the labour of culti- 
gation is of the lightest description, and he appears incapable of re- 
maining idle for long. He turns his hands most readily to carrying: 
but also goes in largely for cattle trade, service, anything in fact 
that will enable him to turn an honest penny, for he is seldom a 
rogue. His favourite method of spending the time between sowing 
§ and reaping, when he and his cattle would otherwise be absolutely 
idle, is to start with a cart in the direction of Ludhiina, sell his own 
grain, and whatever more he can collect, and return with a load of 
gur or gs hae | else that he thinks he will be able to dispose of 
at a profit. The cart is probably at first the ordinary rude one 
nsed in field work, and the cattle are those that work in the plough; 
but after a few successful journeys he buys a better cart and 
robably better cattle, thus extending the field of his operations. 
Mhis difference of life has produced in him mental and physical 
qualities, much superior to those of the Pawiidh Jat, although the 
latter is far ahead of other tribes in both respects; and one can 
tell the difference at a glance. The Jat,of the Jangal is undoubted] 
‘at present the finest stamp of peasantry in India. What he wi 
be when irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is fully developed 
remains tobe seen. The Pawidh Jat has but one string to his bow, 
while his brother of the oe has at present many. Hard cash 
finds its way into Jagrion and lower Pakhowiél villages through 
half a dozen channels. Under former rulers, whose system was to 
take as much from the cultivators as they could get, the Jat was 
usually kept down; but since annexation his genius has had full 
play, and he is waxing fat. I do not know of any class that ought 
to be so grateful to us. On occasion he can be extravagant, and 
_yery large sums are sometimes spent on celebrations, especially in 
Jagréon Tahsil. This generally means that aman has more money 
than he knows what to do with. Besides exeelling as an agricul- 
turist, the Hindd Jat is a good subject and a most respectable 
member of society. He has, as a rule, no vices; and, although 1 
would not assert that a lively sense of gratitude to us as his rulers 
is ever present in his thoughts, he knows that our Government 
gives him greater security than any preceding one did, and he is 
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quietly contented. His chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has 


now developed into litigiousness. 

To the east of the District, and especially in the Samrala Tahsil, 
the multitude of gots amongst the Hindd Jats is a very remarkable 
feature. Not only do adjoining villages belong to different gots, 
but inside each village will generally be found two or three pattis 
of distinct origin. his is accounted for by the manner im whieh 
the country was colonized. In the history of each village it will 
be seen that the founders came in comparatively recent times from 
different parts of the country, and belonged to different yots; and 
that they united merely for their own convenience, the common 
tie of belonging to the same tribe being sufficient To the south 
and west, on the other hand, we do find that the Jats in some 
instances came in bodies, and villages belonging to the same got lie 


either in groups or within short distances of each other. Thus the _ 


Sidhu and Gil Jats appear to have come eastward im large parties, 
and to have settled down in adjoining or alternate villages m the 
western part of Jagrion. But the rule throughout the District is 
variety of gots, and the few groups of villages that there are, each 


belonging to one got, are the exception. The reason for this. 
apparently is that in the eastern parts, in the neighbourhood of 


Sirhind and Ludhiana, the Imperial authority was always strong 
enough to protect its subject, who settled down in small villages 
as they came; while in the west it was less felt, and people of one 
tribe had to collect in large villaces for protection. In Sammrila no 
attempt was made at settlement to return the land as distmbuted 
amongst the various subdivisions; but in the other Tabsils it was 


possible to do this ronghly, as there were a few gots owning villages 


and groups of villages, And the details of area held by the leading 
qots in these two Tahsils, as ascertained by the Settlement Officer, 
are shown below, in percentages of the total area of each Tahsil:— 
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First m rank are the Garewil Jats. This got holds about fifty 
large villages near Ludhiina in a group, and members of it are also 
to be found scattered over the District; they number 17,471. 
They trace their descent to a Rajput, Raja Rikh, who came 
from the south and settled in Kahlir in the hills. Bairsi, son 
of Rikh, left Kahliir and settled at Naiebid ‘heh to the south of 
Tudhiana, and contracted a marriage wih a Jatni, called Ripkaur, 
and had to start a got for himself, as his brothers would have noth- 
ing further to do with him. His son was (are, whence the name of 
the got; but another fanciful origin is Karewdl from karewa, The 
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descendants of Bairsi gradually spread over the country to the south- CHAP.I,¢, 
west of Ludhiina. The Garewils are admitted by the other gots to Population. 
be superior, and are called sdhu log, t.e., superior, As amongst the inirelveey 
a) oa their women are secluded, and do not take part in field- aa 
work. ‘heir girls are sought in marriage by the best families of 
Sardirs, and even by Rajas. The Garewil families of Raipur, 
Gujarwil and Nirangwil had a sort of local authority at the close 
of the last century, and are called by pre-eminence sah log. The 
Garewils are in consequence of all this the proudest of the Jats, and 
somewhat inferior as cultivators. They are also very extravagant 
and quarrelsome ; but they take to service better than any other got 
as they hold it honorable, and in all of their villages will be found 
men who are either serving in our army or in receipt of pensions. 
A great deal of money thus finds its way into their hands. When 
they trust to cultivation alone, they are not so successful. .A widow 
ean marry her dewar (husband's younger brother) or jeth (hus- 
hand's elder brother) only. This is also the rule among the Gils 
and Sidhis. Among the endogamous subdivision of the Naibs, widow 
remarriage is not allowed. Among the remaining sections of the 
Jats a widow is expected to marry her dewar or jeth, but varying 
degrees of laxity obtain in the observance of the custom. 

The Gils (10,289) own about forty villages, mostly m Jagrion Gils. 

'Tahsil. They are next in rank to the Garewils, and their women 
are secluded. ‘They are also fond of our service. They here 
claim descent from Siirajbansi Rajprits, their ancestor being a king 
of Gharmela in the south, whose son, Akaura, took to agriculture. 
The son of Akanra, Gil, founded the got which moved northwards 
by degrees. They came to this District from Kusla inthe Jangal 
iléqu about 250 to 300 years ago, in the reign of Shih Jahin it 
is said. he Gils are first rate agriculturists ; but their habits are 
generally extravagant. 

The Sidhds (12,415) havea good many villages m Jagrion  Sidhde, 
Tahsil, where there are two or three “ Sidhwins.” They are a 
well-known gof throughout the Lahore and Amritsar Divisions, and 
much has been written of them. Those of the Ludhiina Distret 
are of the Bardr subdivision ; and came from the south-west, from 
Faridkot it is said, in the time of the Rais within the last 200 to 
300 years, 

The Dhariwdls (12,361) have a good many villages lying about —Dhariwale 
Pakhowdl and are found inthe Jagréon Tahsil mostly — Their 
ancestor was, as usual, Rajptit, who came from Jaisalmir and 
settled in Kéngar in Nabha territory, becoming a Jat. From 
Kéngar his descendants came into this ‘District under the Rais and 
their Sikh successors. The Dhdriwils are accounted one of the 
superior gots of Jats, but do not differ much in their customs from 
the others. 

The Bhandhérs are the descendants of Bhandhér, who was the Bhandhérs. 
offspring of the union of a Rajpit and a woman of inferior caste, 

i 
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CHAP.1,C. He settled in Bhatinda first, and thence his descendants migrated 


to Rao Sidnd in the Malaudh wdga, where the tribe now holds ten 
or twelve villages. 

The Sekhons had a similar origin to the Bhandhérs, and came 
to this District from some place in Patiila territory, Bhadaur it is 
said. Their villages are scattered all over the District. 

The Dhillons (6,594) say that y came from the Manjha in 
the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shih 


Minor gots of the Jats are— 


Nin - od r, 42 .. 4,868 
Sindhu ... fs FL bee we «68008 
Mangat ... ‘ids faa ee wi «GUAT 
Chima ... Tr vine Hp oe «698,000 


It would take up too much space to detail the tradition as to 


~ the origin of each of these. They are to be found seattered over 
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the District, holding single villages or subdivisions of villages. 

The Rajptits are undoubtedly the oldest of the agricultural 
tribes that now hold the District. Mr. Walker writes: “Tt 
might perhaps be taken as good evidence of the demoralizing 
effect of the Muhammadan religion that the Hindi Rajput is very 
little inferior to the Jat as a cultivator. In the Bét of Samrala 
the most prosperous village belongs to them, the proprietors being 
free of. debt and largely engaged in trade. The Muhammadan 
Rajptit of this District possesses at least all the bad qualities gene- 
rally ascribed to his tribe. He has a good physique, but this is 
about all that can be said in his favour, As a cultivator he is 
useless, being indolent and apathetic toa degree. He will never 
do an honest day’s work if he can help it, and spends every penny 
he can borrow. His village is generally a picture of slovenh 
cultivation; and he will tell one that this is because it is not his 
proper business to follow the plough, and because his women are 
secluded. If possible he will rent his land to some one else, and 
never fails to try to spend more than his neighbour on a marriage 
celebration, regardless of the fact that it is certain ruin to him. 
His women are said to be quite incapable of managing their house- 
hold affairs, and the Hindti_ shopkeeper in a Rajptit village makes 
a fortune im a very short time, at first, it is said, by cheating 
the women, and then by getting the men into his books. 
If a Rajput does take to service, it is only in a_ half-hearted 
way; and he will on the slightest excuse throw it up and 
return to his village. In fact the Muhammadan Rajput of 
this District has, as far as I know, no redeeming points in his 
character, and is a perfectly useless member of society. 1 may 
mention that at the Regular Settlement the Muhammadan Rajput 
villages were treated very leniently, and in many cases pay half 
or one-third less than their neighbours; but this moderation 
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appears to have had no other effect than to encourage further CHAP. I, C. 
extravagance. The great feature in a Réjpiit’s character is, I poputation. 
think, a complete want of anything that could beso designated. ,,.. 
He is the most vain and foolish of mortals, and can seldom give a their mL Spiol 
reason for anythmg that he does. He is, as a matter of course, Pla 
discontented; but it would require a peculiar state of society to the tribe. — 
suit him. These remarks apply to the tribe as a whole; but there 
is a daily increasing number of members of it in whose favour an wlio 
exception should be made.” The Rajpits in this District are $50. i 
mainly Muhammadans, at the Census of 1901 they numbered 
29,473 of whom 1,331 were Hindis, and 344 Sikhs. The Hindu 
Rajputs inhabit two or three villages in the Samrdla Tahsil. The 
most important subdivision of the tribe are Manj Bhatti, Ghose- 
waha, Punwir, Niru, Tawar, and Warya. Of these the Manj are si. 
the most numerous (5,990). ‘They are all Muhammadans and are 
found chiefly in the Jagrion Tahsil. They profess to be Bhatti 
Rajpits. The Manj Réjputs owna good many villages in Jagrion 
Bet and uplands. They come from the south-west, their ancestor 
Chichu leaving Faridkot and settling at Hatir, From Hattr the 
| descendants of Chichu founded several large villages, Andlu, 
Halwiarah, &c., in this District, and also crossed the Sutlej. The 
family of the Rais of Raikot is looked upon as the head of the got 
on this side of the river. These Rais at one time held a great part 
of the District under their sway, and a detaled account of the 
family will be given elsewhere. 
The chhat system prevails among the Manj Rajpits."’ Thetwo 
ancient chats of Hattir and Talwandi Rai in this District date from 
the time of Babar, while two more, Raikot and Hatwira, have since 
been added as Manj Rajputs have settled in them. The Rais of 
Talwandi and Raikot pay a chhat of Rs. 20. There are two maldne 
in the District ; Raisar and Andlu. The custom appears to be losing 
vorue. 


The Ghorewahis are another numerous section (4,562), live Ghorewahas, 


rather to the east of the District in the Samrila Tahsil, owning a 
large number of villages along the Sutlej both in this District and 
in Jullundur. They founded the town of Rahon in the Jullundur 
District. ‘They are Surajbansis and trace their descent from 
Hawaha, brother of Kachwaha, who came into the country in the 
time of Shahab-ud-din Ghori (1,150 A.D.) and was allowed a grant 
of as much landas he could ride round ina day. Others say he 
presented a vazar of a horse and got the tract which his descend- 
ants now hold. 

The Bhattis rank highest in the tribe. They usually marry 
among themselves, but sometimes give their daughters to other 
Rajputs of good family. Their ancestor, Sheikh Chachu, was granted 
the state of Hatiir, on lis conversion to Islam, which had formerly 


(l) See Punjab Consus Report, 1001, p. 333, 


= 
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CHAP.I,C. belonged to the Tunwir Réjptits. The Tunwirs, Punwars, Nards 

Population. and Wayas all seem to have come to this part of the country in the 

he ' days of Prithvi Raj. The Narts founded Phillaur m the Jullundur 
District. 


Géjars. The Gdjars of this District are unable to give any distinet 


Gordon account of who they are or whence they came, but it appears 
Walker, 8. R, 
52, 


§ pretty certain that they are a nomad race (Gav-char=Gijar) who 


moved from towards the hills in search of pasture, and gradually 
settled down along the river for the sake of the grazing, They 
now hold a number of villages in the Bet or low-lands, mostly in 
Ludhiina Tahsil. About 100 years ago Sardar Sudha Singh and 
the Kakars, who held the Bet lands under Ludhiana, located them 
in villages; and they have only since then taken to agriculture. 
The Giijars of this District are all Muhammadans. They are of 
good physique, tall and well made, but are said to be lacking in 
courage. Intellectually they are not strong; and they are, as a 
rule, much too easy going and careless to get on in these times. 
As cultivators, they are not of the first class, though superior to 
the Rijpits. They have a hereditary liking for cattle, especially 
that of other people; and most of the Gujar villages contam men 
recognized by the police as criminals. They are, as a tribe turbu- 
lent, discontented and lawless ; and gave a great deal of trouble in 
the Mutiny. Gijar women help their husbands in the fields. The 
shine | subdivisions are Gorsi and Chechi, also Kalas and 
Paswal. 


rey The Ardins of the District 52,220 appear to have worked their 

aoordo * way up the Sutlej from the direction of Multin. They are also 

553, said to be Kambohs converted to Muhammadanism. It is very 

probable that they did come up the Sutlej, for they can be traced 

along its banks in the low-lands of Lahore and Ferozepore and 

half-way up this District; but they are not to be found higher 

than the town of Ludhiina. They are probably a mixed race, 

gardeners by profession, who in some locality or other have formed 

themselves into a separate tribe and spread over the country. 

The Ardins are all Muhammadans. hey are generally small, wiry 

men, capable of a great deal of labour. As cultivators, they rival 

the Hinds Jats, but are inferior to the latter in intellect, Intensive 

cultivation is their strong poimt as extensive cultivation is the 

Jat’s. An Ariin will support himself and his family ona very minute 

area of irrigated land, on which no one else a possibly exist : 

; but, as the owner of a large holding, he is less successful than the 

i> Jat, and does not seem to have the power of managing a largefarm. 
All the members of his family assist the Ardfn in his cultivation : 

and the women sell the vegetables or exchange them for grain. 

The Ardin is a very quiet and inoffensive member of society, and 

does not appear to trouble himself about politics. The principal 
subdivisions in this District are Ghalar, Ghalan, Jatali, rae 
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The Awins, 4,580, are said to be a race of foreigners, who 
came with the first Muhammadan invaders from beyond the Indus, 
“The tribe holds some ten or twelve large villages round about 
Ludhiina situated in the low-lands and in the Dhiia. Their number 
is understated in the census, some having perhaps been returned as 
Shaikhs. The Awinsare all Muhammadans. They are a very fine, 
o0werful race of men, and are inferior only to the Hindd Jats in 
intellect and enterprise. ‘They are very fair cultivators, but do not 
depend entirely on agriculture, and are always ready to turn their 
hands to anything. ‘They are fond of service in the army, pence, 
&e.; and most of their villages can turn out a number of carts 
which are worked for hire. In the last Kabul war they made a 
great deal of money by carrying between Jhelum and Peshawar, 
and some of the villages depend much more on their carts than on 
their fields. They are an extravagant race, and spend at least as 
much as they earn. ‘The Awiins are very strict Muhammadans, and 
say their prayers regularly. Very many of them have recerved 
a relizious education and are Maulvis. Their women are secluded. 
Their chief fault is quarrelsomeness, which has, as in the case of 
the Jats, developed under us into a love for, litigation. 
There are a few Dogars in the Bet, 2,411. They resemble 
the Gujars, being of good physique, but wanting in intellect. As 
cultivators, they rank with the Giijars, and run them very close as 


thieves. Their women work in the fields. There are one or two § 


whole Sayyid villages; and the tribe holds shares in others scattered 
over the District. Those of Taraf Saiadin, one of the subdivisions of 
Ludhiina, are respectable and well-to-do ; but, as a rule, the Sayyids 
are poor cultivators, being much too lazy. There are a few Sainis 
and Kambohs, the latter being Muhammadans. 


The following Pathin tribes are represented in this District: 
—Balozai, Tarbau, Barakzai, Daudzai, Ghilzai, Gore, Tamén Khel, 
Yusafzai, Jangzai. Besides their own women, they will marry 
among the Chohans, Mujis and Behues, but will give their daughters 
in marriage to them. Pathins number 3,959. They are mostly 
refugees from Kabul living in Ludhiina town but an ancient colony 
of them hold lands in Bahlolpur. 

The Kalils might almost have been classed as agriculturist 
for they are all either land-owners or im service, generally both. 
A proposal to include them among the agricultural tribes has been 
submitted to Government. 

The Kipurthala Chief held a very large portion of this District 
under Mahéraja Ranjit Singh; and this has given the tribe‘a step 
in the social scale. They call themselves Ahluwalia or Neb, never 
, Kalal, and are Sikhs. Some of them hold small jdgirs and they 
4 generally distinguish themselves in service. 

Riwats own one village near Ludhiana, and number 2,298. 
They have certa 





id 


nly nothing in common With R4jpiits, being the 
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mildest of men, and first-rate agriculturists. The criminal classes 
of Harnis, Bauridhs and Sénsis, are also land-owners. The Harnis 
were settled down in three or four villages in the east of the District 
by the Sikh chiefs who overthrew the Rais of Raikot ; and the others 
own each of them a village. These men all call themselves Rajputs. 
An account of them will be found elsewhere in this volume. 


Banjéras (1,099) and Lobéinas (1,004) live solely m the Bet. 
They appear to have the same origin (said to be a Rajpat one, a5 a 
matter of course); but they are now quite distinct. The Banjaras 
are a somewhat superior tribe, but it is said that in this District 
the two tribes intermarry. They are both Hindts or Sikhs by 
religion ; and, besides agriculture, are engaged in carrying grain, 
&e., on bullocks : and the Lobénas in making ropes, brushes, &e., 
from wun. 


The name of Lobdna is applied in this District to two entirely 
distinct communities called in the Census Report “‘ Musla Lobanas” 
and “ Ludhiina Lobénas,” respectively. The Musla Lobanas are so 
called by the other group to emphasise the fact that the two groups 
are distinct. They areakin to Gujrit Lobinas and give their gots as 
Pilve, Garhe, Laldize and Datles. Only two of these correspond with 
the gots of the Gujrit Lobinas. They live in the villages of Sei 
Mazra, Burj Kacha, Pawat, Fattehgarh, Hambomal and Tan 
Kalia. Their customs are partly Muhammadan and partly Himdd, 
for instance they observe the ceremony of phiras, bat a widow 1s 
remarried by nikah, This eclecticism is reflected-im their names. 


The Ludbiina Lobénas are all Sikhs, They live entirely in Bet, 
owning the villages of Balbgarh, Mangli Tanda, Dholanwil, Sasrali, 
Rur, Tanda Kishan Singh and Gopalpur, They are also found m the 
villages of Garhi Fazal, Jassowal, and Lubangarh. They are said 
to be a branch of the Chanband R4jpit. They have the following 
gots :—Dagnawat, Udiina, Sukiina, Majrawat, Bartia, Balthia, and 
Barnawat. They are distinguished by having a fixed bride-price. 
Rs. 120 being paid if the bridegroom is a child and Rs, 140 if an 
adult, to the girl's father. On the Holi festival these Lobanas have a 
curious custom. After burying a pice and a betel-nut they heap up 
cow-dung cakes over the spot and make a large fire. When the fire 
has burned out, they gather in large numbers round the ashes and 
proceed to hunt for the pice and the betel-nut. Whoever finds 
them is very lucky, and it is believed that he who finds one must 
find the other. The custom is referred by them to a variant of 
the Praladh legend. They practice karewa and worship Guga Pir, 


Next in point of numbers to the Jats are the Chamirs (62,875), 
who are returned as nearly one-tenth of the whole population of the 


‘ District. These people are the most degraded of all classes excont 


the Chihras ; and their position in the village very nearly approaches 


-* to that of servitude. ‘They are known as begdri and are four 


attached to everyjvillage im the District, for the zamindérs cannot g 
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on without them. They eat the dead cattle, and are considered so 
unclean that a separate place is assigned for their residence. 
They are bound to perform certain tasks (begdr) for the 
zamindér, and receive certain allowances of grain and all 
earcases of cattle. They cannot change their place of abode, for a 
Chamir of one village would not be allowed to settle down in 
another. Further details as to their dues and services will be found 
elsewhere. They are all leather-workers, tanning the skins of the 
dead animals that are given them, and making buckets for the 
wells, bhistis’ sashaks (water-bags), shoes, &c. They are paid for 
all new goods supplied, but repairs are included in their task. 


They have masands, but not Chamarwa Brahmans, in this 
District, 7.¢.,a certain section of the caste performs priestly duties, 
They consider themselves superior to the other Chamirs, and do 
not marry outside their own circle. ‘The Chamirs bury their dead. 


Chithras (21,559) are found mostly in the towns and in some 
villages where they are servants of the higher classes of Jats and 
~ of the Rajpiits, or are village servants (fuvin) for the purpose of 
summoning people (huldri). : 

Tarkhins (20,994) or carpenters have taken to agriculture, and 
own shares in several villages. Those who follow their hereditary 
occupation are to be found in nearly every village, for they are a 
necessary element in the agricultural community. The Tarkhén, 
though classed as a village menial (more properly an artizan), is a 
man of very superior intellect, and occupies a good social position, 
He can consequently make his own terms with the zaminddr, and 
moves about as he likes. He does all sorts of carpenter's work, 
receiving a fixed allowance at harvest time for all repairs and the 
price of allnew work. There is a large colony of Tarkhins work- 
ing as carpenters in Ludhiina. These make carts, all sorts of 
urniture, boxes, &e.; and some of them have amassed creat 
wealth, which they invest in land when they can. Many of them 
re also in service; and it is a proof of their good social position 
that Ram Singh, the Guri of the Ktikas, belong to the tribe. 

4 The Lohirs (8,727) are also village servants, who do all the 
J iron-work of the agriculturists, or they are settled down in the 
| larger towns and follow their trade there. 

The Jhinwar is not necessary in most villages, for the Jat 
women usually fetch the water for domestic use themselves. He 
is to be found in the towns or in the Rajput and higher class Jat 
villages, where the women are secluded. His services are required 
everywhere in marriage and other celebrations. The system of 
caste panchayats is still in existence among the Jhinwars, but is 
said to be losing its hold on the caste. They number 18,293, 

_ The Naf is found everywhere, and is a very imrortant village 
)Servant. He is the barber, and is always ouporse in arranging 
ybetrothals, being sent as a légi or go-between. They number 12,380. 
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CHAP. 1.C The Julahas (16,736) or weavers are scattered over the villages, 


Population. Where they weave the cotton thread of the zaminddrs into | loth 
anise (woollen blankets are woven by Chamuirs or Chihras who have taken 
to the profession), There is a large colony of these people in 


Ludhuina. 
weer The Kumhars, 9,674, (brick-makers), Mochis, 9,233, (leather- 


“noose workers), and Chhimbas, 8,824, (washermen and cloth-stampers), 

| resile mostly in the towns. The agriculturists generally make 
their own bricks for the wells, but go to the Kumbhirs for water 
jars (chaiti) and other utensils; and have an agreement by the 
harvest about these. The Mirjsfs (5,900) are found all over the 
District, principally in the Rajpiit villages. They live by alms. 





The Kashmiris are settled in Ludhiina town. They are a 


dwindling community (4,766 in 1901 as against 5,42] in 1891) and 
are in sore straits now that their hereditary occupation has gone 
(see Section E. of Chapter I). | 

The following have been declared agricultural tribes for this 
District under the Land Alienation Act (Notification No. 21 §., 
‘dated the 22nd of May 1901) :— | 


Jats, 


Gajars. 
Rajpiits. Dogare. 
Awiins. Ardins. 
Sayads, | Kambohs. 
Pathiins. | Sainis, 


Leapmna FAmtirtes, 

1, Phulkién At pages 253 to 279 Griffin’s Punjab Rdjds will be found an 

ary clear account of the Bhadaur chiefship, and of the manner in which 

family. the Patiila claims over it were rejected on their merits in 1855. 

Welle sp Lhe estate was a portion of this and of the Ferozepore Districts, 

ga3. the Ludhiina villages being in the Pakkhowal Tahsfl (since abol- 
ished) till the year 1858, when the whole jag was transferred 
to Patiila, the supremacy being allowed by fayour of the British 
Government and not by right. It is not necessary under the cir- 
cumstances to do more than mention the family. Suirdir Sir Atar 
Singh, K.C.1LE., resided principally at Ludhisna, where he had built 
a magnificent house and had opened a public library. His services 
in the cause of learning are too well known to require to be noticed 


here. He had acqnired a great amount of local influence in 


Ludhiina. He died on LOth June 1896, leaving two sons, Sirdér 
Bhagwant Singh and Sirdir Balwant Singh. 


In pursuance of the will of the late Sirdir Sir Atar Singh, 
K.C.L.E., the Library with all almirahs, chairs, &c., was sent to the 
Punjab Pubhe Library, ; 


Sirdar Balwant singh, the younger son, 


died recently; 
Bhadaur leaving a minor son.- The estate is y at 


: under the manapes 
ment of the Court of Wards, Patiila State. manage-— 


A 


¥ 
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Bhagwant Singh inherited the house at Ludhiina where he CHAP. I,C. 
ally resides, he takes no interest in local municipal affairs, pooniation. 
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and 18 of no use to the administration. 


DAgeS 
275—276 of the “ Rajas.” It may be well to repeat the sediahaa 
here, bringing it up to date. 
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~The sons of Rama who founded families were in order of 
seniority— 





RAMA. 
- : 
(iMate. © gan tk = S z 
Dans Raja Ala Singh Hakhta 
(ancestor of Bhadaur family), (Patiala). (Maloanodh), 


Ald Singh and Bakhta left Bhadaur (which had been founded 
by Raima) to Duna as the eldest brother, and went to seek their 
fortunes elsewhere about the year 1729. Bakhta settled a few 
families east of Bhadaur in the village of Dhipil where he had 
connections, till he was called in by a Jat of the name of Lahna, 
who had attempted to found the village which still bears his 
name, but was pressed by the neighbouring villages. 


Bakhta built a rude fort which was called Kot Bakhta and 
made this his head-quarter ; but the name of Sahna has stuck to 
the village which still has a lavge fort belonging to the family. 
Min Singh, the son of Bakhta, conquered the Malaudh ildéga 


from the Maler Kotla Afghins about the year 1750. This was 


the period of the activity of the cis-Sutle] Sikhs against the 
Muhammadans which culminated in the fall of Sirhind in 1863, 


| The leading family of the District is that of Malaudh, a branch Ail le mr 
of the Phulkijin stock, of whom mention will be found at a 
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CHAP.1,C. Min Singh died leayine an extensive estate to his two sons, 

Population Dalel Singh and Bhag Singh, who quarrelled about the division 

Pe ater uiak of this. The dispute was refiicd to Sirdir Chihar Singh of 

family, Bhadaur, and the decision then given had established the rule of 
succession in the family. The elder son got two-thirds and the 
younger one-third; and it is according to these proportions that 
all subsequent distributions of the jdqir have been made within the 
various branches. There has never as yet been more than two 
sons to succeed in any branch. The Malaudh family maintained 
a position of independence, the relationship to the Patiila Rajiis 
giving it immunity from the attacks of its neighbours. It came 
under our protection with the other cis-Sutlej] chiefs at the begin- 
ning of the century. When the Ludhiina District was formed out 
of the territories annexed in 1<¢46 the Malandh estates were includ- 
ed in it, but the jdyir was maintained in its entirety as the family 
had not been compromised in the struggle of 1845. The jagirdars 
were allowed to continue collections from the cultivators till in 
1820, when a cash assessment was fixed for the villages of the 
jdgir, The family, like all other cis-Sutlej] chiefs, except the 
six treated as independent, was deprived of all powers, and its 
local influence may be said to have almost ceased, for the Jats, 
who make up the population of the villages, have little respect 
for anyone who cannot display authority over them. In 1860 the 
representatives of the three main branches were invested with 
magisterial powers, to be exercised within the local limits of their 
jagire, and this measure has done much to resuscitate the influence of 
the family, and has placed it ina much better position with regard 
to the people, who up to 1846 were as much its subjects as the 
villages of the Patiila State now are of the Mahirija. The value 
of the jdyir, as recently assessed, is Rs. 86,455, and it is thus dis- 
tributed between the three members of the family :— 


Rs. 
(1). Sirdér Badar Singh vs w» §=645,910 
(2). Sirdar Sundar Singh a a. 22,087 


(3). Sirdar Belwant Singh is ... 18,508 


The family, besides enjoying these revenues, also owns a g 
deal of bir, or land reserved by the chiefs for grazing, firewood, 
hunting, &e., as well as all holdings of such as absconded on the 
introduction of a cash assessment or subsequently. Some of the 
birs are of considerable extent and are still covered with a growth 
of wood. The villages of the jdyir were distributed between the 
other Sirdirs before annexation; and in 1878 between Sirdirs 
Badan Singh and Sundar Singh. Sirdir Uttam Singh, the head of 
the family lived in Rimgarh (near Malaudh) where there is a lare 
fort built by his father Sirdéir Fateh Singh. He had also the fine 
old fort at Sahna, built by Chaudhri Bakhta; but this he seldom 
visited. The Sirdir had the powers of a Ma gistrate of the 2nd 
class and civil powers in cases upto Rs. 500 in value. These powers 
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were afterwards withdrawn, as Government was displeased with 
him on account of his dispute with his wife Sirdirni Ind Kaur. 
He was also a Provincial Darbari. He died in October 1895 and 
his jdgir and property were divided between Sirdirs Badan Singh 
and Sundar Singh in the ratio of two-thirds and one-third, respect- 
ively. His widow Sirdirni Ind Kaur was given a maintenance of 
Rs. 100 per mensem, to be paid in the shares they inherited the 
property of their father. 

Sirdar Mit Singh lent his best assistance in the Mutiny, supply- 
ing horsemen and footmen to the extent of his ability. For this 
he was rewarded by the perpetual remission of half of his commu- 
tation money; and, while the other branches pay two annas in the 
rupee of their revenue, his descendants have to pay only one anna. 
Sirdar Badan Singh, who is now undoubtedly the leading member 
of the Sikh community in the District, resides at Malaudh. He 
exercised the same civil and criminal powers as his father until 
1903 when he was permitted to voluntarily resign them to his son 
Sirdir Dal Singh. Sirddr Badan Singh was granted the title of 
C.8.1. on the occasion of the Coronation Darbar of 19038. He is 
also Sub-Registrar for the villages held by the family in jagir. 
His younger brother, Sirdir Sundar Singh, resides at Pakkhoke 
near Sahna and is a Provincial Darbari. He is totally blind and 
consequently entirely in the hands of unscrupulous retainers. 


Sirdir Hakikat Singh died in 1875 and the estate was taken 
under the management of the Court of Wards as his son Sirdar 
Balwant Singh wasa minor. The latter was educated at the 
Wards’ School at Ambala. On attaining his majority he was in- 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate and Munsif, 2nd class, sub- 
sequently reduced to those of 3rd class. He resides at his fort 
at Bir, and, with the assistance of his wife’s relations, is fast dis- 
sipating his property. 


Sirdars Badan Singh and Balwant Singh have accepted the 
rule of Primogeniture fmancediian by eldest son). . 


The next jagir in importance to Malaudhis that of Ladhrin, 


The ancestor of this family, Jai Singh, was aGurm Jat of Karanke ™ 


Dhirke near Atéri in the Amritsar Digtrict. He was a member 
of the Nishtnwala confederacy; and in the scramble for territory 
which followed the capture of Sirhind in 1763 A. D. seoured ‘a 
piece of territory lying between Ludhiina and Samrila with 
27 villages, and 7 others in the Kharar Tahsil of Ambala District. 
dai Singh gave his brother, Nahar Singh, one of the former villages, 
Palmazra, which the descendants of the latter stillhold. Jai Sinch 
had two sons, Charat Singh and KharakSingh, the latter of whom 
was a notorious robber anid was allowed by his brother one village, 
Ranwan, which still belongs to his descendants. The rest of the 
territory went to Charat Singh, who m 1809 accepted British pro- 
tection. There was a dispute with Patiila as to the Kharar 
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CHAP. I. C. villages, which ended in the Ladhrin family getting four out of 
Population. seven. The territory in Ludhiina was small, and the relations 


Family 
Ladbrin. 


of 


between the family and the Nabha State appear to have been 
rather doubtful. At pages 392—394 of the Punjab Rajis will be 
found an account of the claim to supremacy set up by Nabha, and 
the decision of Government of India on it. Although the Ladhiain 
Sirdirs, like others of the Nishinwala group, were at times in 
actual opposition to Nabha, there can be no doubt that they 
cradually became to some extent dependent on that State. After 
the campaign of 1845-46 the Ladhran territory passed into our 
hands, and was included in the Ludhiina District, the jdgir being 
maintained to the family. The descendants of Charat Singh are 
very numerous, and the jdgir, which is worth Rs, 24,152 in all, is 
becoming more and more subdivided, 


. One or two of the family had taken to service, Sirdars Hari 
Singh and Albel Singh were Risildirs in the 12th and 13th Bengal 
Cavalry respectively, Sirdir Albel Singh was accidentally nlled in 
December 1902; and Sirdér Hari Singh enjoys a pension as 
Risildir. Sirdar Albel Singh’s son, Kartar Sieh is a Risdldir 
in the 12th Bengal Cavalry. Two more members of the family 
are employed as Ries in the 15th Bengal Cavalry; but most of 
them prefer to eat the bread of idleness. It is likely that 
in another generation or two the shares held by many members of 
the family will be insufficient for their maintenance. The rule of 
succession in the family is of Chindaiwand, i, the estate is 
partitioned according to the number of wives of the deceased, the 
children of each wife dividing a share between themequally. The 
family also owns landed property, one whole village and shares in 
ni Sees and some very fine houses at Ladhrin, where they 


The pedigree of the family is attached. Mahtab Singh, the 
head of the family, who was zaildir, died on the 22nd February 
1904, His debts are in course of liquidation from the jdgir 
under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. His son, Raghbir 
Singh, is employed in Nibha State as Nazim. There is no other 
man of any importance in the family, 
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of 


Population. 


Family 
Ladhran, 
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CHAP. I, C. The founder of this family was Rai Singh, who came from 
Popuiation. the Amritsar District in Sambat 1916; and, on the fall of Sirhind, 
Korte Beate, SCCUred four villages, Badla, Kotla Badla, Bhari and Saidpur. 
7 aaa ae The family, like others in this Tahsil, maintained their independ- 
Watre-®. Bence in the midst of their more powerful neighbours; but It is 
ee): probable that all of them would eventually have been absorbed 
by the Phulkiin chiefs or by Lahore, but for our interference, 
The villages came to us when the rest of the country was 

annexed in 1846. The pedigree of the family is given below :— 


RAM SINGH. 








[ | | 
Kar Singh, Gurbakhsh Singh, Ratan Singh, 


The descendants of Kar Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh hold 
Badla aud Kotla Badla, but they are too numerous to mention. 
Ratan Singh’s descendants hold the villages of Bhari and 
Saidpur. The pedigree of Ratan Singh’s descendants is given 
below :— 


RATAS SINGH, 


| 
‘, | 


fen | 
Sarmnkh Singh. Gurmukh Singh, 
i 





al ae a ~Y 
Bishan Singh, Atal Singh. Lal Singh, Narain Singh. 
A | 

f | | 
Harnam Singh. Naurang Singh, 
| | I 
| ee ee Hari Singh, 
Hardee Singh, Baldeo Singh, 
i ae ge a | 

Leh | | 

Goardidl Singh, Gursarn Singh, Narindsar Singh, 








i ] aenty 
Harnam Singh, Balwant Siogh. Bhagwant Singh, 


Jogindsr Singh. 








ae ee eat | 
Jodish Bingh. Bakhshish Singh, 
eS eee 
Hhagwan Singh. Thikar Singh 
1 
Bojan Singh, Boeat Stagh. 
{ 
Naranjan Singh Arjan Singh. 


The whole jdgir is worth Rs. 7,612. Lal Singh is dead and 
there 18 no other person of note in the family, | 
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The founders of the Jabu Mazra family were Rai Singh and CHAP. LC. 
Rim Singh, Jats (got Kang) from Amritsar. About 1863 they population. 
secured 16 villages to the south-west of Khanna, but were exposed J. 

to constant attacks from Patitla and the Kapdrthala chiefs, who 4 cries 
finally annexed and divided the whole estate. The Sirditrs com- on 
plained to the Resident at Ambila and eight villages were restored ~ 

to the family. These they now hold with a revenue of Ks. 10,750. 


The pedigree of the family is given below:— 
RAL SINGH, 
































Chet Ese : Rim Singh. 
al Pans 
Uttam Singh. ( 
; z Gurbakhah Siogh, Gurdit Singh, 
: | L 
Sher Singh. Lahoe Singh. Sampuran Singh, Chihar Singh. 
| 
: Goarmukh Singh, 
eT El 
i 
Fateh Singh. Jaimal Singh, Karam Singh, 
= ! 
I | j Raghbir Singh, 
Isher Singh, Kartar Singh, 
cc oe 4 
| . 
Dalip Singh, Bagga Singh, Nihal Singh, 
alins alias 
Partap Singh Tira Singh. 
—————————- 
| F 
Bishan Singh. Kishan Singh. Hari Singh. 
Sotet f each 
Mehar Singh. Mangal Singh. 
Natha Singh, Chanan Singh. Chatar Singh. Harnim Singh. 
\ 
Autar Singh, 


There are two branches, one (Rim Singh's) residing at 

Jabu Mazra, and the other (Chet Singh’s) at Dhiru Mazra. There 
is little to distinguish these men from the Jats around them 
except their extravagance, and not one of them is im service. 
Ganda Singh is the head of the Rim Singh branch; Gurmukh 
Singh is the head of the Chet Singh branch, but is at present 
undergoing 7 years’ imprisonment for dacoity in Patiila State. 
He was jdgirddr of Rs. 2,584-8. 

The Kotla Ajner family have a jdyir of four villages acquired Kotla Ajner, 
by the ancestor of the present holder, a Minjha Jat, subject of the 70 SE. 
 Ahliwalia chief. The lands came to us by annexation with the g90(), — 
_ other Kapiirthala territory in 1846; and the jagir was confirmed 
to the family, half to be held in perpetuity. The revenue 1s 
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Lupriana Disteicr.| Kdkar family, (Parr A, 
CHAP.1,C. Rs, 42,922, half of which is now received by the members of the 
Population. family. The pedigree is :— 


Kotla Ajner, EOC ar SINGH. 


ee, Se, Singh. 

Sant Singh. 

Jowala Bingh, 
Gurbakhsh Singh. 


‘Bhip Singh. Dip Singh, 
Ham Singh, 
—|_____ ‘ Gurbachan Singh. 

Eehar Singh. Kishan Singh, Kahn Singh, 

The jdgir 18 worth Rs, 2,146 and the family is of no mpor- 
tance at all and none of the members are in service. 

Gurbachan Singh, son of Gurbakhsh Singh, is a minor and his 
estate is under the management of Court of Wards. 

Other jdgirs of less note are:— 

Nishinwila :—Holding four villages in shares with Govern- 
ment (Rupalon, &c). The revenue of the jagir is Rs. 2,354, which 
is divided among six or seven families. 

Sontiwald :—Holding three villages in shares with Government 
and haying an income of Rs. 5,077. 

Shamspur:—Two villages with income to the jagirddrs of 
Rs, 2,601, 

Salaudi:—Three (villages) shared with an income to jdgirddrs 
of Rs. 1,485. 

Dhin Mulana:—Dhin Mulana (Ambdla) Sirddrs have one 
village in jagir, Rs. 2,221, 

Extinct or Mention has been made in Chap. I, B. of the various minor — 
decayed fami- chiefs who held the Tahsil at the time of annexation. Such of 
Sodhis of these as were driven across the Sutlej and have no further interest 
Machhiwira. for us here need not he noticed; but there are one or two whose 
families have since become extinct, or who, though losing their 
possessions after the Sutle] campaign, matters their local 
connection. — The Sodhis of Miichhiwira held two or three villages 
in the neighbourhood of that town, and a masonry fort in it, but 
the jayir was confiscated for their conduct in 1845. Sodhi Sarmukh, 
a representative of the family, still resides m Machhiwira and owns 
a little land but has no position. 


Kékarfamily, There were a good many branches of the Kikar family which 
came from the Jullundur Doth, One branch took possession of 
several villages about Bahlolpur, but was spoiled by Me ndrija 
Ranjit Singh, who, however, restored some of their possessionsin ~ 
iagir Bor, Fe pee of the family in the war of 1845 the 
greater part of the jdgir was confiscated and the rest lapsed + 
escheat shortly after. Sirddr Jawéla Singh, a member of thi family 


— 
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was a Risdldér, His son Mangal Singh has recently retired as 
Risdldér-Major of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry. He visited London at 
the Diamond Jubilee in 1897 and has the title of Sirdir Bahadur. 
He is a man who will be increasingly useful to District Officers as 
he is still active and fit for service. 

There was a large jdgir held at the time of annexation by 
Sirdérni Dayé Kaur of Khanna, the daughter of Dasanndha Singh, 
a Majitha Jat, who had established himself at the same time as the 
other jdgirddrs from across the Sutlej. He was the servant of 
Tir Singh Ghaiha, referred to in Chapter I. B, Daya Kaur was 
the widow of a son of the Raja of Jind and was contimued by us in 
the possession of the sdgir of her father’s villages till her death 
without issue in 1850, when the jdgir lapsed. She had a large 
fort at Khanna. ‘he jégir consisted of seventeen villages with a 
jama of Rs, 30,217. 

The ancestor of the Kheri Sirdérs, Nand Singh, was a Jat who 
came from the Minjha to assist in the capture of Sirhind; and 
afterwards established his powers over a very fertile piece of 
country in the south-east corner of the Tahsil. This was then only 
partly settled by Muhammadans and others, many of whom deserted 
their lands; and to Nand Singh is due the founding of most of the 


CHAP. I, ¢. 
Population. 
Raker family. 


jdgir. 


Ehberi jayirs, 


villages of the Kheri ildga which is now one of the richest and most . 


highly assessed portion of the District. The family maintained an 
independent position till they were absorbed by us in 1846. The 
jagir was continued to Sindhi Basant Singh, who was succeeded 
by his son Hari Singh. The latter died without issue in 1866 and 
the jdgir then lapsed. Sirdarni Nihdl Kaur, widow of Hari Singh, 
and two other female relatives, Ratan Kaur and Sihib Kaur, enjoyed 
considerable cash pensions, and Nihil Kaur had a life mterest in 
the estate of Hari Singh which was very large, consisting of shares 
in a great many villages, and considerable areas of br. land. The 
Sirdarni is a sister of Sirdér Badan Singh of Malaudh, 


Sirdérnf Nihal Kaur who was in receipt of a pension of Rs. 2,500 

a annum died on lst March 1888, when her pension stopped. 

fussammat Sthib Kaur, in receipt of a pension of Ks. 1,500 ee 

annum, died on 15th March 1886, and her pension stopped from that 

date. Sirdérni Ratan Kaur is alive and receives a pension of Rs. 1,800 

‘annum, On her death the question of reversion of her lands in 
which she has only a life interest will arise. 


_ Besides the Malaudh family, there are one or two others 
which hold smaller jdgirs in the Ludhiina Tahsil. 


_ The Khosa family of Jats belongs really to Bankandi in 
Ferozepore District. They hold three or four villages with a revenue 


of Rs. 8,362 in shares with the Malaudh family. 


Minor jdgira 
of Ludhidina 


Khosa jdgira, 
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CHAP. I, ¢. There are two families of Kalil jdgirdars at Butihri and 
Population. Hans, who hold the villages given them by the Ahliwilia chief. 
Their income is Rs. 2,377. Dayal Singh, a leading member of the 
family, is a person of great local mfluence and is a zaildar. Some 
members of the family have received land on the Chenab Canal. 
Rigariéo. A mention of this family will be found on pages 245—250 of 
Massy's Chiefs and. Families of note in the Punjab. 
The*pedigree of the family is given below:— 
BHAI RUP SINGH, 
Bhi Dharam Singh, 
Bhai Daya Singh, 


| UE Sra 
Bhai Nanak Singh. Bhai Ugar Singh, Bhai Sokhan Singh, Bhéi Godar Singh, 
! | 
Bhai Bfr Singh 


1 | 
Ehai Tamir Bhai Bir Singh (adopted), 
Singh. (elo pte h thai 
Godar Singh), Ehaéi Moher Singh 
(adopted), 
[__-_ -_ __ tee oe era Bhai Bahadur Singh 
Bhai Gurmukh Bhat Sangaut Bhai Mohar (adopted), 
Singh, Singh, Singh | 
| (adopted by Bhai Bhai Sapdran Singh, 
Bir Singh). 
eo Dhii Nardin Singh, 
Bhai Jawihir Bhai Bahadur Fingh 
Singh, (adopted by Hhai Mohar Singh). Bhai Arjan Singh 
| (adopted). — 
a 
r [ 
Bhéi Harnim Singh, Bhai Jamia Singh, Bhai Kishan Singh. | 
Bhai Arjan Singh 
(adopted by Bhai Nardin 
Singh), (Born in 1874.) 
[e.. 2 
Ardaman Singh. . Arganjan Singh, 
(Born 20th September 1899), (Born 14th Febrnary 1904), 


The family has one village (Bigariin) in jdgir (Rs. 3,800) 
and three villages (Kalahar, Dewala and Mehlan), aggregating 
Rs, 2,585 in mudi for the upkeep of a Langar at Bigariin in this 
District. There are two villages in the Ferozepore District and one 
in Faridkot State, with an annual income of about Rs. 4,940 
assigned for the same purpose. The family owns landed property 
carrying an annual income of about Rs. 8,000 per annum, 

On Bhai Nardin Singh’s death his adopted son Bhdi Arjan 
Singh succeeded him, but as he was a minor his estate was put 
under the management of the Court of Wards: and was released 
on lst October 1895 ou his attaiming majority. 

He exercises the powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd Class in 
the village of Bigariin. He was given a seat in the Coronation 
Darbir at Delhi. He was appointed a Provincial Darbiri under 
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Chief Secretary to Punjib Government’s letter No. 277, dated CHAP. 1¢. 
2ist April 1803, Population. 


Bhai Arjan Singh was most liberal, like his forefathers, in  Bégarién. 
feeding the poor in the Famine of 1899, especially Marwaris who 
were fed at the rate of 400 a day. 


Bhai of Arnauli, who has a jdgiv in Ambala, holds one village , Bhai of 
(reyenue Rs. 1,843) in this 'Tahsil. 


Of the Kékars who held the Ludhiina Bét at the end of the 
last century there is one representative, Partép Singh, who resides 
in Barniluira and is in receipt of a pension of Ks. 3 per mensem, 
while Basant Singh, an adoptive grandson of Sudha Singh Gull, also 
gets an allowance cf Rs. 500 per annum and lives at Mangat. 


The children of Maulvi Rajab Ali, the well-known Mir Munshi “ae raon 
‘of the Lahore Board of Administration, reside in Jagrion, where The family 
they have very fine houses, and they have two villages ot this of Hajab All” 
Tahsil with a revenue of Rs. 3,179 in jagir. The founder of the jane, g. x, 
family was Muhammad Jafar, a Say yi who settled in the neigh- § 92. 
bourhood of Jagrion under the Emperor Muhammad Shah, and 
got a grant of some villages round Talwand{ Kalin. His descend- 
ants lost their possessions when the Sikhs took the country from 
the Rais. Rajab Alf subsequently recovered the jdgir of two 








villages. 
The pedigree 1s :— 
sh ras JAFAR. 
Fagir-ollah, 
Bultin = hammad. 
Ali Bakhsh, 
Manolvi Sayyid Rajab Alf. 
U3) 
[ | 2 
Sharif Hassan, Bharif eet 
"7 | 3 ATi SSS 
Abbés Hogsain, Ali Akbar. Mohammad Mostafa Hassan, Vortara Hassan, 
Muhaan, 
aie . 2) 
Sharif Mubammad., Abn Tarab, 7ain-nl-Abdin, 
(Rorn L890). (Hora 1893), (Born 1806), 





in 2 7 
aad oa 
The tomb of Faqgir Ullah still stands in Talwandi. Abbis 
Hussain is Néib Tahsilddr in the Punjib, Ah Akbar was zaildir of 
the Jagrion zai! but has recently been dismissed for incapacity. 
Sharif Hussain is a respectable old gentleman and his son Mustafa 
(' Hassan is unobjectionable, but the family is going down hill fast. 


Loupataxa District. ] Rdis of Raikot. [Parr A. 


There are Sodhf families in Mallah, Bhamipura and elsewhere, 


holding petty jdgirs which are gradually lapsmg; and Jat families 
in Rajoana and Tughal; but these do not deserve mention. 





The Riis of Réikot played such an important part in the 
history of this District that it will be well to give some of the 


details connected with the family. They belong to the Manj got 


or subdivision of the Rajpit tribe; and the ancestor of the Rais, 
Rana Mokal, is said to have come from Bhatner (or Jesalmir) and 
to have settled in what is now Faridkot territory. Fourth in ~ 
descendant from him was Tulsi Dis, whe became Muhammadan in 
the reign of the Emperor Ghiis-ud-din Ghori, the family chronicle 
says, that is about the middle of the 12th century (the same period 
as that to which the Ghorewahi Rajpits of the east, ascribe their 
arrival in the part of the country now held by them), and was called 
Sheikh Chichi. His sons Bhiru and Lapil came to Hatur, a large 
village in the Jagrion Tahsil, where they appear to have lived by 
plunder under the shade of an importunate Panwir Rajput, called 
Udho, the circumstance ee recorded in the popular tradition 
“Khiun piun Bhdru Rai; Pakaré jini Udho Panwa which 
means that Bharu got the plunder, and Udho the blows. Finally 
Bharu made himself master of Hatur, while Lapél settled in the 
adjoming village of Shahjehiinpur, which his descendants still hold. 
Seventh in descent from Bhiru was Kalha I, who took service with 
a Delhi Emperor called Ala-ud-Din, perhaps the last of the Sayyid 
Dynasty, at all events in the beginning of the 15th century. Kalha 
founded Talwandi, to which place the family moved; and obtained 
an assignment of the mdlguzdri of villages in the neighbourhood, 
for which he had to pay Rs. 1,25,000 of revenue, and also the title 
of Ru, The family maintained its position as a feudatory of the 
empire (zaminddr or mustdjir) under the Lodis and Moghuls for 
several generations, and one of the Riis is said by the family 
chronicle to have been put to death for refusing a daughter in 
matriage to the Emperor Akbar. On the decline of the Mughal 
empire from the beginning of the 18th century the Rais became 
involved in disputes with the Governor of Sirhind, and Rai Kalha 
ITI, who appears to have been a ruler of very great ability, extended 
his power upto Ludhiina, which passed into his hands a few years 
before the capture of Sirhind by the Sikhs im the manner described 
in oor ined I. B. After that event he established mdependent power 
over the whole of the Jagrion (the place of the Réis) and the 
Brees part of Ludhiina Tahsils, and also a large portion of the 
Ferozepore District. The family was on at least equal terms with 
the Pathin rulers of Maler Kotla and the Phulkiin chiefs, with the 
latter of whom their relations were friendly on the whole. It was 
m the time of Rii Ahmad, successor of Kalha ITT, that Réikot was 
built; and many other towns and villages, amongst them Jagnion 
owe their angie to the family, whose rule appears to have been 
very mild, Kalha ITI was the ablest of the Réis; and under 
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him the family reached the height of its power. He was followed 
by his son Ahmad, who ruled only a short time. Im 1779 Rai 
Alias, a minor, succeeded, and the affairs of the State were managed 
by two Gijars, called Roshan and Ahmad, the latter of whom 
asserted his independence of Jagrion, but was expelled. It was 
at this time that the Sikhs from across the Sutle] commenced their 
attacks under the Bedis; Roshan was killed in an engagement with 
them. The Bedis got temporary possession of Ludhiana and some 
of the country about; but Patiila and other cis-Sutle) powers took 
up the cause of Riis, and the Bedis were expelled. En 1802, Rai 
Alias was accidentally killed while hunting near Jagrion, and there 
were left of the family only two women, Niir-ul-Nisi, his mother, 
and Bhigbhari, his widow. 


In 1806 Ranjit Singh made his first expedition into this part 
of the country; and without a struggle dispossessed the Ranis of 
all their possessions, save two or three villages, which he allowed 
for their maintenance. On annexation of the country by us, this 
jdgir was continued to Bhigbhari till her death in 1854, when it 
lapsed. The representatives of the family now left are Indyat Khan 
and Wali Muhammad Khin (vide Pedigree Table attached). Both 
have considerable possessions. The houses belonging to the family 
in Réikot and Talwandi are in the hands of these gentlemen, &c., 
but with Hatur they have no connection. : 


Rai Indyat Khan is a young man and is President of the Raikot 
Municipal Committee; his father Rai Faiz Talab Khan was the 
President of the Municipal Committee before him, and was also an 
Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge exercising 2nd 
Class powers in the Riikot Thina. On his death Rai Wali Muham- 
mac Khan was given the powers of a Magistrate of the Srd Class 
(Honorary) and is also Honorary Civil Judge trying Civil cases up to 
Rs. 100 in value (Thina Réikot). He is also zaildir of the 

Talwand{ zail, Both Ri Wil Muhammad Khin and Rai Inayat 
Khan have considerable local fluence. 


Bahdwal Khan, cousin of Réi Indyat Khan, has recently obtained 
a direct Commission in the 8th Bengal Lancers and taken a dozen 
Rajput recruits with him. ‘This connection should be very bene- 
ficial to the family. 





CHAP. I, C. 
The Riis of 
Raikot, 
Gordon 
Walker, 8. K, 
5 03, 
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Riis of Rdtkot. 


Lupaiana District. ] 
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Some mention should be made ofthe Political refugees and CHAP: I: ¢. 
eae who followed us from Afghdnistén in 1842 and had Population. 
Hadhifina assigned to them as a place of residence. The family a 
| of Shih Shujii-ul-Mulk have rail here since our withdrawal from ladhitee 
Kabul in 1842. Bia Br 

Shihafda Muhammad Towéhir is the leading representative 
of the family at Ludhiana. Shthzida Hamdam, son of Shahzada 
Nadir is a Tahsildér, and Wala Gauhar, a District Judge m the 
Punjéb. Many of the descendants of the original refugees: who 
have intermarried excessively are of miserable physique and few 
now are capable of earning their own living. | 

This family after the execution of Nawab Abdul Rahmin Khan — Jhajjar 
was sent here after the Mutiny and have since resided here. None funnily, . 
of the family is remarkable in any way. : 

Séioh Muhammad Khan came with us from Kabul in 1842,and Family of 
was in receipt of Rs, 1,000 per mensem. His son Yar Muhammad S*eh i 
Khin succeeded to Rs. 500.. There are only women left in the Khan, 
family who receive Rs. 120 a month. Muhammad Hassan Khan ~yypammaa 
(Kabul pensioner): distinguished himself in the Mutiny: He Hassan Kbén 
had a pension of Rs. 800, and his family has now a pension of 
Rs, 200, 

The well-known Mohan Lal (Agh4 Sthib) Hinda, Christian and  aghé Hasso 
Muhammadan lived for many years here and has left some descend. 7°. 
ants of various religions. 









RELIGION. 
he distribution of every 10,000 of the population by religions , Disttitation 
as ascertained "able 18 ‘of 
at the enumer- Per . 
ations of 1901 


and 1881 is 
given in the 
margin. 


increase of 
Sikhs, and, to 
a less extent, 
madans at the expense of indtis in 1901 was most marked. There 
were 415 Native Christians in 1901 as compared with 179 in 1881. 
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The agricultural population of the eastern part of the uplands 
is strong in the Hindu and weak in the Sikh element. Heligion 
follows very closely the main division of the Jats, which is sketched 
above (page 53), and Sikhism has laid hold on those of the western 
sa and of the Jangal, while to the east the people are mostly 

indu. 

The Hindu population of the Jagrion 'Tahsfl is made up of tho 
mercantile, trading and miscellaneous classes inhabiting the towns 
and following their occupations in the villages; and it may be said 
that the Jat population is entirely Sikh, the total of the Jat popula- 
tion in the T'ahsil being abouta quarter of that in the whole District. 
On the other hand, the proportion of Sikhs is very smallin Samrala ; 
and in the Ludhifina Tahsil, to the east of the Miler Kotla road, 
most of the Jats are Hindts, while to the west of it and towards the 
Jangal they areall Sikhs. From what has been said above of the two 
types of Jat it will be seen that the adoption of one ps or the 
other depends in some degree on the mental qualities of the people, 
which again are the result of locality; but the real cause of the 
spread of the Sikh religion in the western parts is that this tract 
was always beyond the power of the Muhammadan emperors, 
while in the villages round Sirhind it was easy to check it. 
The Jat of the east has little time for any religion, and we might 
expect the form adopted by him to be of a lower order, and more 
involved in superstition. He keeps his ancestors’ religion as he does 
their system of cultivation ; and wants no change, haying few ideas 
beyond his fields. Accordingly there are few fairs, of any note, in 
Tahsfl Samréla. On the other hand the Jat of the west is independ- 
ent in his religion as in everything else; and Sikhism is just the 
sort of faith that would commend itself to his mind. 


The Muhammadan portion of the agricultural population is 
confined tothe Bét and the country just over it, which they hold 
to the almost total exclusion of Hindis. They have also villages 
scattered over the uplands ; and tho Muhammadan element is yery 
strong in the town of Ludhiina. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detailed account of the 


various Hindu sects, but some mention may be made of the Sultinis, 


who make up the greater part of the Hindu Jat Aap oe 
These are the followers of the Muhammadan saint, Sakhi Sarwar 
Sultan, whose tomb is at Nigiha, in the Dera Ghazi Khan District, 
Mr. Ibbetson gives his date as of the 12th century. No one has 
yet been ableto find out how and when the worship of the saint 
spread through this District; but itis said that the Jats brought it 
with them, and they may well have done so in the case of all 
Immigrations within the last 800 or 400 years. It is probable that 
the belief spread eastwards in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
that at the time of Guri Govind Singh most of the Jats held it, 
the conversions to Sikhism being from it. The Sultdnis are nominally 

inary Hindtis, worshippers of Shiv or of Dévi; but it is charac. 
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teristic of popular Hinduism that the saint and his shrine, being 
something more tangible than the deity, have entirely excluded the 
latter, and that the saint should have been a Muhammadan. They 
are, as might be expected, very lax Hinds. An account of the 
Bhardis, or guardians of the village shrines of Sultdn (pirkhand) 
has been given under Castes (page 54). These pirkhdnds have 
always the same shape—a square base with four small domes at the 
_ corners, and in the centre a small temple 10 or 12 feet high. There 
is a door in front of the shrine; and, facing this, two or three niches 
for lamps. Otherwise it is empty, there being nothing to represent 
the saint. The Thursday offerings at the shrine are not universal, 
and are generally made by the women. The Bharat attends all that 
day. It is very eommon fora person wishing to attain some object 
(e.g., to succeed ina law suit) to make a vow to the shrine; and 
offerings in this way also goto the Bharii. Once ayear, on & Friday, 
the ceremony of rét is performed in most Sultam families. A huge 
loaf is made of one maund (kachcha) flour and half a maund Sette 
of gur, and cooked. The Bharéi attends and beats the drum, anc 
sings the praises of the saint while this 1s preparing; and receives 
one-quarter of the bread, the other three-quarters being eaten by 
the family and the neighbours. This is the great observance of the 
Sultdnfs, and they really appear to have no others. 


One of the few fairs in Samrila Tahsil is that at Bhidla, 
which possesses a khangdh of Sakhi Sarwar. Here a fair is held on 
the 1st Thursday of the bright half of Jeth. A rot is cooked and 
distributed. Inside the khingdh is acenotaph of Sakh Sarwar. 
Its management is in the hands of the Kumhirs and Bhardais of 
Bhiidla in equal shares. 


The Ludhidna District and adjoining cis-Sutlej territories figure 
largely in the annals of Sikhism." Gurti Nanak and his successors 
made many converts in this tract; but it is more famous as 
the scene of the wanderings and persecution of the great Gurt 
Goyind Singh ; and it was here principally that the religion took 
its militant form from contact with the Muhammadans. Sirhind, 
the head-quarters of the Mughal power in these parts, 1s only a few 
miles east of the Samréla border, It was against this town that 
the earliest efforts of the Sikhs were directed ; and it was here that 
after the dispersion of the Gurii’s followers by the lieutenant of 
Aurangzeb, the wife and children of Govind ae were murdered 
—a deed that has made the town accursed to all his followers. | It 
is in this District, too, that the latest development of Sikhism has 
had its origin under Rém Singh, Kika. The two page ie of the 
Jats, i.e., Sa worship (for such it is) of Sultén, and Sikhism, do 
not really differ very much from each other in practice. | The 
ordinary Sikh of the District is a Hindu who reverences the Gurts 
and their Scriptures, and in token of this has taken the baptism 


(l) See Gazetteer of Jullandur District. 
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(pabad), and adopts at least some of the signs enjoined by Gurii 
zovind Singh. The Sultani isa Hindu who has inherited the 
worship of Sultan; but the more intelligent of them see the 
absurdity of this, and really believe in the Gurtis as much as the 
Sikhs do. Sultdénis are constantly taking the pahul or baptism, 
and the conversion makes almost no difference to them, except 
that they have to give up smoking. A Sulténi Jat will often say 
that he did not become a Sikh because his father was not one, and 
it was not the custom of his family to take the pahu/, but that his 
sons would be Sikhs; and he had really no better reason for his 
own form of religion, which he admitted to be foolish. Such a 
distinction as the manner im which sheep and goats ought to be 
killed.for food is not likely to affect a people who never touch 
flesh, and really consider it a sin to kill any animal. The Malwa 
sikh of the present day admits the Hindu gods, and follows the 
Brihmans in everything. He is very unorthodox on most points, 
but has ‘taken the pahul generally from the hands of some holy 
man who has visited his village, less often at Amritsar, After 
this he adds ‘Singh’ to his name, if he has not taken it in anticipa- 
tion, must renounce smoking, and keeps three out of the five ‘k’s’ 
enjoined by Guru Govind Singh, viz., the kés or long hair, the 
kanga or wooden comb, and the kach or drawers. There is nothing 
approaching to bigotry in the disposition of the Sikh Jat: and so 
much of his faith as is not made of these few external observances, 
which ‘are after all more of a social than of a religious character, 
is ‘the religion of humanity preached by ‘the earlier Gurtis, A 
‘Sulténi will generally call himself a Sikh, and does not seem to 
recognize much difference between himself and the Gurd Sikh, 
except that the latter cannot enjoy his pipe. Sultin is attended 
to,once in the year; and even this isa mere matter of custom. The 
Sultani willsay that he reveres the Sikh Guris; and no wonder, 
for the moral precepts of the Granth might belong to the purest 
form of religion. The real religion of both Sikh and Sultgni is a 
belief in.one God, and in every-day life there is blind obedience to 





The most important of the recent revivals in Sikhism is that of 

the Kukas, which is a;protest against the present eet, jenn an 
lSimgh in 

its purity. “ This sect was founded about 50 years ago by an Udéei 
faqir, an Arora by caste, called Bilak Singh, who is dat Hazro 
in the Attock District. His followers were called Sagitsis or 
Habissis,; after his death in 1863 the movement died away in the 
western Punjab, but it was energetically stimulated in the cen tral 
and eastern Districts by his successor, Rim Singh, a carpenter of 
Bhami im the District of Ludhiina. The tenets of the sect pro- 
claimed Govind Singh as the only true Gurd, who prohibited all 
worship save the reading of his ‘Granth’ and all employment of 
Brahmans, and in many ways revived the original doctrines of the 
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Sikh faith. They included the abolition of caste and of restrictions CHAP- 1, C. 
upon intermarriage, abstinence from meat, liquor and drugs, and popniation. 
comparatively free intercourse between the sexes. The sectaries _. 
carried staves about in their hand, tied their turbans in a peculiar ~~" 
fashion (sidhapdgq), wore a necklace of woollen cord tied in knots, 
and had a watchword known only to themselves. Ram Singh pres- 
ently declared himself to be an incarnation of Guri Govind. Singh, 
and preached the revival of the Khalsa and the overthrow of the 
English Government. His followers used to meet by night for the 

pose of drill, while, as usual in such cases, a good deal of religious 
hysteria was excited, and ended in much sexual license. The 
attention.of Government was attracted to these proceedings as early 
as 1863, and shortly after this date the sect began to be known 
as Kiikas, or ‘shouters,’a name which has now superseded their 
original designation. For several years these people did nothing 
worse than defile or destroy shrines and idols, and murder butchers 
and others whom they suspected of slaughtering kine; but as early 
as 1869 there wasasmall Kika outbreak in Ferozepore which seems 
to have hada political object; and im January 1872 the Kika 
rising in Miler Kotla took place, which ended in fifty of the ring- 
leaders being blown away from guns, some thirty more being 
executed, and Rim Singh being deported. The sect cannot be said 
ever to haveattained any general popularity; its followers have 
throughout been drawn almost exclusively from the lowest classes, 
their attacks upon sacred places have outraged the feelings of their 
‘neighbours, while the pure morality which they at first preached 
has been superseded by the most unbridled license under the name 
of religious enthusiasm, men and women dancing naked together 
and indulging in orgies which have alienated the sympathies of the 
more decent portion of the community.” The above account of the 
Kiikas is taken bodily from Mr. Thbetson’s Census Report. To it 
the following particulars may be added : Ram Singh was born in 
Bhaini Ala, 14 miles east of Ludhiiina, about the year 1820, the son 
of Jassa, a carpenter. He was at one time in service in the Khiilsa 
army at Lahore; and, on giving this up established a shop at 
Imdhiina, This failed, and he worked as a carpenter in his own 
‘Village and at Ludhiina. Then he took to’ wandering about the 
country plying his trade; and finally became the disciple of Balak 
Singh in Hazro. When he had established some reputation, he 
settled down at Bhaini between 1850 and 1560, and thence 
disseminated his doctrines. ‘The sectincreased rapidly, and followers 
came from all parts never empty handed. He was soon able to set 
up alarge déra.; and at the time of his arrest im 1872 used to go 
about followed by a large retinue and in great state. It is very 
doubtful whether it can be said that.even the majority of the Kukas 
are drawnfrom the lowest classes, for the sect has made much more 
progress amongst the Jat Sikhs than any returns would show. 
The excesses committed by asmall body of fanaties in 1872 were 
probably disapproved of by the sect at large. The principal 
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outward signs of the faith are the straight pagri and the woollen 
cord (ma/la); but since the outbreak of 1872 (of which an account 
will be found elsewhere) the first of these is not worn by many 
Kuikas ; and the cord is kept under the clothes instead of outside, 
asit ought to be. A dispensation from the déra (where Budh Singh, 
brother of Ram Singh, resides) is easily obtained ; and it is evidentl 
the intention of the sect to give up all the outward marks of their 
faith so long as-they are persecuted. A Kiika would call himself 
a Sikh unless he were well known to be a Kika: and probably 
only a very small proportion of the followers of Ram Singh have 
been returned as more than Sikhs, which of course they are. The 
truth is that it is not possible for a Ktika to bea loyal subject of the 
British Government, as the avowed object of Gurti Govind Singh, 
whose incarnation Rim Singh professes to be, was a temporal 
kingdom ; and the establishment of this under Rém Singh is the 
first element in the faith of the sect. It is not to be expected then 
that any man, unless he were prepared to break with society and 
give his enemies a constant hold on him, would admit that he 
belonged to the sect; and most Kiikas would at the present time, 
even if asked the question directly, deny their faith. 

The Muhammadans of the District are almost all Sunnis, 99 
per cent, of them being so returned. No account need be given 
here of the tenets of the three sects. The Jats, Rajpits, Gijars, 
Ardins, Dogars are all converted Muhammadans: and their conver. 
sion was probably forcible, so that we should not expect them to’ 
be very strict, or their religion to be more than skin-deep. ‘They 
say their prayers when they have time; and generally keep the 
fast of Ramzin. The Muhammadan Réjpits are probably the most 
foolish in their religion, and most superstitious of all tribes in the 
District ; and will believe in anything. The Awéns came to the 
country as Muhammadans, and are strong in their religion, most 
villages wrt out several Maulvis learned in the law. They are, 
like the other Muhammadan tribes, guided by custom on questions 
relating to land ; but, after the Settlement Officer had attested their 
tribal code in 1882, a yery strong representation was made to him 
to the effect that, although customs contrary to the Muhammadar 
law had established themselves, the tribe now wished to enter into 
an agreement for the future strictly to abide by the latter. 


Mention has been made of the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar jn 
Dera Ghizi Khan. This isa very favourite place of Pilgrimage 
for people of both the Hindu and Muhammadan religions, but 

rincipally for the Sulténi Hindus. Bodies of pilgrims start from the 
and return in Chét (April), the journey taking about six weeks 
is performed on foot, as it erally is. Offerings are made at the 
shrme, of money, clothes, &., without any special ceremonies ; and 
three or four days are spent there. A rdéé is often made (see page 88 
ante). It is that leprosy used to be cured by a visit to thig 
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shrine ; but generally a man gets whatever he wishes by making the CHAP. IC. 
pilgrimage, or goes on it to fulfil a vow. Population. 

Hindts of all tribes go from this District to the temple of Dévi Temple of 
at Jawaélamukhi in Kéngra, They are accompanied by their families, Devi, at 
while, as a rule, men only goto Sakhi Sarwar, There are four vinhele ep 
seasons appointed in the year for this pilgrimage, the principal ones 
being in Marchand September. Offerings are made at the shrine, and 
the hair of the children cut off and left there. Some also go to 
Naina Déyi; and the Sikhs reverence this shrine because Gur 
Goyind Singh spent some time at it. The road to Jawdlamukhi lies 
renee Hoshiarpur, and that to Naina Dévi through Réhon or 

A} par. 

Hindts also go from this, as from other Districts, to the Hard- tardwir 
war fair, especially for the Kumbh, which comes every 12 years; **?4™*** 
and the Sikhs to the Harmandar Ji or temple at Amritsar, for the 
Baistkhi and Diwali fairs, but not in any great numbers, and more 
probably with a view to purchase of cattle than of worship. 

The next three places of pilgrimage to be mentioned lie in the __ Kulchetar 
Ambala District near Thinesar, within what is said to be the circle p2*"™ 
where the last great battle betweon the Kaurns and Péndus was 
fought, Kulchetar (‘ Kurukshetra "—Cunningham) is close to 
Thinesar town; and, when there is an eclipse of the sun, crowds 
of pugrims go there and bathe, the day having been duly notified 
by the Brahmans. Pihewa is 12 or 14 miles further on; and a great 
fair is held there on the last day of the Hindu year (Chet Chaudas), 
when the people bathe in the Sarusti stream, which runs close at 
hand. Besides this, when any one dies an unnatural death—by 
snake-bite, by accident, &c., in fact in any other than the orthodox 
way of bemg put on the ground—the funeral obseqnies have to be 
taal by the Brahmans of Pihewa, to whom presents aré made. 

Vhen the last day of the sardd or kandgat (the period of 15 days 
during which a Hindu worships his deceased ancestors) falls ona 
Monday, a religious fair 1s held at Phalga in the Karnal District 
where there 1s a tankin which the pilgrims bathe. There is a 
constant stream of pilgrims to Pihewa, fora Hindu or Sikh musé 
go there if the person whose obsequies he is bound to perform has 
died an unnatural death. All the Hindts and Sikhs of the District 
alike go to these three fairs, crowds of them to the eclipse fair at 
Kulchetar, - 

There is shrine of Sain Bhagat at Partabgarh which is 
3s oat by the Nais of the adjoining villages. Sain Bhagat is 
held in great reverence by Nais. 

A few Muhammadans go to the fair of the saint Pir Banoj Mohammed- 
held at Sun4m in Patidla; one in 10,000 goes to Mecca; a great 3°, "8" 
many go to Sakhi Sarwar, but the pilgrimage is essentially a Hindu 
institution. 

Tho Chet Chaudas fair of the Hindis is held at four places in , Fairsin the 
the District—Ludhidna, Méchhiwéra, Badowél and Sidhwaén, Tho cheudan 


aad 
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CHAP. 1.C. first three-of these are over the Buda Nala, and the fourth close to 

Population, the river. Hindus come, bathe, walk about, and then go quietly 
home. Some 30,000 from the villages. come to Ludhiana, and about 
10,000 to Machhiwara. 

Roshani Fair, The Roshani Fair is held at the shrine of the saint Pir Abdul 
QAdir Jalini (called generally “Pir Sahib”) which lies in the opon 
space between the Fort and town of Ludhiana. ‘This is a Muham- 
madan fair; but the Hindtis of the town joinin it. It is held on the 
9th—11th of the Muhammadan month of Rabiussani (called Miranji); 
and thus falls on a different date every year. Muhammadans 
come from all the villages round, make offerings, and pay their 
respects to the shrine. There is a seein custom of bringing 
cattle and keeping them tied up at the shrine all mght for goc 
luck, this being called cheuki, i.e., the cow or buffalo * watches * at 
the shrine. The fair is attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people from 
the villages; and the offerings, which are taken by a family of 
Siifis, amount to Rs. 300 or 400. The name ‘Roshami’ is derived 
apparently from the tomb being illuminated at night during the 
fair. A better account is that the shrine is that of Sayyid Muham- 
mad, a Khalifa of Hazrat Hujat-ul-Aulia, Shaikh Daitid Gangi, who 
was, according to the Hadiqa Daidi, a contemporary of the em- 
peror Alamgir and the founder of the Siifi dynasty (ste) of Ludhiina. 
His descendants became managers of the shrine and Sayyid 
Muhammad Ali Shah is its present incumbent. A mudfi of some 
160 acres in Jassiar is assigned for its maintenance. 

A secondary fair is held (on the same day as the Roshani) 
at Raipur, in honour of Pir Daulat Shah, whose disciples assemble 
there. 

Bhaiw il & The Bhaiwalé (Bhaibéla) Fair is held ona piece of waste land 

a of Dad, 4 village close to Ludhiina. It falls on the 10th Sudiof 
Magh in January-February ; and is in honour of a disciple of Guri 
Nanak called Béla. There is a samédh and also a tank; and Hindis 
make offerings of money, grain, &c,, which are taken by the masands 
or guardians (Khatri Sikhs of Kudhani, in Patiila). the people also 
make curds overnight and take them te the fair, where they eat or 
distribute them after presentation to the shrine ; and it is the duty 
of every one to scoop out seven handfuls of earth, originally no 
doubt with a view of increasing the size of the tank. The fair 
lasts one day, and some 10,000 people attend it,. 

{The Sudlak- The Sudlakhan Fair at Chhappar in Ludhiina Tahsil on the 

par Fair, southern border of the District, is also an important one. It is held 
on the Anant Chandas or 14th of the bright half of Bhidon (Sep- 
tember) in honour of Guga;"” and there is a large shrine, or mari, 
in his honour. The local account generally given of Giga is that he 
was 2 snake, and changed his form to that of a man im order to 

SOaksstan tennant oe 
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marry a princess.") Afterwards he returned to his original shape; CHAP.1, C. 
but in the meantime acquired a great kingdom and won renown, population. 


which has come down to the present time. The diddis, or itinerant 


minstrels, make up stories about Giga as they go; and it is Impos- | 


The Sud- 
akhanor 


sible to say what he was originally. The fair is a Hindu one, but Chharpér 


Muhammadans also: attend; and some 50,000 people assemble. 
The cash and grain offerings made at the shrine are taken by the 
resident Brihmans, which amount to some Rs. 300 a year. Offer- 
‘ings of eatables are taken by the Mirisis if offered by Muhamma- 
dans and by the Chihras and Chamiars if offered by Hindus. As at 
the Bhaiwihi Fair, the people scoop out earth from a pond near 
the mari seven times. Cattle also brought to be blessed as in the 
Roshani Fait, This is supposed to protect them from snakes. 
They are also kept for a night (chwaki bharwdna) at the shrine. 
The shrine isreputed to have the power of curing snake-bite, and it 
is said that a person bitten will recover if put beside it, Perhaps 
this reputation is due to the traditions about Giga, in all of which 
there is something about snakes. ‘The shrine is said to date from 
1890 Vikrami. 


Giiga has an interesting mari at Raikot, where his twin cousins, 
sons of his maternal aunt, are worshipped on the Anant Chaudas 
or last day but one of Bhidon, North of the town is a small tank 
called the Rattowini. Here a mound of earth has from the 
earliest times been made for Gtiga’s propitiation, because close b 
is a large grove of kurir bushes, the haunt of snakes. In 1841 v. 
was a year of portents. A snake took up a position on the mound 
‘and for two days the Chet Chandas and puranmdsht refused to 
move. Huge offerings were’ made to it. A Khatri girl was 


possessed by Giga, and declared that he wished a mdri to be built 
to him there. At the same time a Khatri recovered from fever in 
response to a vow and accordingly built the mari, which has since 
fallen down, only a platform, a well and the serpent’s hole (virmt) 
remaining. .As many as 50,000 people used to frequent the fair, 
but Chhappir has supplanted it in popular favour and people 
only visit it on their way back from the fair there. The pujdris 
are Kale Brahmans, once priests of the Rais of Raikot. Small fairs 
in honour of Gtiga are also held at various places on the nawmt 
(9th) of the dark half of Bhidon, or, in some places, on the 9th of 
the bright half. 


In the Agwir Gujarin of Jagrion town 1s the shrine of 
Mohkam-nd-Din, a Réjpit of the Ambala District who appears 














(1) The local legend avers that once a saminddr of Mabernn atole a plough but lost his 
Way and waa canght next day, Aa econ ns th: plough was taken Fron him he received 
his power of seeing und as this theft occurred moar 4 strpents hole in Uhhappar, Garge Ham, 
a Br&hman of that villngw, swept, plastered and worshipped the Pernt. His son Sahib Ram 
built the shrine with some other Bralimana, and the offerings are divided Into > shares howe — 

Ganga Ram's Muhia’s 7 

desconiante ahln « 
oa Ghulla’s Descendants, 1 share each, 
Dahari's 
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CHAP.LC. from an inscription in the shrine to have died in 1915 (V. 14th 

Population. Phigan). Up to 1940 V. the fair only lasted one day, but since 
The sna. then it has been held for three days and nights, beginning on 14th 

Iakhanor Phigan. : 

Jhbappar 


Fair. An interesting tribal shrine is the Lachhman mdri at Pabian 
in Tahsil Jagrion, The fair is held on the day after the Chet 
Chaudas, The Mallhi Jats thus describe its origin :-— 


The Mallhis have a large fair on the same date Chirk (the 
out-lying Sub-Tahsil of Kalsia State in Ferozepore) and the Mallhis 
of Pabidn claimed a share in the offerings made there, but the 
Mallhis of Chirk rejected their claim and so, about 500 years ago, 
the Pabiin Mallhis sent their Mirjsi, Shiman by name, to purlom 
two bricks and two lamps from the Chirk mari. Shaman succeeded 
and with those bricks the mri at Pabiin was founded in the time 
of Rai Qarir of Talwandi. The mdéri isa large dome of masonry, 
22 feet square and 43 feet high with two storeys. It contains no 
image, only a Sogn of 10 bricks, 4 9” long by 3’ 8” wide. 
Round the mari lie some hundreds of bighas of waste land, the 
wood grown on which is not used by any one for his own purposes. 
A Hindi inscription of 1910 V. records the repair of the mart. 
All the offerings are taken by the Mallhi Jats. The village Boy 
visit it every Thursday and distribute sugar for vows fulfilled. 
At the fair people from a distance make offerings in return for 
prayers granted. Cattle are also cured by a night’s vigil at the 
shrine. Inside the enclosure is a smaller dome, called the temple 
of Bhairon who was devotedly attached to Lachhman, 


Babi Manohar has a shrine at Hedon in Samrila Tahsil where 
a fair is held on the 8th of Asauj in honour of Durga. The build- 
ing is said to have been erected by Baba Manohar. 


Jin g pur The only other fair worthy of mention is that held at the 
sir, tomb of Bure Shih, or Makiplan, a Hosain Shahi fagir of Talwira, 
who was born at Uch in Bahiwalpur. It is held at Jangpur (Jag- 
rion T'ahsil) in September (on the night between Asauj and Kartik) 
when the maize is ripening, to commemorate the anniversary of 
the saint’s demise. It is a Muhammadan. fair really ; and Muham- 
madan fayirs collect from all parts, but Hindu Jats also come in 
great numbers. Miin Bure Shth was reverenced for his sanctity 
and spiritual power by all castes and on his death in 1841 
Vikrami, a shrine was erected in his honour. The present building 
was built about 100 years later by the Riis of Talwandi. It also 
contains the tomb of Bibi Khushhélo, a Brahmani disciple of the 
Miin. Altogether some 10,000 attend. The fair 1s held at night, 
and the people light about 50 lamps at the shrine and make small 
offerings, which are distributed amongst the faqirs. Cattle are also 
brought to the shrine for a night's vigil. The present mujdwir, 
Sdin Nawdzish Ali, is also a Husain shahi and has a good reputa- 
tion. | 
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_ At Shahna, in the south of the Jangal tract, a petty fair called 
Bibariin is celebrated twice a year, on the first Sunday in the 
naurdtros of Asauj and Chet. People assemble at an ordinary 
mandar in the village. 

A great feature in the Jat villages of the uplands 1s the 
dharmsdla, an institution partly religious, partly charitable, m charge 
of an ascetic or sddhof the Udisi or of some other order. This 


CHAP. I, €. 
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end 8  charit- 


able inatitu- 
tions, 


is endowed with a grant of land, either out of the village common, — 


or from some private individual. It is the duty of the sadh to spend all 
that he gets from the land or by beggig in feeding the poor, keeping 
the langayv or alms-house gomg. Where, as in most cases, the 
occupant is an Uddsi, he or one of his disciples (chelu) also reads the 
Granth or Sikh scriptures. In the larger institutions of this sort the 
sidh and his chelis make up a college, the former being called the Guru 
or father of the chelds and the mahan! of the institution. The chelds 
collect money and sometimes set up in ether villages similar institu- 
tions, affiliated to the original one. In former times the reputation 
of these dharmsdlas was very great, and few villages were without 
one: but their treatment in our times has resulted in the closing of 
most of the old ones. The grants of land were of course intended 
for the support of the institution; and under Sikh rule if a sadh 
misbehaved he was at once turned out. But at the Regular Settle- 
ment the incumbent was in every case returned as owner of the 
land, which was at the same time exempted from revenue for the 
period of settlement. The result of this has been that the sadh 
has in most cases taken a wife, closed the dharmsdla to the public 
and he or his children are now mere landed proprietors, with a 
very comfortable house built at the public expense. In some cases 
the sddh has not actually married, but taken to evil courses ; and 
the people are powerless to prevent his misappropriating the 
receipt. Mr. Gordon Walker quoted instances in which a dharm- 
sila of great repute has thus been ruined by a profligate «adh who 
retained the land and house; and the villagers have actually had 
to create another endowment and build a new dharmsdla, There 
‘was a very famous alms-house at Jassowdl with endowments which 
amounted to several hundred acres, most of them unfortunately 
held revenue-free in perpetuity ; and this has now fallen into the 
hands of a worthless character, and is closed to the public. 


There are two or three famous langars or alms-houses well 
known throughout the country. That of Bigriin lies 40 miles 
south of Ludhiina and 1s administered by a resiilent family of 
Tarkhans (called Bhatis), who hold in jagir 2 or 5 villages in our 
territory and more in Patidla and the other states, besides owning 
a large area of land. Numbers of travellers are fed daily from the 
public kitchen, which is open to all comers; and about 1,000 
maunds of grain are distributed to the public annually. The 
déra, or building, is a very extensive one. The family has always 
been in the habit of marrying and the son succeeds as manager, 
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The present Bhai, Arjan Singh, is a gentleman of note in his own 
large village of Bigriin. This langar is very well managed. It 
was kept open in the worst years of drought (1862 and ries 
when the smaller institutions throughout the country were closed, 
and afforded relief to numbers of the poorer classes in the famines 
of 1897—1900 who flocked to it in search of food. There is also 
a large langar at Jaspdl Bingar, near Ludhijina, which is kept by 
a family of Udisi faqgirs, whose custom ts also to marry. ‘This 1s” 
an ancient institution, the first endowment having been made in 
the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah, and successive rulers 
having added others, till they have grown to some 800 acres. The 
yresent mahant is Partiib Dis; and he appears to do his best to 

eep up the institution, which is held in great repute. His father 
Gilib Das is said to have died deeply in debt in consequence of 
his expenditure in keeping the /+ngar openin the years of scarcity, 
The Heran (Jagraon Tahsil) dangar is held by an Udasi ascetic ; 
and, although its endowments are not so large as those of the 
other two, it is almost as well-known. The late mahant, Gursarn 
Das, is. said to have distributed in the famine of Sambat 1917 
(1862) 8,000 maunds of grain which his predecessor had stored, 
and to have invited the starving people from all quarters, sending 
no one empty away. ‘The present wahant is Mukat Rim. 


A whole book might be written about the religious observances, 
superstitions, &c., of the people; but it will suffice here to refer to 
a few points, which will serve ds illustrations of the popular forms of 
belief, and of the degree to which ceremonial observances still obtain, 


Hindtis and Sikhs, except Kikas, are greatly ruled by Brih- 
mans. Evory one has a parohit or priest for every-day life, and a 
pdda or superior priest (who must bea learned man, read in the 
Scriptures) for marriage and other celebrations. Whatever observ- 
ances a Brihman enjoins must be performed; and there 1s often 
a good deal of tyranny, hard penances being ordered for trifling 
faults. The Muhammadans have not the same necessity for priests 
in every-day life; but it is scarcely their own fault that they are 
so free, for they would readily believe anything; and this appears 
to be the only point of superiority in their every-day religion over 
that of the Hindis that they are not allowed to indulge in rites and 
superstitions to the same extent. 

The Chaplain of Jullundur visits Ludhitina occasionally. Tho 
church in the Civil Lines built by Government im 1882, at a cost 
of Rs. 5,237, seats 50 people. The Mission church stands jn 
the Mission compound, and Presbyterian eervices are held in it, 

The following account of the well-known Amorican Preshy- 
terian Mission has been kindly contributed by the Rey. E, } 
Wherry, D. D., Senior Missionary of the station :— 

 **The American Presbyterian Mission in the Punjab,’ which is to be 
distinguished from ‘The American United Presbyterian Mission in the 
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Punjab’ was for 69 years known as the 'Ludhisna Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.’ This title was recently changed to 
that of ‘The Punjab Mission of the Presbyterian Church, United States of 
America.’ The following are now priucipal stations of this Mission in the 
towna of the Punjab and United Provinces of Agra and Ondh, in the order 
in which they were occupied :—Ludhiina, Sabdranpur, Salvithn, Ambéla, 
Jullandur, Lahore, Dehra, Hoshiirpur, Ferozepore and Missour. ‘The 
Mission is controlled by a Board, with head-quarters m New York (which 
also now controls the American Presbyterimn Missions in the United Provinces 
and Western India with their central stations at Allahabad and Kolhapur). 


“The Ludbidna station was the first point in the Ponjab cecupied by 
this Mission, having been established in 1834, It has ont-stations at 
Khanna, Machhiwiré, Réikot and Jagrion, in this District. The Rev. Joln 
C. Lawrie, D.D., the first missionary, was unable to remain more than a year, 
and was succeeded by the late Rev. John Newton, the veteran missionary 
of Lahore, who arrived in 1835. The principal branches of the Mission 
work, besides preaching, are :—(1) the City High School for boys, estab- 
lished in 1834, with several branches in the town onenrd at later periods ; 
(2) the Ludhiana Press Mission at which is published a weekly anglo-verna- 
cular newspaper called the Nir Afshin ; (3) a Christian Boys’ Boarding 
High School, first established in 1875 at Lahore, but transferred in 1877 
to Ludhidne. It was closed for three years, but re-opened in 1883. Ex- 
tensive buildings have been erected at acost of Rs. 30,000, An Industrial 
Department has been added in which carpentry, Persian rug weaving 
and tailoring are taught. <A Commercial Department for teaching type- 
writing, stenography and book-keeping has recently been added. For many 
years au orphanage for girls anda dispensary with a missionary doctor in 
charge were kept up, but hoth these institutions are now closed. 

“ {he church, organized in 1837, has now a community of mative 
Christians 272 in number. The sons and daughters of this church are 
found in every part of North India, employed in other Mission Stations. 
Itinerant preaching work is extensively carried on in the District, and a 
good deal of work is dorie in the town by means of chapel services, street 
preaching, and teaching of women in the Zenina and Girls’ Schools, 

“Ty 1857 every building connected with tha Mission, except two 
dwelling-houses, was burnt down by the mutineers from Jullundur, sided 
by the rabble of the town, but an indemnity was paid by the suthoritier, 
a tax being levied on the town for the purpose. Fortunately all the 
missionaries and native Christians escaped with their lives. 

A clumsy wooden press, the first ever established in the Panjab, was 
brought out and set up by the Rev. J. Newton in 1835. Thus was founded 
the Ludhiina Mission Press, which pablishes booka in every language 
and script ased in the Punjab. Since ‘tz institution in 1855 books, tracts, 
and the sacred Scriptures have heen seattared broadcast over all parts 
of India, in Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi and Kashmiri. Some idea 
of the zeal of the missionaries my be gained from the fact that as many 
as 25,000 books and tracts, with portions of Scriptare, were given away 
ut the Hardwér fair in 1844. Early in 1845, the press, with all the books 
in its depository, was burnt dowa; only the wooden press aud a portion 
of the type escaping the fire. However, friends in India came forward, 

and contributed a sum, which not only covered the Its, 20,000 lost, but was 


also sufficient to enable the missionaries to publish a number of books. 


During the three following yeara 63,000 yolamas were published and new 
founts of English, Hindi and Panjibi type were obtained, so that the 
press Was en: bled to undertake a large amount of work for the public, 
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besides the books published by the Mission. Among the works thus 
published for the public benefit were the I’anjibi Grammar, idiomatic 


* sentences in English and Panjibi, and a Panjabi Dictionary, published 


in 1814, These books were, until recently, the ‘only onea available to 
officers who had to learn Panjabi, and for them they were indebted to the 
Venerable Dr. Newton and the marty:ed Janvier. In 1857 the press was 
again burnt down by the mutineers, and the depository on the Mission 
premises, with its many thousands of volames for distribution, was reduced 
to ashes, its broken and blackened walls alone remaining. The greater 
part of the loss incurred at this time was however made good to the 
Mission from the indemnity levied on the town, and so in 1858, we find 
the press in foll swing again, Since then its work kas been carried on 
with scarcely any interruption. Books and tracts have been published 
every year by the thousand under the auspices of the various Bible and 
Tract Societies, American and English. The first complete edition of 
the New Testament in Urdu was published in 1865, and the whole 
Bible in 1868. The latter year saw also a complete translation of the New 
Testament printed in Panjabi, Upto 1870 the Mission had sapplied all 
publications, except the complete Scriptures, to missionaries, free of cost, 
the missionaries usually giving them to the people gratis. A question 
as to the wisdom of this policy was then raised, as it was evident that 
large quantities of Scriptures and tracts found their way into the bazars 
where they were sold as waste paper. The result of the discussion was 
that the policy of selling almost all the books at a nominal price, just 
enough to prevent their being purchased as waste paper, was adopted. 
It was expected that the number of books distributed would be much 
less than in previous years, bot as a matter of fact the largest number 
of volumes (187,000) ever printed in a single year at Ludhiina was 
issued in 1872. In 1873 the semi-religions newspaper the Nur 
Afshan, was started by the Rev. FE, M. Wherry. At firstitcontained only 4 
pages of reading matter, at first in Urdu, but was soon enlarged to 
8 pages, and later it became an anglo-vernacclar paper with 24 pages, 
8 of which are in English. It has now a weekly circulation of about 
500 copies, and is read by all classes in the" principal towns of the 
Province as well as in some distant cities of the Empire. Though a 
religious journal edited with special reference to the Muslim and Hindu 
controversy, it depends in parton non-Christian patronage, and, with 
the aid of an annual grant of paper given by the London Religious 
Tract Society, it is supported at little cost to the Mission. ‘The whole 
number of Scriptores and portions printed sinca 1834 in Urda, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Persian, Kashmiri, Sindhi and other languages or dialects cannot 
be precisely determined, but at the end of the first half century in 1884 
the late Dr. Newton estimated the total number of pages printed at 
267,000,000. (History, American Presbyterian Missions, India, p. 48.)” 
The present European staff isas follows :-Four missionaries and their 
wives, 4 unmarried ladies, 7 native ordained ministers, 17 native unore 
dained preachers, 20 native Christian teachers and J0 non-Christian 
teachers. Since 1890 the Mission Press has been leased to Mr. M. Wylie, 
anative Christian gentleman, who has enlarged the plant at his own 
expense and is introducing steam-presses capable of increasing the output 
by «wt least tenfold. This arrangement practically releases one European 
missionary for other forms of Mission work, | 
“The influence of the Mission upon the people of the town anx 
ince has been considerable, A large paneetin of the men in met 
are now able to read and write the vernaculars, and multitudes can speak 


or read the English language as well. Pupils of the Mission are found 
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in many offices in the Punjab, and the first native Civil Servant (Covenant- CHAP. LC. 


ed) of the Province was edacated for College in the Mission High School. 
Mission Girls’ and Zenana Schools were for many years carried on by the 
Missionary ladies, and to these have now been added many others under 


Population. 
The Ameri- 


Hindu, Muhammadan and Government superintendence, Similarly three os gence da 


High Schools, in addition to the two Mission High Schools already noticed, 
have been established, ris., the Municipal Board School, the Arya and 
Islamia High Schools. The result of the schoo! work and the influence of 
the Press have been the awakening of thought in many minds. Prejudices 
against the Christian religion have been softened ; while a fair degree of 
succesa in the way of conversions has been obtained.” 


Miss. M. R. Greenfield has kindly supplied the following ac- 
eount of the Ludhiana Zenéina and Medical Mission :— 


Ludhiana Zenandé and Medical Mission—" This Mission was begun in 
1867 by the Society for Promoting Female Education in India sand the 
East, which, at the invitation of the Missionaries of the American Preshy- 
terian Mission, sent Miss Jerrom to carry on Zendéna and School work in 
this city. A Christian Girls’ Boarding School was built, and carried on for 
many years, till financial difficulties compelled the 8. F. E. to close it. 
(This building has now been sold to the Committee of the North India 
School of Medicine for Christian Women, foran account of which see 
Chapter III, Section I below.) 


‘‘ Medical work was begun in 1875 among Zenéna and School pupils 
and became so popular that in 1881 the City Dispensary for Women and 
Children was opened, followed in 1856 by Branch Dispensary in Gill and 
in 1897 by another Branch Dispensary in Phillaur. The Charlotte Hospital 
for Women and Children was opened in Febroary 1889 and has 30 beds, 
In 1908 there were 655 in-patients treated in this Hospital ; and an 
aggregate of 17,859 visits to the Dispensaries. On the dissolution of the 
S F, E. in 1899 the sole responsibility of this Mission devolved on Miss 
Greenfield, who had been in charge of itsince 1879. It was, and is, dependent 
for support on friends of the work to whom an Annual Report bas been 
submitted since 1880. ‘The present staff numbers eleven ladies, nesisted by 
Bible women, Zenfina and School teachers, nurses, compounders, &c. In 


Mission. 


addition to the Medical, Zenane and Seheol work is being carried — 


on in the city and District.” 
For further particulars regarding Mission work in the District 
Miss Greenfield’s ‘ Five Years in Ludhiana,’ 1886, may be consulted. 
Table 17 of Part B, shows the various orders of occupations 
————— followed by the people as given im Census 





















crtan.| Burt, able XV to which reference must be made 

peepleres. | ‘| *u*". for further details. The figures in the 
margin show the distribution of the whole 
678,007 | 86,966 |58,131 population between the towns and villages, 





—————a = and the numbers of actual workers, agri- 
culturist and partially agriculturist, in the District. 

Only those of the workers who are agriculturists pure and symple 
ee lesa), Ste. returned under that name; many, 
Total seiual |Agrical-| Jricot- however, of those returned as partially 
tarists. aericulturists depend in great measure 
ace for their livelihood upon the yield of agri- 
cultural operations. 
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In the cold weather the food of the common people consists of 
cakes (chipxétti) made of jowdr (millet) or of mawe, a mess of dal, 
or pottage of moth or mash (pulse), with some green sarson or gram 
cooked for vegetables (sdg). With this is drank lassi or butter-milk. 
In the hot weather bread made of wheat or wheat and gram mixed 
(berra) is eaten instead of maize or millet, with od or pottage of 
gram. <A man working In the fields will eat one small meal, 
generally the leavings of the previous day, with some lassi m the 
morning after he has been working a few hours, and a heayy meal 
at noon. This food is brought to the field by the women or children, 
If he is tired and hungry in the afternoon, as he generally becomes 
in the long days of the hot weather, another small meal 18 taken 
about 4 or 5, and the day’s labour is crowned with a heavy meal hy 
way of supper in his louse after dark, An able-bodied man work- 
ing in the fields all day can eat upwards of a seer of grain made 
into cakes (if he has nothing else to eat with it), the allowance for 
each woman and child being half seer or less. Vegetables of all 
sorts, pumpkins, carrots, and radis} es, &e., are eaten when in éeagson, 
and the amount of grain consumed is then less. The Bét people grow 
and eat kaddus, kakris and radishes, while in the Dhéia carrots, 
radishes and green sayson are the usual form of vegetable. The 
Dhiia people are very fond of a mess of Indian corn meal (dlan) 
and earrots or sarson mixed, the grain being only about one-third 
of the whole. On the occasion of a marriage or other ceremony 
superior food is consumed, and a great deal of sugar in some form 
or other (gur, shakar, khand, &). 


The following note regardmg the food of the people was 
furnished by the District authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879 :— 


Wheat, gram, barley, jowdr, Indian corn, form the staple food 
of the people of this District. The average consumption of grain 
per annum by a family of five persons is 45 muunds for agricul- 
turists, and 38 maunds 30 seers for residents of towns. Agricul- 
turists eat very little wheat, but live on pram, barley, maize, 
and jowdr. In June wheat, barley and gram is consumed, and in 
November jowar and maize. 


The Jat eats meat of all kinds, except beef and venison, when 
he can get it. Fish is considered inferior food and people who eat it 
are looked down upon, though not outeasted. Hindis avoid goat's 
milk in the shradi days, and no one but a Brahman drinks the milk 
of a cow with black nipples. Infact such a cow is always given to 
a Brihman. ‘he use of spirits and drugs is very uncommon 
amongst the agriculturists, who are a most frugal people. The 
Garewal Jats used to have a reputation for using opium and post, 
but the custom is disappearing with the last generation. The 
other Jats and the Bét people appear to be free from vices of this 
sort, except that the latter indulge to excess in : moking tobaceo, — 


= 
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In the towns the Sids and some of the lower classes from down- 


sountry consume a great deal of spirits ; but the ordinary Hindu 
and Muhammadan still considers it a sin to do so. 


The Civil Surgeon writes: “ Infants are sucked at the mothers’ 
breasts until they are 6 or 9 months old, great care being taken 
that no other food is given. In the 6th or 9th month a day is 
fixed on which a ceremony called khirchatdi takes place, when soft 
food such as rice cooked in milk is put into the child’s mouth. 
'Thenceforward the child is occasionally fed on soft food, besides 
milk, When a year old it is regularly fed twice a day with dal 
kichari and milk. The feeding of children over one year old is not 
so carefully looked after, and the result is that hs 

dysentery and diarrhoea carry off large numbers of them.” There 
is, however, nothing in this account which explains the excessive 
"mortality among female infants as compared. with male. 


The dress of the people does not differ materially from that 
of the other. Punjab plain Districts. ‘The Hindu Jat generally 
wears undyed clothes (one can scarcely eall them white), made of 
home-spun cotton stuff. They consist in the simplest form of 
three articles, a turban of coarse cloth, a waist clotlic.(dhott) and 
a chddar or cloth worn over the shoulders, the last two being mace 
of Khaday or dhotar rather thicker stuff. These, with a pair of 
shoes made by the village chamar, constitute the simple and mex- 
pensive wardrobe of nine-tenths of the Jat population for the 
greater part of the year. A Sikh substitutes drawers (kachh) for 
the dhoti. On the occasion of a wedding a somewhat better dress 
is borrowed from a neighbour, who has been extravagant enough 
to purchase it, and some colour is shown in the pagri, the white 
| cloth being tied over one coloured yellow (basauti) or some shade 


The people coming from the Jangal with carts affect these coloured 
pagris, and the mixtures are often tasteful. In the winter the 
Jat has a blanket of wool, if he can spare Rs. 2 to buy it ; other- 
wise he has a dohar or chautahi, a sheet of very thick cotton stuff, 
double wove. In the latter case his outfit costs about Rs. 3. A 

well-to-do Jat will have better stuffs and wear a short tight-fitting 
waistcoat (kurta) and an anya or angarka, or loose long one over 
this anda pair of pajamas of country or of English cloth, his turban 
also being made up of two pieces (a safa on the top of a pagrt) of 
superior cloth, often coloured. If he is a dandy or wants to appear 
better than his fellows, ho will wear a black or coloured coat, 
made of thick or thin English stuff (broadcloth or alpaca) accore 
ing to the season; but this is a recent fashion, and the garment 18 

alled a “ coat.” Chogas are also worn. 

The Jat women wear pajamas (called suthan) made of ssl, 
coloured cotton stuff, and a chddar worn over the head and should- 
ers, either coloured (young women) or uneoloured, made of gara oF 
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dhotar, thick or thin cloth according to the season. This upper 


garment when coloured may be of dyed cloth, or of phulkdri, t.e., 


worked with silk flowers, or of si/dri, another form of silk work; 
most women also wear a kurta or waistcoat like that of the men. 
When going to another village, they wear a ghagra or petticoat 
above the trousers, and a choli or bodice of coloured cloth. 


Of the Muhammadans the Gijar and Ardfn men wear a waist” 
cloth (called tahmat) of uncoloured or more commonly of coloured 
cloth, or a lungi (a check or tartan). The pagri is generally white. 
A lwaygiis also worn oyer the shoniders, generally blue and white, 
or red and white. In the cold weather they wear a khes or chau- 
fohi of the same sort as the Jats. The women do not wear trousers, 
but a petticoat, generally of blue cloth, a kurta and a shawl, algo of 
blue cloth, The Muhammadan Rajptits dress in much the same 
way as the Jats, seldom displaying colours. Their women wear 
ee a kurta and a sheet (chddar) of white cloth. A well-to-do 


uhammadan Réjpiit dresses in almost exactly the same way a8 a 


Hindu Jat of the same class. 


Jewelry is called tagéda throughout the District, the word 
sewar not being known. Amongst Mubammadans men neyer wear 
jewelry ; and amongst the Jats only three pieces— necklaces made of 


gold and coral beads strung together (mdhla), bracelets of gold or 


of silver (kangan), and rings of silver or gold with roughly set_ 


stones (mundri). ‘The use of these is confined to such as are better 
off than the ordinary run; but a Jat will always borrow a pair of 
bracelets if he can on the occasion of a marriage. Boys up to 9 or 
10 wear some ornaments round the neck. Jat women have generally 
a greater display of jewelry than Mohammadans, because they are 
fonder of show, and also because their husbands are better off and 
can afford to give them more. A Jat woman ina well-to-do village 
will turn out for a wedding covered with ornaments of silver, and 
here and there a piece of gold. ‘The ornaments commonly worn are 
the same for all classes, except that Muhammadan women will not 
wear any on their heads. The following is a list of those in general 
use :— 























Where worn, Name, Description, 











Ra, 
| A Silver boss worn on the top of the head) 9 to 15 
«. | A smaller bossof silver, Worn one on each; 1 to 2 
side of the head over the ears, 


Hair of) Pear 








Reo “(| Bandidn ... . | A fringe of gold worn sorosa the brow,,.| 80 to 
Baow 4 Toritridn - Cp A gold worn hanging over tho) 6 or - 
brow (six), 
f| Dandidn ais ae 5 
*=Balidn with pipalratre Earrings and dante Worn i Tto9 
Bin 4 Dhadegoib eowmte or +) Peels penser worn So the ery, | 3 
t Béla ghungriwdla 





. 2to3 





—— 


ae 

















Where worn, Namo, Description. ‘Price, 
OO 
‘| Nath with chuths .. | Silver nose ring with gold pendant, worn 90 te 40 
Noss }} in tha sido of the now. 
P| Machls oe ee tw Gold ring for the middle of the nose LO to 15 
| Teung =... ao | A gold atud let into the side of the noes Lltod 
( Tandira or Woe us. wee [Necklet of silver... 0s 0s | 1b to 26 
Necc Mihla vas as | NOcklace of silver beads ast | oto? 
ae Hamét | Ditto of rupees joined together... 15 
. | Chauhidn ... Ditto of square pieces of silver =... 19 
Gekru ane ide on | Silver bracelet abe see hat oon | 20 to 30 
\ | Rangan o, 0 see ae Ditto a Aes so re vend 
Lite Cherian Tt mk pe | Ditta a sal aay! on Pu i ta 6 
| Ponehi ‘ Ditto made of strung beads of | 60 to 100 
eilver. 





| oer ‘allele Sorell vi) EY 7S pal ral eet ae smear) eA 2 
Fest He Bankan, tore Pe nn | Silver anklats san bet cht eee 15 to 20 





we | Anguahtri, ehhalla, wenary Finger rings of silver = wi | 1 to 2 


————————————— = 
—— —— 








The workmanship of this jewelry is of the roughest deserip- 
tions. 

The ordinary house of the Dhéia (belonging to a Hindu Jat) 
consists of a deodhi, or porch, leading out of the Jane. On one side 
of this the cattle are tied and fed at the khurlis, or troughs made of 
mud ; and on the other are the beds of the inmates ; or, if the house 
is a good one, and there is plenty of room inside, the carts are kept 
here. The deodhi leads into an open courtyard (sakin in Hindistam 
here called bera) with the same arrangement as the deodhi, the 
latter being really used when it rains, and the cattle and men ordi- 
narily preferring the open space. Facing the deodhi across the bera 
‘s the ddldn or verandah, in front of the rooms ( genet two) 
which are really the house. At one side of the ddldnis the chaunka 
or rasoi, the place where the food is cooked ; and at the other side is 
a koti or press, which is the store-room of the house. The people 
live principally in the dalan : and the rooms (kotri) are used for 
storing grain and all valuables, hrass-dishes, &c., and one for the 
agricultural implements. This plan can be traced im all the Hindu 
Jat villages; but, while in some of those in Samrala Tahsil space 1s 
so scarce that the bera or courtyard 1s represented by a mere opening 
a few feet square in the roof, and the whole house 1 but one room, 
the deodhi and back rooms haying been united, in the Jagréon Tahsil 
and Jangal villages the houses are very commodious, the courtyard 
wide and the ddéldin backed with four or five rooms. In Samrila 
the village site cannot be extended, and has to accommodate a much 
larger number of people than ‘t used to. Many houses will be 
found to cover a space not more than 10 or 12 feet wide, and about 
£0 deep; and in this are crowded the family and the cattle. In 
Jagriion and the Jangal there is nothing to prevent the people 
spreading out, and they are continually domg so, often themselves 
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keeping to the dwelling-houses inside and making a walled enclosure, 
with a substantial shed, for the cattle outside of the site. In the 
crowded villages the tops of the houses are much used ; and for 
getting upon them a strong wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside 
the door, leaning against the wall. Every house has one of these, 
and the result is to make the passage through some of the villages 
very awkward for a horseman. The charri and maize stalks kept 
for fodder are stored on the top of the houses. 


Hinds consider houses unlucky when they broaden towards 
the front. These they call Si lakn or bag-muha, those that 
broaden towards the back ganmulha—are lucky. A house should 
have an even number of sides, an odd number being unlucky, 
Dwelling-houses should open to the south, but shops need not 
do so. Almost all the Jat tribes build an upper story or chauhdra 
but the Nagra Jats of Gamrdla consider that such ay brings 
bad luck, When an upper story is built the beams an rafters 
of the upper rooms must not cross those of thelower. The rafters 
are named after the three gods Basturéj (od of houses), Indar 
(god of rain), and Yam (god of death), the first rafter being called 
raj, the second ind, the third yam, the fourth ra) again and so on. 
The rafters should end with the one called raj as this means pros- 
perity, if the last rafter is called ind the house will leak, and no 
serious objection is taken if the rafters end with this, the second 
hame of the series. If however they end on the last of the series, 
yam adversity and death are Shevite ble: 


AY hen fl. family enters A house that lias been vacant for ahi 
time bastu prya is performed, and if the house has never been used 
before the ceremony called giiai protishtha Hand-prints (thépa) 
on a well are signs of a Joyous event, ] ; 


The Muhammadan houses in the Bét have no deoihi hut 
merely an open court surrounded by walls four or five feet lugh, 
into which the kotri or house opens, generally without a ddldn or 
verandah, he cooking place, called chulidni is roofed separately, 
On the bank of the river where there is constant danger of the 
house being washed away, the people live in huts made completely 
of thatching (jhao or dih grass), or four walls of mud have a thatch« 
ing of this on the top of them, 


The furniture of the houses js simple, and consists of a few 
beds, as many low chairs (called piri) as there are women, spin- 
ning wheels (charkha), cotton gins (belna), and achakki or hand« 
mill for grinding corn, he women sit on the chairs when spin- 
ning, &c. ‘The tarming implements are all kept in the house. 
The grain is stored in the koti, which is a press made of mud 
against the wall, or ina bokhari which is half sunk in the wall 
These presses have an opening with a wooden door in the upper 
part, and things are put in or lifted out of them. The tharola ig 
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a large cylinder of mud, used for storing grain only, with an 
opening at the bottom, through which the grain is allowed to 
run when required. These appliances are made by the women. 
In many houses wooden boxes will also be found, being used 
for storing clothes principally, also round ones of leather called 
pattar, 


The cooking and other utensils of the Hindus are almost 
entirely made of brass, the only ones of earthenware being the 
water jar (ghara) and a cooking pot for vegetables (fdori). The 
common dishes are a prdf or basin, in which the flour is kneaded ; 
aqadwa or lotah, for water; a larger vessel of the same shape 
called dolnt in which water or milk is kept for use; batlohi a larger 
vessel, and a gdgar, larger still, made either of iron or of brass ; 
a thali or plate, from which the food is eaten; and a katora or 
shallow cup from which water or milk is drunk. These dishes 
are all of brass. The bread is cooked on the common fawa or 
griddle of iron. Kaul is a small cup of brass; karcht a spoon of 
brass, wood or copper. These with a chimta or tongs, for arrang- 
ing the fire, and a sandist or instrument for lifting a lotah off the 
fire, make up the usual kitchen utensils of the Jat. Taken alto- 
gether they represent a good deal of money. The Muhammadans 
use an earthenware cooking pot, which they calla hanvi. Their 
other dishes are of earthenware, or of copper tinned amongst the 
better classes, and have different names from those of the Hindis., 
They use akundli or basin for kneading; a tabdkh or plate for 
eating out of ; a pidla (Hindu katora) or cup for drinking, made 
af earthenware. The copper dishes used are a thali igF ee a 
_katora, a gadwa or lotah. The tawa or griddle is of iron, like that 
of the Hindis. 


It is not necessary to give in detail the ceremonies and _ rites 
attending the death of a Hindu. These are observed by the Jats 
more or less fully; the body is burned and the phil or ast, i.¢., 
the partially consumed bones of the hands, &c., collected and sent 
to the Ganges in charge of a Brihman, who receives a small fee in 
addition to his expenses, and also takes 8 annas or Re. 1 to the 
tirath parohit, or Brahman on the spot, who in return for this 
throws the bones into the Ganges, and notifies this fact to the 
relative by letter. The other relatives of the deceased go about 
their work after three days’ mourning; but the son or other relation 
whose duty it is to perform the obsequies is shaved and maintains 
the pdtsk or period of purification for eleven days (Hindu Jats). 
After seventeen days the mourning is over, and the chief mourner 
celebrates this by a feast to the relations and to the Brahmans, the 
event being called a hansdmah, Large sums are sometimes spent 
on this occasion. Like other Hinds the Jats keep the kandgat or 
sardd ; and on the day that corresponds with that of the decease of 
the relation whose obseqnies he has to perform, the chief mourner 
gives food to the Brahmans before he or his family eat any. 
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Amongst the Muhammadans the ceremonies are simpler. The 
body is buried with the service enjoined in the Qurin. On the 
third day and again on the 40th the chief mourner distributes alms 
(khairdt); and on the first of these occasions prayers are offered 
for the deceased, 


The daily life of the ordinary cultivator js perfectly monotonous 
though perhaps not more so than that of any farm labourer at 
home, rest succeeding toil for most days of the year. A marriage 
or a fair gives an occasional diversion. The ple of the western 
parts have much more variety and less toil, The youth of the 
Jagraon and Jangal villages have several games, the princi 
which are saivnchi and kabaddi. Inthe first of these, which is played 
throughout the Punjab, one man runs backward, and two follow 
and ey to catch him, he striking them off with his open hands. 
Kabaddi is described in Forbes’ Dictionary, and isa sort of prisoner's 
base. Wrestling isnot common. More’ intellectual amusement is 
sometimes found in listening to song sung by one of the people, or 
ye itinerant singers (Mirdsfs or dhddis), who recite the tales of 
‘Hir Ranjha,’ ‘Sassi Punu,’ or such others to the accompaniment 
of a fiddle (sdranyi) or a tambourine (dhad, dourw). But it is only 
in the rainy season that the ordinary cultivator has time to listen to 
these, for he is generally much too tired by the evening to think of 
anything of the sort, Uecasionally a body of Nats or Bazigars 
(strolling acrobats) visit a village, and the people will collect to see 
the exhibition. But it cannot be said of the agriculturist of the 
District, Hindu or Muhammadan, that he is fond of any sort of 
amusement, for his hours of idleness are few, and time is never 
heayy on his hands, 


The divisions of the day are as follows: — 


Amratvela —_—.... Sunrise, Dindhala, Tijapahr, Afternoon, 
Chahvela, lassivela Morning, ; Landevela, — 

Rotivela +» L0tol2o’clock.| Athan Takila ... Evening. 
Dopahr oe NOON, Dhandulkin ... Dnsk. 





Kat ..» Night, 


_An account of the months will be found in the chapter on 
agriculture, 


CHAPTER I1—ECONOMIC. 


——SS 


Section A.—Agriculture. 


Tn the immediate vicinity of the river is the mand or kacheha, oar. TIA. 

a strip of land annually flooded. Something occurs to divert the , 
force of the river from a certain point, and when the floods subside, ie 
a shallow deposit of silt is found covering what was before an _ General | 
expanse of sand, The accumulation of silt goes on for a year or two, poder nay 
being assisted by the growth of dib grass (Mragrostis cynosuroides) ,S°*'> “° 
which is generally followed by pilcht called here jhao (Tamarie Gordon 
orientalis). When the deposit is about six inches in depth the land P72! % ® 
is gradually reclaimed. ‘The formation of this deposit is by no means © — 
uniform, A few years may leave three feet of first rate soil or the 
deposit may remain too shallow for cultivation and apparently 
good land is often abandoned by the people after atrial. The 
action of the Sutlej in this way appears to be mostly beneficial. 
The mand tract of the first 20 or 50 miles is probably one of the 
richest pieces of land in the country, and with the very slightest 
labour magnificent crops are raised in what is really virgin soil. 

Lower down to the very end of the District the silt is also most 
fertilizing, although the crops are generally of an inferior class. 
The river though a powerful is a capricious agent, and the saying 

‘Ek adl amir, ek sal fagir’ applies to the mhabitants of this as of any 

other riverain tract. The cultivator may find, when the floods 
have subsided, that barren sand has taken the place of his fertile 
fields, and that he owns no land that will yield anything. In the 
older or pakka Bét the process of formation ceased long ago and the’ 
deposit of soil is generally three to five feet in depth, though in 
places the old river sand actually appears on the surface or is just 
concealed hy a coating of soil. The soil of the mand is generally 
a stiff, moist loam of dark colour; and that of the pakka Bét of the 
game character, but drier and of a lighter tint, the proportion of 
clay being considerable. There is a great difference between the 
productiveness of the first 10 or 15 miles of the Bét and that of its 
western part, but this is perhaps due to the heavier rainfall in the 
former rather than to the quality of the land. The Bét is every- 
where cut up by streams which convey the drainage to the river. 
In the rains these overflow and flood the country ; but they are 
mostly dry for the rest of the year. In such a damp tract it was 
to be expected that in places impeded underground drainage should 

roduce kallay or soil. so impregnated with salts as to be barren. 
Where is some of this along the Budha Nala, and 1t appears here and 
there all over the Bét, and patches of cultrvated land may be found 
in which the salts have prevented the growth of the crop; but the 
evil is not widespread. It is worst about Nirpur in Ludhiina and 
in the adjoining part of the Jagrion Bét, where the course of the 
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drainage lies in places away from the river, and the water oozes out 
just under the high bank. 

In the neighbourhood of the high bank the upper soil is a poor 
light sand, shifting under every wind, and blown into hillocks, 
There is ag subsoil, however, and this will account for the very 
fair crops that are raised out of what appears little better than a 
wilderness. This sandy tract extends inland 4 or 5 miles, the 
surface getting gradually more even and the soil improving. South 
of it in the main portion of the uplands, every variety of soil will be 
found, from a very stiff clay to the lightest of sand. In the half of 
the District east of the Méler Kotla road the prevailing soil is a stiff 
loam of darkish colour, with a good deal of clay, while to the west 
a much larger portion is ight loam or sand. Butin peas pr sanc 
occurs, though it is as described in Ch. I, Sec. A, confined in Sam- 
rila to two parallel mdges, while elsewhere sand-hills are scattered 
all over the face of the country. 


There are a number of soils recognized by the people, and with 
appropriate names, Our Regular Settlement introduced an elaborate 
classification, but the names used were known in the country before 
this, The land round a village site is referred to as nidt because 
of its situation even in the Jangal villages, where there is no 
nvigation, and no soil so designated in the Government papers. 
Dékhar, applied to hard soils, is a term that has been in use from 
time immemorial in the District. In the uplands the Jat will divide 
his land into senju (irrigated) and mdiu (unirrigated). The latter he 
will, in speaking to a revenue officer, describe as tibba or réf, and 
sometimes as /udhi if there is any appearance of sand to justify 
him ; or, if the soil is a good even loam, he will tell you it is pilak 
which is a very coarse cakey soil, almost barren, and worse even than 
sand. If it is a good dark stiff soil, he will tell you it is rarra chilan 
or kallar. Ina village with light soils the people will speak with 
apparent envy of the dakhar or clay loam of some other village, 
where the crops are so good ; while the owners of this latter sort of 
soil sigh for the light lands (called res/t) of their neighbours, which 
required little ploughing, and where the crops spring in the driest 
of years. In the Bét the people speak of mand or flooded land; 
rokar or kallur, hard land yielding little; passt, or soil in which the 
sand is very near the surface. . 


_ In the Regular Settlement the terms used were nidi or land 
adjoining the site and heavily manured ; ddékhar, or hard clay soil ; 
rausit. or ordinary loam; and biiir or sand. These when distributed 
over the irrigated and unirrigated lands gave much too elaborate a 
classification. Thus in the Dhitia there were these classes of irrigated 
lands: Nidt chihi, ddkhar chdhi, rausli chahi, bhir chahi, and 
finally mohifd chaht, or unirrigated land capable of being watered by 
a well. Of the Revised Settlement Mr. Gordon Walker wrote:— 

“ We have simplified the classification as far as w , an 
divided all lands oe assessment purposes into—For the Dhaai Ch pe 
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chaht or first class irrigated land adjoining the site; (2) other well lands ; 
(3) unirrigated dakhar, or rausli, ie., lonm;and (4) bhir or sand. The 
first of these is an artificial class, but the division of unirrigated lands 
is abroad distinction, which the people themselves recognize. In the Het 
no natural classification was attempted; but the lands were recorded as 
(1) manured and ordinarily bearing two crops (dafash), and (2) unmanured, 


CHAP.II,A. 
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bearing one crop (ekfasli). ‘These divisions are quite enough for practical tlements. 


purposes, and I do not think that anything would have been gained by 
attempting a more elaborate classification. In the uplands I began by havin; 
8 classes of unirrigated lands; clay, loam (ddhar), sandy loam (rauali) an 
sand (bhir) ; but further experience induced me to combine the firat two. 
In the Bét there is great uniformity of soil. The only variations are when 
the land is newly formed (mand), where it lies low and is moist, or where 
the sand is near the surface (passt).” 


In the uplands the lighter soils prevail along the high bank 
and to the south-west of the District, while those of the eastern 
portions are much stiffer. Putting irrigation aside, the best soil 
is that which best suits the rainfall. A hard ddkhar soil requires 
a great deal of rain, which it generally gets for the Kharif; but 
even this crop suffers from breaks in the rains. But the most 
critical period of the whole year is the time of the Rabi sowings. 
It is well known that a clay soil is capable of absorbing ® much 
ereater amount of moisture than a sandy one; but the former 
requires a very heavy rainfall to saturate it thoroughly, and dries 
much more easily, which is a very important point im this climate. 
Ddk:har land requires to be thoroughly moist before ploughing 1s 
possible at all; and even if it has been reduced to a good tilth, 
and the rains have stopped too early, it will often be found to 
have lost all its moisture; and the cultrvator knows he may spare 
his seed, for it will not germinate. If the moisture for sowings 
is good, and if the usual winter rains do not hold off and are algo 
sufficient, the produce of ddkhar will be much heavier than that 
of any other soil; but it is seldom that all these contingencies turn 
out as the cultivator would wish them to. On the other hand 
rausli or sandy loam is very safe for the rain crops. It requires 
little ploughing ; and, though not capable of holding so much as 
dikhar, retains moisture in the subsoil much better. For weeks 
after rausli land has been ploughed and rolled preparatory to 
sowing, it will be found that there is good moisture at a few inches 
from the surface. Thus the best soil of the District for rain 
cultivation is the rausli, for it is never without a crop; while, 
even in the Samrila villages with a higher rainfall than elsewhere, 
we find that every 4th or 5th year a great part of the unirrigated 
land has no crop, because sowing was impossible for want of 
moisture. Many villages have both light and stiff soils im their 
area; and this is the most desirable combination. _Bhur 1s often 
called sand, but it is really a shifting and sandy soil on a good 
subsoil. Phir lands are poor, and the crops on them are in the most 
favourable years rather weak, but they have the advantages of 
needing almost no tillage and retaining what moisture they get 
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CHAP.ILA- most tenaciously in the subsoil. They suffer, however, in a year of. 


Agricultnre heavy rainfall, and in the villages along the hi 
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gh bank the crop is 


generally best when that of the lands further inland is drying or 


when no sowings have been possible, 


Bad eoila, In the Bét, rek or the saline efflorescence, due to impeded 
underground drainage, is common along the Budha Nila, but not 


elsewhere, except to the west of Ludhiina. In the neighbourhood 
of Nurpur barren patches will be found in the wheat fields; while 


further west, in the villages surrounding the plain of Aliwél, the 
surface is encrusted with it, the land being apparently water-logged, 
as is proved by the large area under water which has oozed 
out of the ground just below the high bank under Bharowél. 
Elsewhere in the Bét and in the harder goils of the Dhaia, the land 
may show a tendency to saltness, specially in drainage lines, this 
being evident from the failure of the crop to germinate; such soils 
are called chilan or kallar. Pilak is soil of a deep yellow colour, 
more or less unfruitful, and distinguishable by its tendency to cake. 
It appears to be composed of a large grained coarse sand, like 


gravel ; and is the worst of all Dhiia soils. 


an The agricultural year begins with the Nimdnia, which is the 


Gordon first of the half-monthly fasts of the Hindus 


, and falls about the 


Falter, 8.8, 15th June. Lands are rented and accounts cleared up by this date, 


Fs and generally a new start made for the year. 


Most of the land has 


been enjoying a rest of 2 or8 months, the exceptions being where 


sugarcane, some of the cotton, and patches of 
bles round the wells occupy portions of it. The 


tobacco and vegeta- 
monsoon breaks from 


10 to 20 days after the Nimdnia, towards the end of Hit ; and agri- 


cultural operations commence at once with the 
autumn crops, except the cane and cotton whi 


sowing of the various 
ch are already in the 


ground. Falls of rain at intervals durin g July—September bring the 
autumn harvest to maturity ; and in September the final ploughings 
for sowing the Rabi crops (the land has been carefully prepared 
before) commence. From the middle of September to the end of 
October the Rabi sowings go on, and from the end of October to 
the middle of November the Kharf grain crops tire reaped, and the 
cotton pickings begin. ‘This period of two months (15th September 
to loth November) is much the busiest time for the cultivator. If 
the rainfall has been good, the Rabi sowings are completed early in 
November ; but, if the rains have ceased too early, and there is not 
a sufficient amount of moisture for the sowings, they go on into 
December, and a late shower in October or November is then of the 


greatest use. The benefits of a fall at this 


time are celebrated 


in the popular couplet :—Je minh pia Diwali, jia phus, jia hal, 
‘With rain at the Diwéli (end of October), a worthless fellow and 
a good cultivator areon equal terms’, The Rabi crops are brought 


on by showers at two periods of the cold weat 


her, about Christmas 


and towards the end of February ; and reaping begins from the 


Baisakh day (1st fst h 1, about April 15th), 


and the threshing is 


— 
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completed early in May. ‘The sugareane crop will not fit into the PEARS 
regular round of the farmer's year, and requires a special course of Agriculture 
itsown. Itis sown in March, is cut and pressed after the middle are) 
of November, when the other Kharif harvesting and the Rabisowing calendar. 
have been finished. Cotton is sown before the regular Kharif seed 

time, but it fits into the harvesting season, being picked at intervals 

during November—December. 


The following is a calendar showing the ordinary round of 
agricultural work of the year :— 












Name or Mowtnu, 








State of Agricolture, 


Vernacular, English. 
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March-April | Cane planted opto Lith. Cotton sowings all 
| through tho month; also melons upto 15th, 
Wheat crop irrigated once; ard if rnin falls, 
noirrigated lands ploughed for next Rabi, 
At the end of the month serzon and then 
barley reaping begin, 
. | April Me ... (All Babi crops ripe; gram, derra, wheat, reaped 
peers +a t in unirrigated and then in irrigated 
lands. Threshing begun, Cotton sowings 
and cane watered all through the month, 
Mavy-Jone .. | threshing completed, ood gram and straw 
“ | stored, Cotton sowings ond cane watered, 
.. | done-Joly .. | Cotton sowings completed by 15th and cane 
} Watered, Hains commence by the middle or 
| endofthe month; and one or perhaps ‘two 
Plonghings for the autumn unirrigated crop 
given; and one inthe land intended for the 
Habi; san gown, and moth, charri,eto,, sowings 
commenced. 
| July-August .. | Maize cowings commenced, and al] Kharif sow- 
ings should be completed by middle of the 
mouth, Then the plouglings for the Rabi 
commence, and three or four given. Eharif 
well crops watered if necessary, 
August-September ., | Ploughinga for the Rabi and Kharif crops 
barter beanie, aes 
entember-Octo Rabi sowings begin in unirrigated las Gram 
Sah neehoeree } from istto 16th, and then berra (wheat or 
PaO a iee Gen ned and loted, the 
_ | Oet November | Habi sowings continued and completed, 
Octuber-Sovembor |v prigated lands laut of all; and by the middle 
of the mouth Eharif harvesting commences. 
Cotton picked all ‘through the mooth. 
| Kharif crops watered in these two months ag 
[yore aes aontuse: base Sethe dbaeaiied 
| -December | Late Rabi sowings, Khbarit cropa ein 
pL areaver | first half ofthe month, Cotton pickings go 
| on; and cane pressing commences towards 
A end of month, eee 
Desamber- Janus ‘Cotton pickings comp! and cane eutting 
Docambersd ‘nf and pressing goeson, Rubi crops irrigated, 


lt. , ml Cane cat and pressed: Rabi crops watered. 
» | January-February Cande ploughed for cane and for next Sabi 
if rain falls. a baer eee 
| bruary-Mu a») Babi cropa waterec; cane and colton sowin 
= teri commence from the latter end of the mouth. 
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CHAP.ILA. The area that can be worked by a pair of bullocks depends on 
Agriculture a variety of circumstances. Thus in the Bét the cattle are very 
..,., poor, and cannot cover much land ; and besides this a great part of 
operations the area in the upper Bét is cultivated twice every year. In the 
and imple- yplands it is the wells that make the difference, and, of course, the 
iia superior cultivation at them. In the Bét it appears from the returns 
that there is a pair of bullocks to every 6 or 7 acres of cultivation ; 
while in the eastern and highly cultivated uplands the average is 8 
or 10 acres ; and in the Jangal 1t is about 17 to a yoke. 

Particular The operations of agriculture differ in the various parts of the 
operations: District according to the crops grown and the presence or absence of 
Lap Ri irrigation. In irrigated lands preparation of the land for a crop by 
rion §.®, ploughing can begin abt any time. The field is flooded and allowed to 


dry partially, and then ploughed 5 or 6 times in succession. This is 
always the method of preparation for maize and wheat; but for cane 
the land is fallow (sdniwe) during the cold weather; and it is often 
ploughed like unirrigated lands with the aid of the winter rains, 
For cane it is said that $ or 10 ploughings are necessary, and as many 
as 15 or 20 may be given. Maize generally gets 5 or 6 and wheat, 
4 or 5 in irrigated land. Where the two years’ course is followed 
in unirrigated lands, there are 3 recognized seasons for ploughing, 
When the rain falls In Migh (January-Febroary) the field from 
which a crop has been taken in October is ploughed twice in opposite 
directions and left open to the action of the elements. If subsequent 
showers fall the cultivator may plough it again; but he has seldom 
time to do this, at all events where sugarcane is grown. The next 
ploughings commence when the rain falls in Siwan (June-July) ; 
and the land then gets 5 or 4 at intervals, being reduced to a goc 
tilth, and then smoothed with a sohdga to keep the moisture in. In 
Bhadon, when the time for sowing approaches, one or two more 
ploughings are given according to the nature of the soil, The cold 
weather ploughing is well recognized by the people as the most 
important operation of all. ‘The great increase in the fertility of the 
soil produced by its exposure to the air is easily explained on che- 
mical grounds. ‘lhe following popular couplet describes the value 
of the ploughings at the various seasons: Sial sond ; Ady ritpa; Sdwan 
sdwen rdwen; Bhadon be baguchia: tain kitin bdhe thia dich, lef, 
lou im the winter is gold; in Har, silver ; in Sitwan, indifferent ; 
Bhidon it is repentance: what is the use of your going about it, 
you lazy rascal? Where, as in parts of the Bét, the two years’ course 
is not followed, winter ee are not possible. For the Kharif 
only a couple of ploughings are given in the Rabi stubble, the seed 
being sown with the second. Ploughing is always commenced in 
unirrigated lands a few days after the rain has stopped, when the 
land is beginning to dry, this condition being called yatar. Three 
ballocks are usually taken out to the fields for the work, one alwa g 
being at rest. The plough does not generally go very deep; in the 
winter ploughing, 6 or 7 mches; but in those of the rainy season 
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the tilth produced is not less than 8 or 10 inches, the plough going 
deeper each time. 


The Settlement Officer thus described the system of cultivation 

on wells in the Dhitia:—“ The cane is planted (March-April) and 
watered at intervals. Then the fields for cotton are treated in the 
same way, and most of the crop sown before the rains in Apmril- 
June. en the rains begin it is time to sow the maize, and this 
is done from the middle to the end of July in land prepared m the 
same way as for the other two crops. The maize fields are those 
nearest to the village and the richest, what the people specially denote 
as nidt, or land adjoining the site. The tilth produced by the pre- 
paration for these crops is very fine, being the result of successive 
loughings and rollings. When the seed has been put down the 
ield is banked off into small divisions (ktdris) with a rake (jindra) 
for the purposes of irrigation, each of these being flushed with water 
in succession. This closes the Kharif sowings in wrigated land. 
After tho first one or two waterings the fields are im the case of all 
three crops carefully hoed, the cultivators working throngh them 
steadily in a line, removing grass and weeds and loosening the earth, 
which is apt to cake from the watering and stop the growth of the 
plant. The amount of irrigation which these crops receive depends 
on the character of the rains. The cane has to be kept alive through 
the hottest part of the year, but luckily itis the only crop to be 
attended to then. After the rsins have commenced the well has to 
bo turned on whenever there is a break, and the necessity 1s more 
constant towards the end of the hot weather. Itis when these crops 
haye grown to their fall height that the Samrila and eastern 
Ludhina villages look their best, being surrounded to the distance of 
200 or 300 yards by « magnificent growth of maize anc cane eight 
or ten feet high, The maize is ripe by the end of October, and 18 
reaped in the beginning of November. ‘The sugarcane is generally 
ready for cutting about the beginning of December, and the cutting 
and pressing goon into March. The Rabi sowings of wheat and 
barley in irrigated lands are made in the begining of November, 
either in fields near the site which have just borne 4 crop of maize 
or on more distant ones which have been lymg fallow (sdnwe) during 
the Kharif. If there is not sufficient natural moisture, a watering 
is given from the well, and this is generally necessary. Several 
ploughings in succession produce, as in the Kharif, a fine tilth, and 
the seed is sown broadcast, ploughed in, and the land rolled and 
banked for irrigation. The crop gets one watering a few days after 
sowing, and others at intervals till withm a short time of its ripening, 
the number of waterings depending on the amount of rain. Tho 
Rabi is off the ground by the end of April and is followed by small 
patches of tobacco, onions, &c., which grow in April-June ; but most 
of the land not under sugarcane is left alone for two months till the 
rain falls. When land bears two crops in the year, (or the equiva- 
lent one of cane) it is called dofaslt harsdla, 1.¢., bearing two crops 
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CHAPILA. every year. Where a fallow is usually given, the system is. ekfasl ; 

Agricuiture Aarsdia, i.e., only one crop in the year is grown, This description of 
irrigated cultivation will apply to villages in the Jagréon Tahsil if 
we cut out the sugarcane and cotton.” 

Other opera- Sowing of the ordinary grains is done either broadcast (chatta) 
stele “or by drilling through a tube (or) into the furrows. The latter 
tos’ * method is almost invariably employed in umrrigated lands, where it 
oe is desirable to get the seed well under the surface in contact with the 

moisture; but there is no fixed rule in the matter, In nTigated 
lands and in the mand Bét the sowing is broadcast. The aig! will 
tell one that in former times when there was plenty of rain this was 
the case everywhere, The Kharif crop 18 sown broadcast, more 
often than the Rabi. After sowing the furrows are generally left 
open, always so in the Weare beri but in Samrila Tahsil the 
field is sometimes smoothed. Maize and cotton are sown grain by 
grain by hand, Maize, it is said, should be so widely sown as to enable 
4 man to run between the stalks. The method of planting cane is 
described on page 118 below, 


Hooing. Hoeing (godi, gudna) is done with a ramba or trowel, the worker 
going through the field in a sitting posture, carefully cutting out 

grass and weeds and loosening the earth round each plant. . 
Hedging. The lands round the village site are always carefully hedges 
in the Dhiia with kikar or ber branches fixed into the ground, and 
tied together with a rope of cane stalks which have been passed 
through the press (thathe). These hedges are strong, and keep out 
the cattle very well. They extend alon g the sides of the various 
roads leading to the site, and enclose the whole of the irrigated 
fields, At certain points there are openings with stiles to enable the 
cultivators to get to their fields, The people are more careful than 
In any other neighbouring District about keeping animals out of their 
fields. Each plot or collection of fields of sugarcane has a strong 
hedge of its own. The unirrigated lands are generally quite open, 
except in the Jangal villages, where the traffic is often kept to the 
roads by thick hedges of the prickly mallah or wild ber. In the 
Bét there is not much hedging of any sort, but the nidi lands are 

more or less protected according to the disposition of the people. 
Cutting, Cutting is done with a sickle (ddtrt). The cutter goes through. 
threabitg’ the field in a sitting posture, laying down the handfuls as they are 
cut. These are afterwards tied dns sheaves. Maize and jowdr are 
collected in a stock (mohdra) in the field, the stalks standing 
upright. After a few days, as the cultivator has time, the heads 
are pricked off, the maize husked and collected in a hea » Where 
they are beaten with a straight stick till the grain leaves the cob or 

head. The stalks are stored for fodder on the house-tops 
elsewhere, In the case of the other grains the sheayes are collected 
in the field, the stack being called lihan, and thence taken to the 
khaledva or threshing floor at the village, generally on a cart, 
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The place selected for threshing is the hard, beaten ground, such as 
is found in the goerah of most villages. This is swept clean, and 
the crop is spread out on it in the form of a circle to the height of 
two or three feet, and the phala or thresher drawn round and round 
it by two bullocks driven by a man or boy sitting on it, By the 
action of the p/ala and the trampling of the bullocks the straw is 
broken. a and the erain separated from the heads and _ husk. 
The phala is a square frame made of four sticks, each about three 
feet in length, and joined at the corners. The inside is filled with 
kikay or ber branches, covered with one or two sheaves of corn, on 
the top of which the driver sits, For winnowing a breeze is 
required. The mixed grain and straw is first tossed into the air 
with a pitchfork (slang); and the grain separated from the straw, 
But with the grain a good deal of straw and chaff is still left; and 
to get rid of this the grain is taken up in a winnowing basket called 
a chhaj, and allowed to fall gradually from above the thresher’s 
head, the wind blowing the remaining straw and chaff away from 
the gram. Of all the operations described in this paragraph this 
last is the only one which the cultivator does not invariably do for 
humself. The ordinary cultivating proprietor employs no field 
labour. His women bind the sheaves, and he does everything else 
himself ; but it is the custom in places for the Chamiir or Chiihra 
to work the chiaj, There is none of the waste on reapers’ wages 
and other allowances, such as prevail in many Districts. Even the 
village menials receive but a scanty share of the harvest. 


The implements at the command of the agriculturists are few 
in number and of the simplest character ; but by their means the 
Jats, and few of the better cultivating Muhammadans, too, are 
able to show an agriculture that will bear comparison with that of 
most countries. 


The plough (hal) universally used is the mona (see “ Punjab 
Manufactures,” p. 514), which is decidedly the best of the two 
patterns in use in the Province, being much stronger than the other, 
ft is of course a primitive implement, with no mould board and no 
turning action; but it opens the soil toadepth of eight or ten 
inches, and produces a fine tilth. The various parts of it are called 
mona (the block), thail or arli (the handle), phdla and chdo (share 
and coulter), falas (beam), The bullocks are yoked by a panjdls, 
or frame-work passing over their heads to which the alas 1s fixed. 
To the plough is attached, when necessary, a per or tube made of 
bamboo hollowed, with a leather mouth, through which the seed is 
drilled. Ploughing is followed by rolling with a soidgu, a beam of 
wood to which the cattle are yoked, the men standing on it and 
driving. The sohdge is also used in stiff soils for clod crushing. 
Pardin is the goad for driving the bullocks. Jindra is a rake without 
teeth, worked by two men, from one side with a handle, from the 
other with a rope: It is with this that the irrigated lands are ridged 
off into kidris or plots for irrigation. The: kaht or mattock is mostly 
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CHAP.IT,A. used in making the irrigation channels (ddh). The hoeing is done 

Agriculture with a ramba or khurpa, a trowel with a crooked handle. The croy 

j isreaped with a datri or sickle, and threshed with a contrivance calle 

Sader phalla, and winnowed by being thrown into the air with a pitchfork 

and applian- (sa/ang) or from a basket called tangali. The other chief imple- 

_ ments are the salang, a wooden fork with two prongs used as 
above, and also for making up hedges, &c. ; the kara, an iron rake 
or cutter, used in place of the jindra and worked with bullocks in 
very stiff soil for levelling, &c.; the kohdri or common axe for 
cutting wood; ganddsa, an axe or chopper with a long handle, the 
blade being a thin piece of iron about an inch wide and six inches 
long fastened to the end by two spikes of iron; a ganddsi, the same 
with a short handle for chopping fodder ; a gandala or stick tipped 
with iron for making holes into which the branches set up in the 
hedges are set. The principal parts of the well-gcear are the charsa 
or bucket ; the /ao or rope with which it is raised ; the pdoni and kohir 
wheel on which the rope works and fork in which it fits. Water is 
raised from tanks, &c., by a basket lined with leather worked by 
two men with ropes (called dal). The sugarcane press is called a 
belna or kulhdri, and « description of it will be found elsewhere. 
Small carts are used by most cultivators for bringing the harvest 
from the field, carrying manure, ke, They are of the ordinary 
pattern of country carts, but do not go beyond the village, 





Agricultural __ Im practice 20 or 30 acres are cultivated by a partnership, 
partnerships. which may be temporary, the land of the several. proprietors being 
7 separately owned ; or the holding may be really a joint one, belong- 
ing to a family containing five or six able-bodied men. A partner is 

called a sdnjht: the sdnjhi may contribute only his labour, in which 

case he is called ji-ide-sdnjhi; or he may also contribute cattle, when 

he is called sdnjhi simply. The share of produce that the sdénjhi re- 

ceives would depend on what he contributes, each man and each beast 

counting as @ unit in the caleulation. Thus a proprietor may have three 

bullocks and the sdnjhione;and they would together make up two 

Gordon Ploughs in unirrigated lands. The sdnjhi would in this case get two 
Walter, 8,R., Out of six shéres in the produce or one-third; and the proprietor 
§ 127, would probably pay the revenue and supply the seed, &c.; but this 
18 a matter of agreement, and the terms vary a good deal. Some- 

times several proprietors club together for the better working of 

their well land, jointly irrigating the fields of each in turn. It would 

not be possible for one man to take his own turn at the well, which 

requires at least four bullocks and three or four men at a time, 

This gives the result that large patches of cane, maize, &e., are grown, 

several fields being clubbed together for each crop. In the J angal 

villages, where agriculture is in its simple stage, things are different, 

The division of the cultivator’s labour is easy enough, and the task 

| of cultivation is very light. From July to Novena: the cultivator 
a oF a “2, 8 more or less busy between sowing and reaping the Kharif, and 
§ 111, preparing the land for and sowing the Rabi, But with the Rabi in 
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the ground there remains almost nothing to be done till itis reaped ; CHAP-IL.A. 
and after that absolutely nothing for some months. In Jagrion, Agricaltare 
where there is not much irrigation, the labour is also light. But — | 

in the highly cultivated villages of the east of Ludhiina and in Boxe roe 
Suanrita, the work of cultivating a holding is incessant, and wearying | 
alike to man and to beast. There is no rest all the twelve months 

except for a few days in the rains; and there is so much to do 

about the months of October-December that the cultivator often finds 

that he cannot get through it all; and loses his chance of sowing 

his Rabi in time, or neglects some other operation. 


In the Dhiia oa pt. lands there is a very well established — Unirrigntea 

system of cultivation. To explain it, we must begin with land PMs ee 

from which a Kharif crop has just been taken. When the rain two y ear’ 

falls in Magh (Jany.-Feby.) the field is ploughed and left open to °@*. Pe 
ee . 4" = Fe. "4 4 

the action of the elements. If the cultivator has time, he may Walker, 8. R. 

plough it again whenever there is a fall of rain, but it is not often § Los, 

that he can do this. When the autumn rains fall, ploughings 

again commence in July, and the land gets a number of them in 

succession, and is prepared for the Rabi sowings, having had a 

year’s fallow, and being reduced to a very fine tilth by the final 

ploughings in September. Sowings ordinarily commence from the 

idle of September, the gram being the earliest crop in the ground, 

and being followed by wheat and gram (mixed), wheat, barley, in this 

order; they go on in ordinary years till the beginning of November, 

and till much later if the rainfall is bad. The fields are weeded at 

intervals, pidzi, thistles, &c., beng carefully removed. The cro 

* ripens in April, and harvesting begins about the Baisikhi day (10th- 

15th April), a little being done before that. When the monsoon 

rains begin, the land out of which this Rabi crop has been taken is 

ploughed once, and the Kharif pulses and millets sown in it is without 

further preparation, as none is really necessary. The Kharif ripens at 

the end of October. The course of cultivation sketched above extends 

over two years, in the first of which the land bears no crop, although 

really the Rabi of one year is followed by the Kharif of the next; 

but of course the whole of a cultivator’s land does not go through 

the various stages at the same time. Part of it will be under cro 

at the time that the rest is enjoying afallow. The manner in which 

the lands of a village are generally distributed amongst the com- 

munity will be noticed in the Section on Tenures (Chapter II), 

each sharer haying a portion in each of the blocks into which 

the lands are divided, and his field beimg scattered all over the area 

of the village or sub-division. It is obviously convenient for the 

people of a joing fields to have their land under crop or fallow 

at the same time, and m fact the members of the community always 

pull together in this matter, with the result that the village area will 

be found mapped out into blocks of fields which are either cropped 

or fallow at the same time. In small villages there may he only 

two such blocks, but there are usually a good many. Besides the 


z 
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CHAPILA: advantage of the system as best suited for the land, it has others 


aeriguiture incidental to it, such as the convenience of being able to graze the 
| ~  gattle over a large piece of fallow, and the facilities for watching 
the crops. 


a This system of cultivation (which has been named dofusli- 
ayers, dosdla, or the two years’ course, the land yielding two crops in two 
years) may be said to extend generally over the Dhitia; but in the 

light soils immediately over the ridge or high bank (the Lower 

Dhiia Assessment Circles) the area under the Rabi is much larger 

than that under the Kharif, because for various reasons the former 

found to pay better and a large proportion of the land is under 

Rotation ot Labi every year (ehfasli harsdla). In the Bét and other places, 
i where this course is not followed, there cannot be said to be anything 


Walker, 6.8, Tesembling a rotation, for there is only one crop to be grown, In 
§ 109, irrigated lands there is very little approach to what could be called 
a regular course, for the crops here too are limited. Still the people ; 
very seldom grow their sugarcane in the same field year after year ; ¢ 


but prefer, if possible, to have it following cotton. Some fields 
have undoubtedly been producing maize followed by wheat or 
barley, for centuries one may say, but the area so treated is limited 
to the fields touching the site. An ordinary manured field will 
generally go through such a course as this :— 


Your, Rabi, Eharif, 
First ... <2 ath oo | Fallow 4. ae - a. | Ootton, 
Becond ,,, cv ai «os | Fallow or fodder crop | Cane, 
Fhird ... are one «+ | Fallow ... ae ie «+ | Ootton, 
Fourth a. ae ana ... | Fallow or fodder orop | Cane, 
Fifth oor ane one ar Fallow Pre ano ane Te Maize. 
Sixth ... te a «+ | Wheat ... aft Ber ited Deo. 


— oO 


Cueying fields are not so heavily cropped as this; and those in 
which maize and wheat are grown do not generally bear cotton and 
cane, Infact the cultivation of the two sets of crops is kept quite 
separate on many lands. Of the total crops harvested in 1900-0] 
14 per cent, were grown on twice cropped land. a 


ape In the Bét the dofasli dosild system of cultivationis followed 
Walker, 8, B. for unmanured lands in villages at a distance from the river: but 
$106. even here the area under wheat is larger than that of the Kharif, 
In this case all the land in turn is generally put through the two 
years’ course. ‘Thus a field will bear a Rabi for three or four years 
in succession, and then this will be followed by a Kharif, to which 
will succeed a year’s fallow. In the moister lands near to the river 
a Rabi is grown year after year. The unmanured Kharif crop is 
nowhere of much importance in the Bét. The newly recovered 
lands in the mand are ploughed up roughly the first year; and 
massar or some other poor crop sown, often without removal of the f 
pilchi and reeds. Next year the land receives better tillage and is 
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cleared, the crop being a mixture of massar with wheat or barley ; 
and in the third or fourth year wheat alone is grown, the soil hay- 
ing become ‘ uite clean. ‘The Rabi in these new moist lands is 
often preceded by a Kharif of rice, mish, maize, &c. Asa whole 
the agriculture of the Bét is much inferior to that of the Dhdia. 
There are no light soils like the ravsli of the uplands, and the land 
requires much greater labour, and is naturally foul with weeds. 
Besides this the Muhammadan proprietors, except the Ariins 
and Awins, are generally rather poor cultivators. The fields im- 
mediately round the site, or at the wells where there is irrigation, 
are kept clear enough; but in the outlying ones the crop will 
generally be found choked with weeds, the result of insufficient 
ploughing and failure to attempt keeping them down. 


The usual complaints are occasionally heard about exhaustion 
of the soil; but they are not pressed upon one, and there is little 


foundation for them. When it is said that the land does not yield 


so much as it did 200 or 800 years ago in the time of Akbar or 
before it there is no reason for dissenting from the proposition. It 
was then only being brought under cultivation ; and there was no 
necessity for cropping any of it regularly. Thus-three out of the 
four kinds of land enumerated in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin’s 
Translation, Volume I, Part IIL) are fallow; and revenue was only 
paid for land when cultivated. The waste probably exceeded the 
cultivated area, and a new piece could always be brought under 
the plough when a fallow was required. The rates of har given 
in the Ain are certainly high ; but they are for the whole of India, 
and are not greater than would result if fallows were given to the 
land now. ‘Thus the yield of wheat is set down at 9 to 18 maunds 
a bigah (our standard), and those shown in 


Mauna, era : | atl Bhi 
Gram... 7)to18 the margin are not after all very heavy, 
oer os at " ae taking both irrigated and unirrigated. It was 
tie ~~ 8» Sl inthe nature of things that when cultivation 


had fully developed, a lower standard of productive power should 
be reached where manure was not used; but there 1s nothing to 
show that within recent times, such as we have information 
concerning, this standard has decreased. The well lands, we 
know, will yield according to the amount of manure put on them ; 
and the system of cultivating the unirrigated is m most parts of 
the District sound, and not likely to cause deterioration. 


From what is said in the Section on Tenures (Chapter ITY), about 





of the soil, 

Gordons 
Walker, 8, EB. 
On. 


Actual culti. 
vation of a 


the constitution of villages, it will be evident that nothing resembling holding, 


a farm according to European ideas exists, as it does in other parts 
of the Province where the land of a cultivator lies in a lump, gener- 
ally round a well. The village is made up of a number of holdings 
owned by separate members of the community ; and each owner has 
in his holding a share in every class of land situated in all parts of 
the village or sub-division. The operations have in the preceding 
pages been described separately, but every proprietor ias- to 
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CHAP.IL,A- distribute his time and labour over the various crops, which are of 
Agriculture ©Very description, growing in his lands. Thus in the Samrila upland 


Actual enlti- 
Thtion of «a 
holding. 


Caltivation 
in the Bé: 


manired, 


Gorden 


Walker, &, 
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a proprietary holdimg consists of about 6 acres of land, of which 34 
(roughly) will be unirrigated and 2} irrigated. Of the former again 
half will be under fodder for the cattle and half under the common 
food grains ; while of the irrigated land less than one acre will be 
under cane and cotton, and the rest under maize and wheat. 


In the eastern portion of the Bét there is no irrigation, but 
the soil is naturally moist, and the cultivation of manured land is 
of the same nature as that of irrigated land in the Dhiia, cane, 
cotton and wheat being the crops. The nidi area generally lies 
round the site, but not as a matter of course, for there are no 
wells to make it necessary that the superior crops should be raised 
in a fixed area, and we accordingly find that it is very often 
shifted. In fact two crops of sugarcane can be grown in any land 
that gets sufficient manure, though it is generally convenient to 
have these crops near to the village. Except for the waterings, 
the description of the irrigated cultivation of the Dhéia will apply 
tothe manured lands of the Bét. In the western half of the Bét 
there is a great deal of irrigation, and the superior cultivation 
is all at the wells. Maize followed by wheat is grown as in the 
uplands, and there is also some very fine market garden cultiva- 
tion, especially under the city of Ludhitina, from which an ample 
supply of manure is drawn. 


_ In the deseription of the use of manure as practised in the 
District, which was furnished for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 
251), it was stated that 53 per cent. of the irrigated land was 
constantly, and 47 per cent. occasionally manured; while of the 
unirrigated cultivation only one per cent. of the irrigated area 
received occasional manure: that some $3 per cent. of the irrigated 
area grew double crops; and that the quantity of manure mae ar 
acre was 101) maunds in the land occasionally, and double dies 
weight in land constantly manured. 


The fields just round the site receive natural supply of manure 
by being made the receptacle of the village filth. The litter of the 
cattle is collected by the cultivators, each having his own heap, in 
hedged enclosures outside the site. 'The greater part of the drop- 
pings have been carefully removed for fuel, and the refuse consists 
of byre sweepings. By the commencement of the autumn rains 
these heaps have attained some dimensions, and the rains assist 
the decomposition of the mass, which is carted or carried in baskets ~ 
to the fields intended for maize, spread over them and ploughed in, 
A top dressing is afterwards given when the maize has sprung up, 
For the Rabi following a little manure is also ploughed in ; but the 
effect of that used for the maize lasts for the Rabi, as it is not really 
ready when put on, and some more is:spread over the surface when 


the wheat-is two or three inches_out of the ground. The winter 
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collections of manure (November to March) all go for the sugar- 
cane; and they are generally in very fair condition, having been 
rotting for four or five months, and exposed to the rain. Top 
dressings are also added till thecane is about three feet high. 
This description will apply to irrigated and to dofasli Bét lands 
alike. Unirrigated lands in the Dhdia never get manure, as the} 
are much too dry to stand it. Im those parts of the Dhiia whigh 
are irrigated by the canal manure is much used, and also in the 
western Jagraon and Jangal villages which have a magnificent 
Supply. The manure is rather inferior according to our ideas as 
the most valuable part has been taken out; but it has a great effect 
on the soil, and is much valued. It would be impossible to raise 
cane or two crops in the vidi land without it. The refuse of the 
town of Ludhiina is very fine manure. It is bought up by the 
Bét villages just below, in which there is some first rate market 
gardening done in what is really poor soil. 


Out of the total population of the District 370,329, or 55 per 
cent. are directly dependent upon agriculture, and of them 63 
per cent. are actual workers, the remainder being dependents. 
About 22,000, or only 6 per cent. do not cultivate themselves but 
let their land on rent. ‘The rest are almost all actual cultivators, 
cultivating owners numbering 274,526, occupancy tenants 3,886, 
tenants-at-will 25,211 and partners in cultivation (adhnji) 38,415. 





Only 4,200 persons are returned as agricultural labourers in 
the District, and of these only 1,543 are farm servants (kdmdes paid 
monthly or half-yearly) and 2,657 field labourers paid daily wages. 
These figures are undoubtedly much below the mark, 


The subject of the employment of field labour other than that 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, is thus noticed m answers 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the Famie Report 
of 1879 (page 714) :— 

“The field labourers are never exactly hired. They are paid 
by a share of the produce, usually one-fourth, and they are employed 
by the season. They are generally of the menial classes—sweepers, 
chamirs, weavers, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c. When they cannot 
vet field-work, they exercise their handicrafts. In the isolated 
instances in which men are hired by the month, they are paid Rs, 5 
per month. Their condition is distinctly inferior to that of the 
self-cultivating poorer agriculturists. They usually get an advance 
from the zamiimlars which is deducted m grain at the harvests. They 
get petty loans from the village banids, but as they have not the 
aang f of the land to offer, the Janias do not trust them with 
m ; bb 

A Litid kama is a farm labourer kept by a proprietor, generally 
because the latter cannot for some reason work his plough himself, 
The biticé kama geta Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 a month, and his food and 
clothes from the proprietor, but has no interest in the produce. 
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Table 19 of Part B gives the area under the principal crops by 
Tahsil. 


Sugarcane, maize, cotton and wheat are in the uplands only 
raised in land artificially irrigated, the unirrigated entries for these 
crops being for the Bét. The distribution of the various crops over 
the District is as follows: Sugarcane is grown in the first twelve or 
fifteen miles of the Bét, and in the uplands of Samrila Tahsil, and of 


Ludhiina, except in the Jangal villages and in the country about. 


Pakhowtl ; but the proportion is higher in Samrala, and gradually 
decreases as-we go westwards, There is also very little of it in the 
sandy tract along the high bank, but the lands newly irmgated by 
the canal now grow sugarcane where formerly only the coarsest 
grains were sown. Cotton is generally grown where cane is, and 
also further west. The other crops are grown everywhere, except 
that in the uplands maize and wheat require irrgation. The 
autumn unirrigated crops, pulses and fodder, are the same throughout 
the District; but in the Jangal villages bajra sometimes takes the 
place of jowdr because it is more hardy, ‘So too wheat mixed with 
gram is the unirrigated Rabi crop in the eastern parts where the 
rainfall is heavier. But the canal has put the arid tracts of Jagraon 
on a level with the best soil in the District. 


The importance of sugareane is much greater than is indicated 


by the area it covers, for the value of the yieldis abont ten 
times that of an ordinary unirrigated crop, and the total annnal 
value some Rs, 12,00,000. It is almost entirely grown for the 
manufacture of some saccharine product (called tdtha cane); but in a 
few villages the ponda or eating variety.is raised. Adtha cane is 
grown in the irrigated lands of the Samrila Bét (where it occupies 
12. per cent. of the whole area), and of a few Ludhiina villages; 
and at the wells in the uplands of Samrdla and the eastern portion 
of Ludhidna, the best crop bemg perhaps thet raised about Malandh. 
Tt is of three sorts: chan, a soft, juicy cane which grows to a con- 
siderable height, bas a red colour and long joints (port); dhanlu 
does not grow so high, has small joints, and is of a green colour and 
less juicy ; while ghorrv 1s an inferior sort, with many joints and 
a great deal of leaf at the top, very hard, and yielding much leas 
juice than the others. ‘The first of these is the real cane, and the 
other two are mere degenerations ; no one ever keeps a ghorrw stalk 
for seed; and dhawlu is only planted if there is not enough of chan, 
The cultivation m the Dhitia and Bet is much of the same description, 
Cane is sometimes the only crop in a field for two years, especially 
in outlying ones, where the supply of manure is limited. It may also 
be grown with the aid of a great deal of manure in land just cleared 
of another crop of cane, or of a Rabi crop of wheat; but, asa rule 

it occupies the land for three harvests following a Kharif of cotton, 
Cane is not grown in the fields next to the site, but generally at a 
little distance. It is always planted, if possible, in land that has 
been cropped with cotton; and in the Upper Dhiia Circle of 
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Samrila we find that the area under the two crops is nearly the CHAP.H,A. 
same. The rotation is generally— Agriculture 

First year... ... «. Ploughing inthe Babi... ws». Cotton in the Kharif, 
Second year... Fodder, ec. in the Rabi..,  .. _ -» Ploughingin the Kharif, 
Third year ve ... Mloughing and cana sown in the Rabi ... Cano in the Eharif, 
and back again to cotton, giving a cane, a cotton and a fodder crop 
with perhaps a little grain im three years. The cane field is selected 
next to the well, as the crop has to be kept alive during the hottest 
months and always gets more frequent waterings than any other. 
The land is ploughed not less than 7 or 8 and up to 20 times, the 
more ploughings the better, Allthe available manure has first been 
spread over the field, and is ploughed in. The planting is done 
from the middle of Phigan to the middle of Chét (March), The seed 
consists of joints (por) cut from last year’s crop, which have heen 
kept covered up in pits in the field. In planting them one man 
goes along with a plough and another follows, laying down the 
joints at intervals of 6 or 8 inches in the furrow. The plough im 

making a new furrow covers up the former one; and the whole 

field ig finally rolled. The canes spring from the eyes (ankh) of 
the joint. About 4 or 5 canes will come of one joint. Then follow 

watermmgs at intervals of 7 or 8 days in the uplands, and hoein 

after each of the first few waterings. The fields are very carefully 

protected by stout hedges. In the Bét there are no waterings, and 

seldom any hoeings: and the fields are quite open. The cane m 

the aeyuats grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet, and when it becomes 

heavy, is protected by several stalks being tied together. In the Bét 

the height is only 5 or 6 feet, and this precaution is not necessary. 

There is altogether a great difference in the modes of cultivation, 

Dhiéia and Bét, due principally to the difference of natural 

conditions, and partly to the different habits of the cultivators, those 

of the Dhidia being industrious Jats, and of the Bét apathetic 

Muhammadans, of the Réjpit and Giijar tribes principally. The 

method of extracting the juice is much the same in both tracts. 

Cutting goes on all day in the field, each cane being stripped, and 

the flag at the top with the small jomts immediately below it being 

removed. In the evening the seed joints are separated from the 

flag (which is then used for fodder or for feeding the boiler furnace) 

and tied up in bundles for seed. The cane is carted to the belna or 

mill, which stands just outside the liane ae: The processes of gordon 
- manufacture employed in the Bet and im the Dhitia or uplands are Walker, 8% 

quite distinct, and an account of the latter will be “i first. s45, 
When the season for pressing approaches (November to Ms rch) the 
belna or mill and other appliances are put m order. The mill used 
throughout the District is of the sort described in “ Punjab 
Products.” The day before the cultivator’s ravt or turn at the mull, 
the cane is cut and stripped in the field, and the parts reserved for 
seed set aside, The cane is then carted to the mill m the evening, 
and next day it is pressed and the Juice extracted. Two men sit ab 
opposite ides of the rollers passing through the cane, which is tied 
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CHAP.ILA- up in bundles of 40 or 50 canes each. The juice runs into chdttis 


Agriculture Or jars of earthenware placed beneath the rollers to receive it. As 


P Sugarcane, 


Ibid ; § 6—8. 


the jars are filled the juice is taken into the boiling-house, and 
the boiling commences. At one end of the boiling-house there 
are two pans of iron, about 4 feet nm diameter, placed over a flue 
heated by a furnace fed from the outside of the building, the fuel 
being the refuse stalks, heads, &c. The pan nearest the wall is 
lower than the other, and is fixed, and into this the juice is poured. 


The second pan is higher and movable. When the juice has 


been boiled and evaporated in the lower pan for half an hour, it is 
lifted with a ladle nto the upper pan, which is cooler: and there 
boils more slowly till it is ready, generally in about an hour. The 
pan is then hfted off, and the juice stirred till it is cool, when it is 
poured into a flat dish of earthenware, where it lies to the thickness 
of about one or two inches. It is, when cool, scraped up with a 


wooden scraper and is either granular, in which case 1t is called — 


shakay, or viscous (gur). If gu, itis made up into balls of about 
4 seers weight. Shukar is put into earthenware jars. It depends 
entirely on the quality of the juice whether the produce takes the 
form of shakar or of gur: and this depends again on the soil and the 
character of the season. In the above process no chemical applian- 
ces are used; but in places lime and water are poured into the 
boiling juice to clean it, the scum being removed. This is ‘gener- 
ally done where shakar is produced, and has the result, it 1s said, of 
giving it a light colour, which is a recommendation. The total 
number of men employed on pressing and boiling is generally 7: two 
to drive the bullocks, two to feed the mill, and one to hand the cane 
to the feeders, one in the boilmg house, one to feed the furnace 
outside. The last is a Chamdr or menial; but the other 6 are all 
of the cultivating class. The Hindu Jats of the Dhiia not only 
make but sell at their own price and when they choose their gur 
and shakar. 


The state of things in the Bét, where the population is all 
Muhammadan, is very different. The process of manufacture there 
is of two parts : the Juice is extracted and boiled at the belna in much 
the same manner as in the Dhiia; but takes the more liquid form 
of rd. Only one pan is placed on the furnace; and, when two jars 
are filled with juice they are emptied into this through a straining 
cloth, and the juice boiled. Water boiled with sukhlaie bark is 
added for the purpose of purifying the juice, and the scum is 
removed as it rises. The boiling takes about 2} hours. When the 
boiling is completed the juice, now in a semi-liquid state and called 
rab, is taken out in a ladle, and put into an open vessel of earthen. 
ware till it cools, when it is poured into high jars (matti), the 
mouths of which are then closed with mud. ‘hese jars hold about 
34 to 4 maunds (pucka weight) of rai. The boiler, called rahi is 
always a man of the shop-keeping class, png being some Hi 
of an art. The other men at work are, as in the uplands, cultiva. 
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tors or village menials. But the cultivator has really nothing 
to do beyond extracting the juice. The second part of the process 
of manufacture is completely im the hands of the shop-keeper class, 
the head-quarters of it being in the town of Machhiwara, which lies 
just over the Samrila Bet. The rab is taken off in the jars to the 
shop of the pu haser, in the back room of which, in one of the 
‘corners, a space (kiducht) four or five feet square is walled off to 
the height of about four or five feet. At the bottom of this, about 
a foot from the ground, a rough strainer is made of sticks fixed in 
ihe walls and running across at intervals, on the top of which are 
placed reeds and on the top of these a coarse cloth. The sides of the 
khdnehi are lined with chitdi, or matting made of river grass. When 
90 or 30 jars have been collected the rab is poured into the khanchs 
and left for twenty or thirty days, during which the siva’ or more 
liquid part drains off into a receptacle. The rab is then covered 
with a weed that grows in the water, called jala, pat on to the depth 
of two or three inches (see name at p. 308 of * Punjab Products”). 
This is changed every three or four days for abouta fortnight. The 
effect of this covering and the straining 1s to clarify the mass; and, 
as the upper part assumes a light yellowish colour, it is taken off, 
and the remainder covered up again. ‘lhe produce thus taken out 
is put in the sun and trampled. Itis then called thand. Another 
and asuperior form of produce is (nira, which is thus made. ‘The 
sirah is strained off as for honed, and the khand is mixed with one- 
fourth part water and boiled for evaporation in a pan for half an 
hour, It is then taken off and stirred till cool, when it takes the 
form of biira, The sirah or lét (molasses) is b»iled and kept in jars 
till the rains, when it is treated like réb, being put into'a khancht: 
or, if it is not good enough for this, it is used im its liquid form for 
sweetmeats, &c. Detailed information regarding the prices and 
the course of trade will be found in Ay pendix XIII to Mr. Gordon 
Walker's Settlement Report from which the above 1s taken. Iron 
presses are now becoming popular, They can be worked by two 
men and two bullocks a piece and in 24 hours can press the average 
crop of one bigah. These presses can be hired for Rs. 8 to Rs, 20. 
The gur prepared by these iron presses is inferior ; It is blacker and 
more liquid than that produced by a wooden press. It is, however, 
very much less expensive to make. 








- Sugarcane is the crop invariably converted into cash, and may 
be said to be the revenue-paying one. Ibis very valuable, otherwise 
it could never have held its own so long, for it occupies the land 
the better part of two years ; and in the Dhaia the labour of culti- 
‘vation is incessant. Bullocks stand the work at the wells and in 
the belnas for only a few years; and the cultivators are never tired 
of complaining of their hard hfe. These objections make ita 
Jangerous crop to any but the most thrifty classes. ‘The Jats keep 
out of debt because it is in them to do so; but the Muhammadan of 
the Bét will tell one that he is a victim of the sugareame crop, and 
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he is right to some extent, for he has not the qualities which would 


enable him to subsist while his crop is growing. 


Ponda sugarcane is now raised in a good many villages under 
Ludhiana. [t was formerly confined to two or three Ardin villages ; 
but the cultivation has spread. This crop requires a great deal of 
manure and constant attention; and pigs and jackals are very fond 
of it. But the canes have a ready sale in the Ludhiina bazar, 
and the crop is worth at least from Rs. 100 to 150 an acre; 
and is often bought for that amount as it stands by the green- 
grocers. 

Cotton is sown during the months Chét-Hir (April-June) in 
fields which have liad a Kharif or a Rabi harvest. The best crops — 
are raised in land which has enjoyed a fallow in the Rabi (sdnive), 
The yield is better because of the fallow, and also because the 
sowings are early. It is not usual to have cotton immediately after 
a Rabi, and where this is done in Har the yield is poor. The crop. 
generally follows cane, as explained in the last paragraph. The 
number of ploughings required is not so great as in the case of cane, 
and 3 to 4 are sufficient. In the Dhiia it is frown in the nnirrigat- 
ed lands of a few Samrala villages; but mostly in the well lands, 
and in dofasli or nidi fields of the Bét. Where grown at the wells, 
itrigation is necessary before sowing, unless there haya been stray 
showers of rain in April-June, as there very often are. Two or 
three hoeings are given. After the autumn rains the waterings 
are very tare. Pickings commence in October, and go on to the 
end of November, being eight to ten in number, at intervals of a 
week, The pickings are done by the women (at all events among 
the Jats) ; and the cotton and seed are separated by means of a gin 
or belna. Of the seed (varéwan) part is kept for sowing, and the 
rest given tothe cattle. Itis a favourite food for the well cattle 
in the cold weather, and for milch kine at al] times. ‘il is often 
grown with the cotton. Itis also very usual to run a plough through 
the field while the plants are standing and sow barley, carrots, 
metha, &c., generally for fodder; but there is very often a decent 
crop of barley caught in this way. A cotton field may have in this 
way taree or four crops in it at one time. There are no Varieties 
of cotton. The usual short stapled sort of the Punjab plains with 
bushes 3 or 4 feet in heirht is grown everywhere. ‘Two factories 
for cotton-ginning and one for cotton-pressing have been opened in 
Khanna since 1900, and an increase in the area under cutton may 
therefore be expected, 


Maize is sown at the end of July (from the beginning to the 


G a rdos middle of Séwan) after 3 or 4 ploughings with a great deal of 
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_tanure. ‘he best crops are raised in the fields next to the site, 


It receives the usual number of hoeings (8 or 4), and springs ; 
very fast, reaching a height of 7 or 8 feet and growing fn 2 


“Bét, irrigated and oa wade a3 in Dhiia land, provided that it 
gets suficient manure, | 






crop ripens in 60 to 70 days, and is 
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reaped at the end of October and beginning of November. There are 
generally two to four cobs on a stalk. Maize is the best crop of all 
for the cultivator, It does not require much labour in preparation, 
and few waterings are necessary if the rains are good. ‘The yield 
is very great, the value of the crop being next to that of cane, 
while it has the advantage of a very speedy return. The zamindar 
lives on maize for some months, and itis a good, wholesome food. 
The stalks are also very fair fodder, and last for some time. The 
erdinary maize of the Dhiia has cobs about 7 or & inches im 
length, with a fair-sized seed of a yellow colour. A species known 
as batdian is grown in the Bét. It has a shorter cob and a amaller 
grain, but it is said to ripen in 24 months to 3 of the ordmary 
Ynaize, and for this reason the seed is used by the Dhuia people when 
there has been a break in the rains and sowings are late. 


‘Wheat is grown in the unirrigated lands of the Bot and the 
canal lands and a few unirrigated parts of the Dhiiia; and at the 
wells everywhere. It is sown during Octoher and November, as 
the cultivator has time for it; the unirrigated crops beimg taken 
first, so that the moisture be not lost. The unirrigated lands, 
where not manured, have rece:ved a number of ploughings in the 
cold weather, or rather ought Lo have, for the ordma y Muham- 
madan eultryator of the Bét seldom doea his duty to the soil, In 
the manured lands of the Bét and the irrigated Dhiia the crop 
follows maize, in which case the preparation consists of 2 or: 
ploughings , OF, if the land has ha La fallow, there have heen winter 
ploughings asin the ordinary unirrigated lands. When the crop 

as sprung it receives in nidi lands of the Dhiia a top dressing of 
all the manure then available, and several waterings and hoeings. 
The waterings are at intervals of 15 days at least. The oP ig 
reaped towards the end of April or the beginning of May. The 
grain is eaten or sold, and the straw used as fodder for bullocks. 


The wheat grown everywhere is the bearded red variety com- 
mon to the Province, and is called tanak or qheon or Lil-kanak. The 
grain of the Bét is said to be better than that of the Mhiia (to a, 
native’s taste), as the flour is said to he more sticky when mo'stened 
and pleasanter in flavour. It appears to be a mo e moist wheat, like 
the nglish. The varieties to which special names are given are un- 
¢dmmon, and only grown in irrigated land. They are -— mundi, & 
peardless red wheat with a slightly higher stalk and s larger grain 
than the common kind. The yield is said to be better; but the 
straw is hard and not good for fodder. The flour is much the same. 
Dudh-khani or dwdht is a white wheat, also beardles:, much the same 
in appearance as the last, The flour is very white, and much used 
by Aalwais for making sweetmeuts. The straw is said to be hard 
and poor fodder. Phaman or bad /anchk 15 & very tall variety, 
growing to a height of 4 or 5 feet in good well land. The 
grain is large, but said to be hard and not good for flour, and the 
straw is refused by the cattle. The yield is superior to that of any 
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other sort. It does not appear what foundation there is for the: 
preference for the common wheat, or how much it is due to pre- 


judice ; but the use of these varieties is not spreading. 


The cultivation of barley does not differ from that of wheat. 
There are no recognized varieties, except a sort called Kabuli jdau, 
which is grown in places, and has a whiter grain than ordi 
barley. Barley is much hardier than wheat, is sown later and 
ripens earlier, being in the ground about 5 months to 6 of wheat. 
Wheat cannot be sown later than November, but barley will ger- 
minate, and give some yield even when sown as late as the 
end of December. When the moisture in the soil has dried, and 
there has been no fall of rain in October and November, the 
zamindar will go on in hope of showers as late even as Christmas ; 
and if there is rain at this time he will sow late barley (called 
Kanauit), and get a very poor crop, which gives a yield, perhaps 
not one-quarter of a good one, bnt still something to keep him alive. 
Sowings are occasinnally as late as January 10th; and if the sub- 
sequent rams are heavy the yield of grain may be a very decent 
one, though the stalks are never more than 1 to 1} feet high, 


Gram is not usually sown by itself. It appears to require a 
good deal of moisture to make it germinate, though the plant is 
hardy enough afterwards ; and it is only in a year of heavy rainfall 
that a large area is sown with it alone. The people say that the 
crop depends entirely on the rain of Séwan, i.¢., the earliest monsoon 
rains, and that if these are scanty, however good the subsequent 
falls may be, the crop will come to nothing. The sowilngs com- 
mence from mid September and go on for two weeks only, as it is 
useless to sow It after the first week of October. It is reaped, first 
of all the spring crops, early in April. Gram is not grown in the 
Bét, the soil not being suitable. 


The great unirrigated crop of the Dhdia is a mixture of gram 
with either wheat or barley, sometimes with both, and ealled berra — 
mn all cases, It is sown in October, not later than the end of that 
month, in land that has had a year’s fallow, and been prepared 
during the winter by ploughings. The seed is drilled in, and every 
eighth or tenth drill is sown with sarson or rape. The sarson 
ripens first, and is cut at the end of March, the rest being ready 
about April 10th. The reason for sowing two crops together is 
clearly that both of them are not likely to fail in the same Season. 
The sarson is something over and above the regular crop of the field ; 
and, if a success, gives a handsome return. In some years the 
wheat or barley is the better crop, and in some the gram; but it 
must be a very bad year in which both, as well as the sars 
fail. The berra is cut and threshed as one crop; and no attempt is 
made to reap the grains separately. The mixed grain is sold, and 
people seem to prefer the meal made of it, because it is cheaper than 
pure wheat, and still has some in it; but it is easy to separate the 
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wheat and gram by means of a chdnna or iron sieve, which allows 
the wheat grains to pass through, and not the gram. But this 
is yery rarely used as yet. Sarson, besides beg grown in the berra 
fields, is also sometimes cultivated in irrigated patches as a single 
crop. Tdrdmira (Brassica eruca) rarely takes its place. The sarson 
is either made into oil in the village presses, or brought to market 
and sold in seed. Almost every field of berra yields sarson too; 
but in our crop returns and produce estimates the land is only 
shown as under the former, as it is impossible to estimate the 
areas and yields separately. 


The Kharif pulses are very numerous, the principal ones sown 
in the Dhaia being moth (Phaseolus aconttifoltus), mung (P, Mungo), 
mash (P. Roxburgii) with inferior varieties called mungli, mahrt, &e. 
‘These are sown sometimes in July in land that has had a Rabi crop, 

and reaped by the end of October. Light sandy soils are well 
suited to them, and a mixture of one or two of the varieties is the 
general crop. The = of grain is seldom very good; but the 
straw is very strengthening fodder. Except in the lighter soils, 
which will not bear it, the Kharif crop of the uplands is a mixture 
of the millets and these pulses. The great millet is either sown 
wide, when the object is to develop the heads for grain (jowdr) or 
thick with a view to the fodder (charvi). The times of sowing and 
reaping are the same as for the pulses. Where, as in the eastern por- 
tion of District, there is a great deal of well irrigation, and the well 
cattle are dependent on the fodder raised in the unirrigated land, the 
crop is always the mixture of moth, &c., with charvi except where 
the soil is sandy, and only a pulse can be grown. ‘The crop grows 
up very dense, the millet having a very small head, and never reach- 
ing more than a height of about 4 feet. The people begm cutting 
the whole as green fodder in August, and go on using it for two 
months till the crop has ripened. The heads of the charri 
are occasionally picked for the grain; but generally the mixed 
crop is cut down and given without any attempt to get the 
grain of the hee It is intended that the cattle should get 
the grain as well as the straw; for it would be a short-sighted 
licy to keep out the former, as the cultivator well knows. 
Tn Jagréon Tahsil there is not the same necessity for a strength- 
ening fodder; and very fine jowdr is grown. There is ‘the 
‘game mixture of pulses; but the millet seed is in neg small amount 
and the stalks come up at intervals and grow to a height often of 
8 or 10 feet, and have very fine heads, which almost weigh them 
down. The pulses also have a fair yield of grain; and only the 
straw and jowdr stalks are used for fodder. In the Jangal villages 
the spiked millet (bdjra) sometimes takes the place of jowdr. In 
the Bét charri or fodder alone is grown, the soil not suiting the 
pulses of the Dhiia. There is no yield of grain, Mdsh (called mah) 
takes the place in the Bét of moth, &e., but it is grown only in the 
new and moister lands adjoining the river.. Ming is also grown 
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alone or mixed with mdsh ; but charri is the sole Kharif crop in the 
bands of the Pukka Bét. : | 


Massar (lentils) have been already mentioned as being sown 
in newly recovered Bet land for the first 2 or 3 years. The crop 
is cut for fodder, or the grain is eaten as ddl. It is only in the 
first year that it is grown by itself, the seed being usually mixed 
with barley. Barley and massear is the corresponding crop in the 
Bét to derra im the Dhdia. An occasional field of (alst) linseed 
will be found in the Bét. Rice (muni, dhan) is grown in places 
along the river in completely new land. It is a very coarse sort, 
and the market price is about 30 seers a rapee. The whole area 
under it is only 2,500 aOres. When 7. new piece of land turns up, 
it is ploughed roughly a couple of times, the grass (dib) often being 
left standing, and the rice sown. There is perhaps no crop at all; 
but generally a fair yield. There is no transplanting, and the crop 


ripens in forty days from sowing. 





These are the principal crops, and the remaining ones may be 
disposed of briefly. San (crotalaria juncea) is grown in un- 
irrigated lands in sufficient amount to make the necessar ropes 
for agricultural purposes. It is ready in October, and is ent 
and steeped in the village ponds, the process causing a most 
offensive odour. It is then taken out, dried in the sun, the fibres 
pulled apart and worked by the hand into thin ropes, which are 
again steeped and then beaten (skutched), These thin ropes are 
then twisted into others of the necessary thickness. Sanbubra 
(hibiscus cannalinus) is grown round the edges of cane fields some. 
times. Indigo is grownin a few Muhammadan villages, principally 
in the Bét. ‘The green crop is steeped, and the dye made into 
balls after the usual native method. Poppies are frown ina few 
villages for ? post and a catch crop of kangna or china is occasionally 
taken at the wells in a had year when the price of grain is high, 
Tobacco is grown at the wells in fields which have borne a Kharif 
crop. It is sown in plots at the beginning of April, is transplanted 
ina week or ten days, and iseutin May. It requiresa great 
deal of manure and constant watermg, The Muhammadan culti- 
vators of the Bét (Ardin, Giijjar, &c.) grow a great deal; but there 
18 also some in the Dhiia. Melons, musk (khavbiiza),.or water 
(farluza), are grown in the Bét, in unirrigated. land. The crop is 
sown in April, and the melons come into the market in May, and 
goon through June. There is of course a very large demand for 
them in the town of Ludhiina; and the green-grocers (sabzi-farosh) 
buy them from the cultivator by the field, when it is known what 
the crop is likely to be. The price realized is sometimes very 
high, and is generally Rs. 20 to Rs. 80anaere. The expense of the 
menuve is considerable; but the crop is a paying one to the culti- 
vitor. ‘There isa second erop of water-melons in the Kharsf. 
sown in July and picked in October-November, Gurlic (Jassan) 
and ouions (yids) are also grown after the Rebi. In the Dhéia. 
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the cultivator grows a few square yards of the latter for is own 
consumption; but in the Bét large fields are grown and sold to 
the green-grocers. Lassan fetches a high price, and is bought like 
melons by the field. Pepper (mirch) is also grown in Ardin and 
Giijar villages. All sorts of native vegetables are grown in the 
wells inthe Bét. They are sonf (foeniculum vulgare), dhania 
en. potatoes, arbi (edible arum), salgam (turnips), mult 
radishes), ajwdin, khira kakyt (eucumbers). 


The cotton at the wells is usually followed by a green fodder 
ore of mefha (fenugreek), senjt (trefoil) grown alone or mixed 
with barley or by a crop of carrots, which are largely eaten 
by the people themselves and also given to cattle. | 


Seed is ordinarily put at the following rate per bigah 
(kachcha):—gram 6 sers; wheat 10; maize 4; moll and mitng 1; 
mdash 12; rice 10; and cotton 3 and sugarcane 10 maunds. These 
rates prevail throughout the District except in the Jagrion and 
Ludhiéna. Tahsils where the rate for wheat in unirrigated lands is 
15 sers and in woll-irrigated 20 sers. 

Some of the minor calamities of season, and of the pests from 
which the crops suffer, are noted below: 


Agast or agat is a north wind which blows for a day or 
two about Bhadon, 22nd (middle of September), and breaks the 
maize stalks, besides injuring in a less degree the cane and cotton. 
The name is that of a demon who is supposed to cross the country 
on his way from the hills to Ceylon, and to spread ruin amongst the 
crops in his course, which is generally only a few miles wide, His 
advent is followed by the appearance of the bird called mamola 
(wagtail) ; and is really the beginning of the cold weather. Witness 
_ the couplet: — 


“Bhidon! by your 22nd day Agat sets out for Lanka; the 
streams and water become controlled ; the butter hardens.” 


Frost does a good deal of harm (pala marlia is the expression 
used) to the cane and to the late cotton (sometimes), as well as to 
the sarson in the Rabi. It does not appear to affect the wheat and 
~_ m ; but the wheat and barley, when the grains are forming im 

e heads, are very liable to be blighted by cold winds from the 
north or west, the east winds are always mild, Thisis called tule 
marlid and the people have no very clear account to give of what 
happens. They say that they find some morning that the grain is 
blighted, and the heads turn yellow and wither. Hail-storms (gold, 
yalla) occur almost annually somewhere or other in the District, 
either in the month of October or in March. The Kharif or part of 
it is generally reaped at the time that the autumn storms come; 


_. but considerable injury is sometimes done to the pulses. The Rabi 


s suffers severely from hail when it falls, the wheat and barley 
yf severely Steuer de: 0i tow 


stalks being snapped, and the gram po 
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he crop gets a yellow withered appearance. A hail-storm 
Cae yee : District to a width of one 
or two miles, but the total injury done is never very considerable, 
only a few fields in any village being affected as a rule. Lightning 
does occasional injury to fields of cotton, pulses and san m the 
autumn. Locusts (ali, tid) appear at places every third or fourth 
year, and go across some of the villages in a line two or three miles 
wide, eating up everything. ‘Their appearance 18 generally im 
September-October (Bhédon-Assoj). Their ravages haye never 
been so extensive as to cause a generalcalamity ; and the injury 18 


. usually partial, like that of hail-storms. Swndi are green cater- 


pillars which attack the gram and savson stalks. Good rains im the 
cold weather will kill them, but if the rains are short they are most 
destructive to unirrigated crops; much worse than locusts, because 
they are universal and come every year. They live m holes, and 
come out during the night to work. Hard soils suffer most. And 
in places at least half of the gram crop is sometimes eaten by them. 
Kwngi, or red rust, is said by the natives to be caused by a tiny 
insect that appears on the wheat or barley heads when rain 1s 
followed by clouds. It affects the crops in Magh-Chet when the 
ears are beginning to form, and covers them with a fine dust, 
yellow or red, under which the grain shrivels. General injury 18 
done by kungi at rare intervals, the last bad year for it baving 
been 1875. It often appears, but a few days of sunshine drive tt 
away. Kungi affects irrigated as well as unirrigated crops. Youn; 

cane plants are attacked by a caterpillar called fansua and fall 
rrown cane by small insects called tela (black) and punke (white). 
Tela also attacks cotton. Caneand cotton are cleared of these by 
rain, otherwise the juice of the cane becomes watery and poor. 
Whiteants (seont) attack the roots of the unirrigated Rabi crops 
in all soils, and doa great deal of injury in some years. The cure 
for them, as for all other pests, is rain. 


Field rats also do some harm in light soil, but have never come 
to be much of a pest. Swndi caterpillars and whiteants do much 
more injury than anything else to the unirrigated crops. Jackals 
eat the maize all over the District, and the destruction cansed by 

igs in the villages under Ludbiana has been noticed in Chapter I 
tos 18). Herds of deer wander all over the fields, but they 
are not sO numerous as to cause much Injury. People put up im 

laces sticks with cloth attached to scare the deer off (called darne), 

latforms (manna) are erected on the trees or on sticks stuck in the 
grounds for the purpose of watching the maize and jowdr fields and 
boys sit on these screaming and firing mud pellets from slings 
(gopia). A rude fiddle made of halfa gourd, with a piece of gut 
stretched across it, is used m the Bét for frightening the pigs from 
the cane. The noise may be heard at a great distance, The 
cultivators also light fires along their fields for the samo purpose, 
aud hayete wateh all night, In most villages a rékhi or watchman 





Se 
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is appointed, whose duty it is to wander about the fields and seo CHAF-ILA- 
that cattle do not stray amongst the crops. If cattle are caught Agriculture 
trespassing, the owner is fined a couple of sers of grain, which is 

paid to the watcher, who also receives an allowance from the ,°*"cr\® 
whole village at harvest time. Watching at night is not usual, men ~~ 
except where, in places, the habit of pilfering from the fields 

has become common, or in the neighbourhood of Harni villages, or 

of the towns. 


The principal weeds are pidzi, kasumbhi and lehi. The two Noxious 
first are 80 named from their resemblance to the onion and the ¥**% 
safflower, and the last is the common thistle. All three flourish 
throughout the District; but the Bet appears to suit them best. 

Piazi does the most harm and a great part of the cultivator’s time 
is taken up in rooting it out of his fields. This process is not 
attended with much success in the Bét or in Muhammadan villages, 
and one often sees a field of wheat completely killed down by it. It 
appears to be impossible to clear the land of it altogether, for there 
is a fresh growth every year; and, if left alone, it would very soon — 
eover the fields. Other less common weeds are, hithw chawrt saroch, 


jaunehi, harmal, barr. 


Ft will be seen from Table 15 of Part B. that m the 20 years Cultivated 
1882-1902 the cultivated area increased by over $0,000 acres. In area, 
1901-02 it amounted to over four-fifths of the total area of the District. rebel 
The total area “ available for cultivation not yet cultivated" is over _ Table18 0 
62,000 acres, and there 1s little prospect of this being to any great trys 
extent reduced. Canal irrigation, as will be seen below, has reached 

its limit in this District. The proportion borne by the Rabi and 

Kharif harvests to the total area cropped is shown in Table 19; 

there is an increasing tendency for the Rabi to predominate, owing 

to the facilities afforded by canal irrigation and the good prices 
obtainable for wheat. 

Mr. Gordon Walker thus discussed the past and future of Improve 
agriculture in Ludhiina :— satntal at d 
“The agriculture which I have described in the preceding para- "Pe 
graphs is of much the same character as it has been for the last 
century or two. With the increase of population the land has come to be 
more heavily manured and cropped, but the manner of tilling it has 
remained unchanged. No new staples have been introduced within 
recorded memory. The*agriculture is, I think, perfectly sound, and it 
would not be easy to'show a Jat how he could do better with the capital 
at his disposal, <A bettersugarcane mill may take the place of the present 
clumsy machine, and improvements may be effected in the form of the 
plough; but I do not “see that much is to be done im the way 

eaiecdneme new staples or manures. There are some points in 
which the people might be instructed; but there are not many in the 
present system which could be pointed ont as really faulty. A Jat 
would willingly adopt any real improvement within his means, as lie is 
not prejudiced. For the ordinary cultivator of the Bét one has only to 
fet up his neighbour, the Ardin or the Hindw Jat of the Dhdia, as an 
example of what he might do.” 
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Foreign seeds of maize, cotton, jowdr and carrots were recently 
tried but with no success, probably because the caminddrs did not 


pay full attention to them. 


Loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are not popular, and 
there is but little demand for loans under Land Improvements Loans 
Act. The delays and formalities connected with fakdri, and the 
rigid system of repayments which takes no account of bad haryests 


account for its unpopulsrity. The total amounts adyanced under 








= the Land Improvement 
and Acriculturists’ Loans 


Land im- 





gh plana Acts during the 10 years 

ending September 1901 are 

| Rs. shown m the margin, to- 
d | cae ee tee 8,470 F a 

Wicisdin oft ba lerorsyarab aay gether with the sums writ- 

Outstandinga ite D676 | ten off as irrecoverable 








ang the amounts outstanding on 50th September 1901. 


The economical position of the landholders of the Dkstrict 


. was discussed at some length at pages 422 jf. of the Famine a 


of 1879, where actual figures are given for instances selee 


: , typical. In forwarding these figures, the Settlement Officer wrote 


as follows :— 


“The District has a river frontage on the Sutlej of about 60 miles, 
and stretches to the south of it some 20 or 30. The nilavial tract between 
the river and high land is more extensive than in most Districts, reachi 
inland Sor6 miles. It is inhabited by Muhammadans of the Raj pit 
and Gijar tribes, who form about a sixth of the agricultural population 
of the whole District. The upland tract is almost entirely in the hands of 
Jats, principally Hindis, who form about two-thirds of the whole agri- 
cultural population of the District. The difference in the condition of the 
inhabitants of these two tracts is so very marked that it will be better to 
give a separate account of each. 


“The Bét or alluvial tract has a moat fertile soil, requiring very 
little exertion from man for its caltivation. Jf the overflow from the 
river fail, the Kharif harvest may bo bad; but it is not probable thht there 
will be a failure of rain the same year, anda good Rabi crop makea up 
the deficiency. The water is so nesr the surface thatit can ba raced 
with little exertion in any amount for irrigation. What the people dread 
is excess of flood from tho rivar rather thon drought. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, the Rijpits und Gijars who own and cultivate the 
land are in a very bad condition. Naturally indolent and thriftless, 
they are the worst cultivators and tho most reckless spenders of any 
money that comes into their hands, They have no idea of regulating 
their expenditure by thoir means and are conse uently in the spa. 
the money-lenders, who are too willing to make aaPanies on the securi 
of the land. I believe that all the owners in this tract are in debt, ani 
most of them deeply. They have no property except the jewelry of their 
women anda few cattle. Their houses are squalid; they have none 
but earthenware dishes, seldom any store of grain: and they are 
generally OES BIeRS for their daily food on their tionwy-lenders, whose 


terms preclude the chance of any part uf the produce remaining in their 
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hands, The only canse of their indebtedness, [ may add, is their 
thriftlessness. Special allowance was made for their habits in fixing the 
Government assessment, which is comparatively light. 

“These remarks apply to the owners of the land, The condition of 
the tenants is for several reasons much superior. Rent is generally 
paid in kind, so that the distinction between tenants-nat-will and occupancy 
tenants isnotmarked. Of Inte years, owing to the influx of prain princi- 
pally, there has been a great demand for labour in and about the town 
of Ludhiina; and men have been drawn away largely from cultivation. 


A tenant can earn three to eight annas a day by manual labour, and thus 


add largely to his means of subsistence. The Rajpat proprietors, who are 
themselves much above working as coolies, are really at the mercy of their 
tenants. I have heard of many cases in which a tenant with occupancy 
rights, holding of a Rajpit proprietor, cultivates a small portion only of 
his land; the proprietor receiving as his share of the produce what 13 
worth actually less than the Government assessment of the holding. 


T can give no reliable figures as to the amount of indebtedness of the 
various classes at this stage of the Settlement. All of the proprictors 
in the Bét are probably in debt, most of them deeply, and very few of 
the tenants. 

“Turning to the Dhaéia or upland tract of the District, wa gee a 
very different picture. ‘The country stretches to the south, a clear and 
fertile plain unbroken by a single stream. The soil is light and capable 
of yielding the richest staples. In the eastern part of the District the 
water is near the surface, and a large proportion of the land is irrigated ; 
while towards the west the soil becomes lighter and more mixed with 
gand, and irrigation rarer. But the people (Jats) are much the same 
everywhere, They make the best use of the land that their knowledge 
admits of, and are most frugal in their mode of life, eating whatever 
grain is in season, and spending little money in extravagance, The 
peuple are almost entirely cultivating owners. The tenants that there 
are consist principally of (1) owners cultivating the land of other owners ; 
(2) village menials. 

In the small populous portion of the District adjoining Ambéla the 
land is mostly irrigated, and the conditions are a little different. But in 
the greater portion, roughly speaking all to the south and west of the rail- 
way, the proportion of land irriguted is small. The soil though light and 
sandy is most fertile ;and in a good year the supply of grain from holding 
is much more than sufficient for the support of the household, The surplus 
is either stored or sold, and the proceeds laid away or lent. lf there is 
a scanty rainfall, the people are not at a loss, What generally happens 
is this. There is no fodder for the cattle (as there is no land left for 
grazing in the whole District), and the cows and buffaloes are sold for 
almost nothing, or dic. ‘The men of the family leave the other members 
to subsist as they can on the store of grain or money hoarded, and go to 
seek work elsewhere. Few zaminddrs’ houses in the District are without 
a cart; and the men, yoking their bullocks, not now required for agri- 
culture, into this, go off to Lahore, Peshéwar and Delhi, conveying goods 
for hire. In «a few months they return with earnings sufficient to live over 
the bad harvest, 

“The seasons have been partioularly good recently, and the high price 
of grain has brought a good deal of money into the agriculturists’ hands. 
Some of them speak of being in debt; but there are very few indeed who 


‘owe more than a couple of good harvests will pay off. The debts they 


refer to are temporary, and the creditor 1s generally a brother proprietor. 
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In very few villages is there « professional money-lender. The houses 


testify by their outward appearance tothe prosperity of the people. Brass 
dishes are always to be found in them, and there is cenerally a store of 
grain and some money hoarded. The women all wear silver jewelry. Most 
houses have two or three cows or buffalo cows, and something is made by 
selling the young stock or the ght, 

“The custom in this traot is for a tenant, invariably in the case of 
occupancy tenants, and usually in the case of tenants-at-will, to pay a 
consolidated rent, that is, the Government demand and something over. 
This system does not appear to work so well for the tenants, who are not 
generally men of sufficient means to bear the burden of a bad year; and 
debt is not nncommon amongst them. | 

“Tn conclusion, { should SRY that the condition of the agricultura 
population was most flourishing, except in the lands along the river. Th 
owners in that tract are mostly indebted, many whole villages being morte 
gaged. Among the Jat owners the amount of debt is very small, — regret 
that Tecan pive no figures at present as to the amount of indebtedness, 
Occupancy tenants hold less than 5 per cent. of the whole caltivation, 
They are well off in the low-lands, and not so prosperous in the higher 
lands. Ou the whole I should not say that they were generally in ; 
Tenants-at-will hold about 20 per cent. of the cultivated land; but a large 
proportion of these have also land of their own, or are village servants, 
having other menns of eking ont a livelihood. Tenants dandadine entasel a 
for so pport on their holdings doa not form a great part of the agricult 2 
community. ‘This class is, asa rule, free from debt.” 


In a series of Appendices (No. Va.—c) to the new Séttlement 
Report was collected such information as could be obtained relating 
to the transfers of land during the last 30 years. The general 
result may be stated for the whole District that two per cant. of 
the area has been sold in the last 30 years, and that. at present 
eight per cent. is held in mortgage with possession, these proportions 
being fairly equal everywhere except that in Jagréion the area 
mortgaged is 12 per cent. Mortgages without possession are very 
uncommon. One agriculturist will not advance money to another 
unless he gots land into his possession sufficient to give a fair return: 
while the money-lenditig classes give credit on running aeconnts, or, 
if the borrower's credit is not good, on land transierred to them, _ 


“The registration teturns showed that the number of transfers 
previous to 1865 was very small: but that it has not varied very 
much during the three periods of five years, 1866—80: ‘The general 
qnestionof what the causes sre which have led to the transfers since 1865- 
is &@ Very wide one. They cannot be a sign either of want of progr rity 
or Of undue pressure of the land-revenne, for the agricultural population 
has never been s0 well off ns during these fifteen years, and the profits of 
cultivation have never been si great. There can be no doubt that, on tha 
contrary, they indicate prosperity, and may be due to extravagance 
resulting from asudden influx of wealth. It ia remarkable that the propor- 
fion of area in mortgage should be higher in Jagréon than in the other 
Tahsils, although we know that the condition of the Jats here is aut rior 
to that of the agricultural population of any other part. Itshould al ae 
Ha ce Senne mas vert often not due to Any real pressure of d ; + 

ni mereiy a method of raisiue money temporarily r ired’: and: somec . 
times,.too, they ite a mere firs of seliier are era le ~ peau 
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In the next place it is important to see mto hes lands the trans- CHAP-ITA: 
————— ooo ferred land has come. To Bit 
z => Jou the margin is an abstract Ae e 
: = & of Appendices Va. and). © ordon 
Poreantage, aa. | Be . of the Settlement Report. rise” soi 
B au é 3 The inference from this 
eel weld es Ls ig that the sgriculturists 
: ——$_——— ——————— econld hold ther own 
Soldto 42 23 35 | 100 against the class whose 
res eee he ee ga profession is money-lend- 
Held in mortgage by 43 14 de 100 ing far better than cai 

















a ———$$—$=$===== most Districts of the Pro- 
vince. The Jats of the uplands at all events seldom allowed an oatsider to 
acquire permanently any land in a village community. The right of 
ee Se was generally claimed and insisted on. Every well-to-do 
at who has saved a little money willendeavour to invest it in a mortgage 
of land; and some of the tribe have established very large money-lending 
connections, Amongst the Muharnmadans of all tribes, too, there are 
a.good number of men who hold land in mortgage. It would never. be 
difficult for a cultivator in the uplands to raise Aion on his land from 
a.co-sharer; and this could generally be done also in most parts of the 
lowlands. But there is often a prejudice against borrowing money except 
from a reguisr money-lender. There are some very large bankers of the 
ragular money-lending classes in Ludhiéna, Jagréon, Raikot and Machhi- 
wiré, who carry on a large business with the villagers, and also some 
soattered over the District; but the mass of the Jat population can get 
on. without any assistance, and have generally some cash in hand. The 
total. outstanding debt on mortgage is returned as upwards of Rs. 20,00,000 
or about two years of the revenue demand. Ofthe money owed on book 
debt we have no details.” | 
Sneaking generally we may say that the land is passing from the 
hands of the ‘nferior cultivators to those of the Hindu Jats, This 
applies, however, principally to the Dhaia lands, as those in the Bét 
are inferior and not considered by the Jats as worth acquiring. 
Before the passing of the Land Alienation Act (XII of 1900) the 
gerieral tendency was for the Dhaia lands to pass to the Hindu Jats 
While the Bét lands went to the sdhiikirs. Simce the passing of the 
Act transfers have been comparatively few. For some time the 
zaminddrs understood that the Government had prohibited the 
ransfer of land altogether, and so lately as September 1905 the 


, B 
“ 








one of interested curiosity. There are no Co-operative Credit 
Sovieties in the District, and little prospect of their being instituted, 
The Jat. always invests his money in land, and the Muhammadan in 
the Bét has no money to invest. 

A special difficulty in connection with the definition of the 
term apriculturist has been experienced in this Distmet by 





Settlement (1851) were destroyed by order of the Direetor 
Reeords in 1895. Hence applicants for registration have to produce 
certified copies-from the District Record Reom to prove their status 





sub-registrars. ‘The patwdris’ copies of the Record of the re ten 
. of Land 


sta to the sub-registrar, In some casessub-registrars 
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referred to the Collector to find ont whether the alienees fulfilled 


the definition of agriculturists. This procedure was troublesome, 
expensive, and dilatory, and threw extra work on Revenue and 


Registration officials. To meet this difficulty lists have been pre- 
pared for each village showing the persons (not being members of 
agricultural tribes) who were entered as owners or occupancy tenants 
in the Regular Settlements. Copies of these lists are now distributed 
to patwaris and the agriculturist alienee takes a certificate from 


the patwdri to the effect that his name or that of his ancestor occurs’ 
on the list. The general effect of the Act, as stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner in his report for the year 1902-03, has been good, The 


Milwa Jat has always been in the habit of investing his spare cash 
in land, and now that the competition of the sdhihdrs has dis- 
appeared the extraneous factor which used to rule the price of 
land, the fact that the seller was in the power of the buyer and his 
inferior in cunning, has disappeared likewise. Hence land has 
regained its natural value, the Jat buys it or takes it on mortgage 
from his compatriot for what it is worth to him as an investment, 
and the result has been a general appreciation in the value of land. 
The Deputy Commissioner considers that the educated Sikh com- 
munity is the class which is likely to benefit most from the passing 
of the Act. The Jat loves litigation and for choice employs a 


pleader of his own class. The pleader—and the impetus lately given. 


to Sikh education will increage the class—reaps rich fees and invests 


them in land. There can be little doubt that the Hindu Jat will in 
course of time expropriate his Muhammadan fellow-tribesman from 


the rich lands of the Dhéia, and leave him only the inferior and 
degenerating land of the Bét. From the point of view of extensive 
cultivation this cannot be considered otherwise than as a gain to 
the community at large. 


From what has been written in Chapter I as to the absence of 


grazing ground, it may be inferred that the District is not adapted 
for cattle-breeding, 


Bullocks are pact used for agricultural work ; and he 
must be a very poor man who can only afford a buffalo, this animal — 





being considered the sign of poverty in a cultivator. The bullocks 
are either bred in the villages, or imported from the eattle-breeding 
tracts to the south (Hiinsi, &e.), being brought up in droves by 
dealers who go from village to village, generally a few weeks 
before the Baistkhi and Diwali fairs, on their way to Amritsar, 
It is difficult to determine exactly what proportion of the cattle 
used in agriculture are bred in the District ; but it is probable that 
between three-fourths and half of those in Samrala are imported, 
In Jagrion there is still some grazing land left, and the rreater 


part of the cattle in use are probably bred in the Tahsil; but there 


are also large purchases from dealers. The people of the Jancal 
are very fond of buying cattle, using them for the few months during 
which agricultural operations yo on, and then selling them, thug 


sa 
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saving the keep for several months. The home-bred cattle are CHAP.IL,A 
7 said to be better for the work than those imported, because, ap- ggricniture 
peace: the former are stall-fed all their lives, while the latter, | 
haying been raised on grazing, feel the change, and cannot do well career castle 
on the straw which they have to eat for a great part of the year. Agricultural 
A bullock costs from Rs. 20 to 25, if two years old; and Rs. 40 ee 
to 60, if of full working age. At two years’ old he is yoked m the 
plough ; and works in this till he is four, when he is put to the 
well. Bullocks go on working till 12; but at that age the are old, 
and they do not live peyone 14 or 15. In Samrila and the lighly 
‘cultivated parts of Ludhiina they do not last so long, on account of 
the constant hard work in the sugarcane mills and at the wells. 
Where (as in Jagrion) the people keep carts, the quality of the 
draught cattle is superior, and one sees some very fine builocks in 
those parts, much higher prices being paid, and the amimals being 
better looked after. In the Bét the cattle are of a very much 
inferior stamp, as they are only required for the plough. They 
cost Rs, 15 to 20 each, and are bought anywhere.. The price of 
plough cattle does not appear to have risen since Settlement. 


In the months of Baisikh, Jet, Har (April-June) the cattle are Food of 

fed on dry straw and grain, the new straw of the Rabi coming im Qt, * a 

the first of these months. ‘This is the worst time for them, and Gordon 

the working cattle could not get on without the ser or two of grain rane. aid 
that they get daily. In Siwan and Bhidon there is good grass in 
the waste, if any is left, and in the fields intended for the next 
Rabi, where it is allowed to grow till the time of the Siwan plough- 
‘ing. The cattle are grazed on this, and it is also grubbed up and 
given to them in the stall, the grain being stopped. Cutting grass 
is the work, in Jat villages, of the women, who are out all day in 
the fields, collecting bundles. The cattle have very light work im 
these two months, because the wells are not working ; and between 
this and the new grass they put on condition. In Asauj and half 
of Kitak (September to October) green fodder, either charrt alone or 
_ mixed with moth, &e., is given; and this is perhaps the best time of 
the »hole year for the cattle. At the end of Katak the charri, &e., 
is cut and stored, and during Magar, Poh, Méch, and Phigan the 
dry stalks of charrt, maize, &c., are given, and, 1f necessary, straw. 
The straw is either white (saféd bhusa), that of barley and wheat, or 
- missa, i.e, of mth, mash, &e., coloured straw. The latter, especially 
the moth straw, is said to be very strengthening’ In the month of 
Chet (March) patches of green fodder are grown at the wells, either 
metha, senji, &e., or carrots; and green wheat or barley is also 
given, but not commonly in an ordinary year. Speaking generally 
chaff, grass, charri, jowdr, senji, and the crushed stalks of sugarcane 
and bdjra are the princi yal fodders, supplemented in times of scarcity 
by leases of trees. | ice-husks are supposed to lessen the yield 
of milk and are not given to milch-cattle, unless no other fodder is 
available, Chait is imported by rail to supplement the logal supply 
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The number of milch-cattle is not more than sufficient to 
supply local wants. There is no attempt to keep cows specially for 
the sale of milk or of ghi except im few Gujar villages mostly 
close under Ludhiina ; and in these the milk is generally bought up 
by people from the town. Our enumeration would show a cow to 
every [ve or six of the population. In the Bét buffaloes and cows 
are generally kept; and in the Dhéia cows. ‘The milk is boiled and 
churned in the usual manner in a chdtti of earthenware by means of 
a wooden staff (madhdni) twirled round in the hands or By a string. 
The people of the house use the butter-milk (/assi) which forms a 
very important part of the cultivator’s daily food; but the ght 18 
generally sold or kept for the occasion of a marriage, &. ‘Th 
whole supply is not, however, more than sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the better classes in the villages and in the towns. Cows 
cost about Rs. 20 each in Samrila or Ludhitna Tahsils, but in 
Jagrion Rs. 35 is paid for a better stamp of animal. The buffaloes 
cost Rs. 50 in the two former Tahsils and Rs. 75 in Jagrion. 


A good deal of loss is caused annually by eattle-disease, and 
attempts are being made to disseminate information on the subject. 
The names given by the people are so various, and their accounts 
of the causes often so fanciful, that it is not easy to identify the 
different diseases that prevail. Great mortality oceurs from oyer- 
work and insufficient food, especially in a year of drought. In the 
eastern parts of the District nearly the whole of the Kharif umrr- 
gated crop'is grown for fodder; and a failure of the autumn rams 
means that the cattle will get no grassor green charri in the autumn, 
and no dry charri in the months of the cold weather; while they 
are at the same time deprived of their usual rest of two or three 
months, and have constant work at the wells. It is not possible 
that cattle should go all the year round on dry straw and grain. The 
first effect of drought is to reduce the condition of the cattle, and 
to render them very liable to the ordinary ailments if they do not 
actually die of overwork and starvation. There was a considerable 
loss in this way in 1861 and 1868, but not in any other year since 
the Regular Settlement. Besides being sadly overworked and often 
insufficiently fed, the cattle in the eastern ‘villages are very badly 
housed. ‘They are taken home inside the village, and penned up in 
houses a few feet square, while their masters are enjoyimg the fresh 
air on the-roof of the house. In the western parts they have much 
better accommodation, and get plenty of fresh air. 


Sirak and bawa are terms used to denote any form of epidemic 
disease; also marri. Only two true epidemic sone = 
cattle can be identified, of which the first appears to be either 
anthrax fever or malignant sorethroat. It is called gal gotu, and 
is very deadly in its effects, and also most infectious, attacking 
buffaloes and bullocks alike. The affected beast gives up its food, 
and a swelling forms inthe throat, This ‘ppews to burst internally, 


and the majority of animals aifected die the day after the appear. — 
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ance of the first. symptoms. No attempt is made at a cure; but it CHAP.ILA. 
is said that, if purging sets in the second day, the animal will recover, Agriculture 
unless it dies of exhaustion in ten or fifteen days. The disease is wa a 

_ always present somewhere in the District; and when a village becomes ee ee. 
infected, it will lose fifty to a hundred cattle in a few days. Re- 

coveries are rare. No attempt is ever made to prevent the spread 

of the disease by isolation, burying carcase:, &e. It is said to be 

carried from one village to another by carrion-eating birds, storks 

in particular, 

Foot and mouth disease is called monkhur or morkhur (alsovora Foot ana 
and chdpla), and iscommon. It is never very deadly; but the sates sit 
cattle affected are useless for along time. It appears to be very 
infectious and robe up here and there almost every year. The 
first object to which attention should be directed is obviously the 
prevention of the spread of these epidemics from village to. villa 
and imside of villages; and it will, of course, be very difficult to 
induce the people to do anything for themselves in the matter. 

Of the ordimary ailments, ogx appears to be epilepsy, or Ordinary ail-_ 
paralysis, the beast affected generally fallmg down and dying ina ™on'* * 
short time. Ville and hall are the effect of cold, and attack 
buffaloes only, the symptom being difficulty of respiration. Mokh 
is purging in any disease. Rinderpest does not appear to be 
amongst the diseases which attack the cattle of the District. Cattle, 
are often lost by overfeeding with mefhe or other green fodder 
after having had poor food for some months. When there is a 
break in the rains, and the charri is stunted (called sokha), cattle 
getting into the field and grazing fall down and die. This is ealled 
patha lag gaya, and is apparently choking. 


__A portion of this District, as well as of Ferozepore and Horace. 
Hissar (Sirsa Tahsil) abuts on a tract of country extending about Welter, 8.8, 
50 miles all round the Patiila fort of Bhatinda, which is galled the g134,'’ "* 

Jangal, and the horse of which tract is well known as the Jangal 

horse, the breed being descended from Arab stallions kept at 

Bhatinda by the Muhammadan Emperors. Patiila still keeps 
stallions there but of inferior quality. The mares of the Jagriéon 

Tahsil, which abuts on this tract, are of a very fine breed. The 

people of the Dhiia are not fond of keeping horses, considering 

them a useless expense. The distances are generally short, and the 





eople prefer walking, Of the lambardars even it 18 only one ina 
Satine who owns any sort of an animal, or has ever been on one. 
The Settlement enumeration showed about three horses or ponies to 
each villave. In the Bét, where there is a little grazing, the 
Malicatiadlans have a few weedy ponies, but these are of a very 
ee breed. In one or two of the villages to the south-west of 
udhiina the proprietors are engaged in the horse trade (Burj Latan, 
Alike, Dhingar, &c.). They buy young animals all over the country, 
feed them up for two years, an ell them at Batesar and other fairs 


neross the Jumna. ‘This trade is not of any importance. 


—6y = 
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CHAP.ILA. A horse and cattle fair known as the Chait Chaudas Fair is 
Agriculture held at Ludbiina on the 14th to the 18th of Chait (about the end 
Of March). It is of no great importance. Cattle to the value of | 
ua about Rs. 50,000 or 60,000 change hands. Prizes amounting to 
, nearly Rs. 1,000 are generally given from District Funds. The 
fair is attended by people from the adjacent Districts, the Phulkiin 
States and Maler Kotla on their way to the Amritsar fair. For the 
three years prior to 1901 owing to plague and scarcity no fair was 
held and plague also prevented its bemg held in 1902. In 1903 
the average prices realized in rupees were: ponies, 46: mares, 57: 
cows, 15: bullocks, 22: she-buffaloes, 23 : male-buffaloes, 5: mules, 
112: camels, 47: and goats, 5. Hs. 912 were realized im fees. 
Camels Camels are kept by the people of most of the Jangal villages, 
Vather, 8, k, and by those of a good many others scattered over the District 
§ 135. where it has become the custom todo so. It is very common for 
an enterprising zaminddr to purchase two or three camels with an 
savings that he has, and to start in the carrying trade. The Jats 
are very fond of turning an honest penny in this way; and where 
carts will not work, as in the Jangal villages, camels are used for 
Denes up the grain to market. The Kabul campaign of 1878 is 
said to have nearly cleared the District of camels. 


Sheep and Sheep and goats are returned as 120 to 130 thousand in number, — 
§ iscctlaneoas Lhey are kept in every village, the goats for their milk and the sheep — 
Gordon for their wool. They belong to no special class of the community, 
Hepa 8.8, ond require no separate mention here. Sheep are cheapest in Same hi 
Tahsil where the price is about Rs. 2 per head a3 against Rs. 6 in 
Jagrion. Goats cost Rs. 5 each in Samrala as against Rs. 8 in 
Jagrion, Donkeys and mules are used by Kumluirs or brick-makers. 
A donkey costs about Rs. 15 in any part of the District. There 
are very few pigs. Fowls are not to be found, except in Mubam- 
madan villages, and there they belong to low caste people generally 
Chiihris. There are ducks and geese in many villages along the 
Budha, and a large number are reared in the old channit or former 
military baigir. These find their way to Kasauli and Simla, and 
there is rather a busy trade in them, 


Svuhtsinert The Vetermary Hospital and Dispensary at Ludbitna was 
, * q900.01.... o7a Opened in 1896. The District Board have at 
1901-02... 1145 present (1904) a scheme for building a suitable 

1902-03. 1472" house for the Hospital, and its increasing popu- 

larity with the people is shown by the figures in the margin which 

give the number of cases treated for the last three years, Ip 

1902-03, 960 cases out of 1,472 were discharged cured, while 
partial relief was given to 428. Of the 1,472. cases 591 were 
horses and 489 cattle. A Veterinary Assistant on a salary of 
Rs, 100 a month is paid by the District Board, “i 


There are three stallions belongme to the District Board, one 
at each Tahsil, There are two donkey-stallions also belonging to 
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the District Board, under the charge of two lambarddrs, Seven CH&PIEA. 
donkey-stallions, maintained from Provincial Funds, are kept in the agriculture 
yarious Tabsils. There are a few branded mares in the Ludhiana = , 

and Jagriion Tahsils, but horse breeding is not very vigorously Department, 
carried on in the District. | 


Under the Punjab Military Transport Act (I of 1903) this. Trnspet 
awa etre District has been placed in the Delhi Division. 
Pullccks . ises¢a ‘Lhe census fieures showed the number of animals 
hee ee in the District given in the margin. The Dis- 
ones es  ™"" trict has been divided into 63. sub-circles by zails 
or groups of zat/s, and munieipalit ies or wards of municipalities. 
Of these 19 are in Samrala Tshsil, 16 in uy and 28 in 

Ae Ace ,. Ludhiina, excluding the town. The 
“Bollocks “ad make qomiea ~ Hse) Provisional allotment of the quota 
tonne rd which the District may be called upon 
‘onies G5 | Fieve eer he 

to furnish is shown in the margin. 
TRRIGATION. 

The District rainfall has been discussed above (p. 12). 
Although when compared with Ferozepore Ludhiina appears an 
oasis, it is too far from the Siwiliks to be classed as even sub- 
montane, and would fare badly from time to time if it were solely 
dependent on the rainfall to mature its crops. The conditions 
vary largely in different parts of the District. In the Bét the land 
is practically level with the water. In the Dhitia the water-level 
is often less than 10 feet below the surface. Inthe Jangal villages, 
however, water is not found at less than 150 or 200 feet below the 
surface; in other words it is virtually non-existent. The irrigat- 
ed percentage of each crop is shown in the margin, for the years 

Ak 1900-01. Previous to 1883 well-irriga- 

Sugarcona «6s, ~«Ss ws 3G ~—s tion Was. common throughout the Dhaia, 


Seg ~ 2% while in the Bét large tracts of saildb 
Wheat ~ « 8t7 land brought a good if uncertam harvest 
Bachey wie mids to the cultivator. The District asa whole 
Mung “  "" "s could not, however, be then considered 
oka + "8 -seenre from famine asa failure of the 


rains meant that the harvest was restricted to the few fields that 
surrounded each well, In 1883 the Sirhind Canal was opened. 


Tue Suminp Canat." 


The Ludhiina and Jagrion Tahsils are irrigated from the | Canal 
Abohar Branch of the Canal, which is in charge of the Ludhiina whan 
Division, with its headquarters at Ludhiina. A small portion of 
the southern part of Tahsil Ludhiina is irrigated by the Bhatinda 
Branch which is in charge of the Bhatinda Division with its head- 
quarters at Bhatinda m Patiala territory. 





(This account of the Sirhind Canal ie taken froma note by the Executive Engineer, 
Lodbiana Division, Canal bridges and crossings are given under Communications below. 


CHAP.TI,A. 


Branches, 
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The Canal Main Line entérs the District at its 17th mile near 
Bablolpur in the Samrila Tahsil and runs in a westerly direction 
until it reaches Minpur village in Pati‘la at its 30th mile. Here 
the main line ends and bifureates into two large Branches, the one 
to the west irrigating British territory: while the other uTigates 
the Phulkiin States. The Main Line has a bed width of 200 feet 
‘and can carry a maximum supply of 8,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a depth of 11°5 feet. The whole of the Main Line is navigable. 


At Manpur the Branch which flows west and irrigates British 
territory is called the Combined Branch. It has a bed width of 
156 feet: and can carry a full supply of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second; the other Branch which irrigates the Phulkiin States is 
called the Patiila Feeder and has a bed width of 75 feet and can 
earry 3,080 cubic feet per second. The former after a course of 
two miles bifureates into the two British Branches called the 
Abohar and Bhatinda Branches. 


The northern or Abohar Branch starts with a bed width of 88 
feet and a full supply of 3,155 miles of which 39 miles are in 
Ludhiina and most of the remainder in the Ferozepore District, 
In the Ludhiina District this Branch is navigable throughout, 


The southern or Bhatinda Branch starts with a hed width of 
S4 feet and a full sm ply 2,530 cubic feet per second, it has a 
length of 100 miles of which only the first 12 miles are in the 
Ludhiina District. From the 34th mile of the Main Line to the 
2nd mile on the Abohar Branch and the 6th on the Bhatinda Branch 
the Canal is in the narrow strip of Patiila State territory which 
projects into the Ludhiina District. This Branch is not navigable, 


The following statement gives details of the Canal Irrigation 
for the year 1901-02 :-— 7 





Number Total 
of rillages aren. 
irrigated. | commanded, 





Tahail, : Agsogsment Circle. 


Lodhiaos on | Dhaai Nicha 
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Five minors from the Abohar Branch have been definitely 
closed for Rabi irrigation since 1901-02, in order to pass on more 
water to Ferozepore. This has not caused any hardship, a8 the 
tracts affected were irrigated by wells before the advent of the 
“Canal and the zaméniddis have merely reverted to their disused 
wells, 

The Canal benefits 117 villages in Ludhiina Tahsil and 82 in 
Jagrion. It commands 267,628 acres in the District of which it 1s 
estimated that it should irrigate 70,507 acres annually. In point 
of fact it irrigated an average of 78,466 acres per annuin during the 
five years ending 1899-1900, but the closure of the five mmors men- 
tioned above brought the figures down to 61,025 acres in 1901-02. 


The names of the most important mam distributaries are 





Looniasa Divisiox,| Buatinns Division. shown in the margin . There are 
Khénpar Baba altogether 455} mules of distmbu- 
eas ps ¢ taries in the Ludhiina District. 
Pakhowal 
Talwandi 
Manoki 
Dehlon 


The assessments of the whole canal in British territory are 
made entirely by the Canal officers. In the last three years the 
variations in the revenue assessed were comparatively small. No 
water advantage or owner’s rate 1s at present charged on the 
‘hind Canal. As however lands now watered by the Canal were at 


Settlement assessed in this unirriga ted aspect (except such as were 
at the time watered by wells) Government is now considering the 
advisability of imposing an owner's rate. 


The oceupier’s (or water) rate charged varies for flow irrigation 
from Rs. 7-8 an acre for a crop of sugarcane, rice and water-nuts 
to 12 annas for a single watering before ploughing. Lift rates are 
calculated at 2rds of the flow-rates. The average occupier’s rate 
ee +s almost constant at Rs. 3-3 per acre in the Kharif and 
Rabi. 

The working expenses vary from a little under to very slightly 
over Re. 1 per acre of annual irrigation. Some villages in the Jangal 
Tract are irrigated by the Jind and Nibha rdjbahas, and pay 
some Rs. 9,306 to the Patiila Canal Division. It may be 
remarked in passing that though the Canal has on the whole proved 
an immense benefit to the District by adding very largely to 
its resources and rendering it secure from famine, yet it has 
not been an unmixed blessing. The water-level has risen 8 or 9 
feet owing to percolation from the Canal. One result of this 
+a that wells which we constructed before the mse in the 
water-level are in danger of falling m, and in some cases have 
done so, as the part above the old water-level was constructed of 
brick- and mud, instead of brick in lime. Percolation again 18 
responsible for water-logging the soil in Samrala, where the strip 
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of land between the Canal and the Budha Nala is frequently such a 


swamp that cultivation is impossible. Considerable remissions of 


} 


revenue have been granted on this account in 19 villages of the 
Dhiia Nicha Circle, the loss to Government bemg debited to the 
Canal Department. Attempts have been made to drain this tracp 


so far without success. In the Bét lands there is now so little water 
in the river that the subsoil moisture has rreatly decreased. This 


has of course affected the svildha land. These disadvantages how- 


ever are 80 far oatweighed by the advantages which the Canal has 


brought to the District. A telegraph line extends from the 
Canal Head down the Main Line and down each of tho British 
Branches. By its means speedy and efficient regulation of supplies 
in every Branch and distributary is rendered possible; and prompt 





= = 
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measures can be taken to reduce damage to a minimum in case of 


an accident or breach to a channel. 


A line of well-grown shade trees now exists on each side of 
the Canal (Main Line and Branches), A fair amount of reyenye 
from sales of timber, fuel and grass 18 derived from these plan- 
tations. : 

There is a public road on either side of both the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Canal Branches, 


——SSES—O™E—~—E 


The District is not especially liable to floads. The only dam 


in the District crosses the village of Alicarh, It is 13 miles ong 


and was constructed with the object of protecting the town 
Jagrion from floods in the case of an overflow of storm-water, 


Tt was built about 1880 by joint contributions from District and. 


Municipal Funds and is now annually repaired by the Municipality 
of Jagrion, : 


In the Bét the depth of the water below the surface is only 8 


or 10 feet, and the lift very easy. The wells here are of two sorts. 


There are kachcha or temporary wells with a lining made of pilehi, — 
the water being raised in an earthen pot suspended from the endof — 


a lever or pole, the other end of which is heavily weighted. The 


, pot is pulled down into the well by a string attached to that end of 


the pole ; and the weight at the other end raises it when full to 
the surface, where it is ea a into the irrigating channel. 
This apparatus is called a dhin ‘ii, and has the advantage of only 
requiring one man to work it. There are also masonry wells of 
small diameter, worked like the other wells of the District with a 
bucket raised by bullocks. At the Regular Settlement there appear 


. to have been very few masonry wells, and people were content with 


the simpler dhinkli ; but within the 25 years nearly 1,000 masonry 
wells have been sunk, mostly in the tao just below Ludhitnga 
city and to the west, for irrigation is not required in Bét lands 
further east. The dhinkli is capable of watering only about an 
acre of land ; and, although the Ariin cultivator can grow 4 great 
deal in this small area, he can do much more with cattle and a 
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permanent well capable of watering 6 to 7 acres; and the change 1s 
a decided advance. ‘The Persian-wheel is used in one or two 
villages in the Jagrion Bét, adjoming Ferozepore. 

In the Dhaia the wells are all of masonry, the water is raised 
by means of a rope and leather bucket (/do charsa), worked by two 
pairs of bullocks alternately going down an inclined plane or run. 
The rope works over a wheel or pulley, raised a little above the 
well on a forked stick. To one end of the rope is attached the 
bucket, aud the other is fixed to the yoke of the bullocks, which are 
driven down the run. When the bucket rises to: the top, it 1s 
rested on the edge of a reservoir and emptied into it by a man 
standing there for the purpose, when the rope is unfastened from 
the yoke and the bucket allowed to descend into the well. Three 
or four men aud two pairs of bullocks are required for one bucket, 
and can work for three or four hours ata stretch. For the con- 
tinuous working of a single bucket-well four pairs of bullocks and 
6 ur 8 men are necessary. With this complement it will go on for 
the whole day. Nearly half of the wells in the District have two 
buckets and two sets of gear completely separate, so that both are 
worked at the same time. ‘These are much wider than the single 
bucket wells, being 11 or 12 feet in diameter (while the latter are 
generally 7 or 8), and cost more to construct. ‘The usual cost is from 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 -for a single, wnd from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 for a 
double well. ‘The compensation paid for wells destroyed by the 
Sirhind Canal in 1869 averaged between Rs. 400 and Rs. 500. 
Irrigation is also given in places (Bét and Dhitia) from village tanks, 
the water being raised 3 or 4 feet to the level of the fields hy means 
of a basket worked by two men with ropes ; but this is only possible 
at certain times of the year when the tenks are full. The water 
is first run into a small well or reservoir (called chuhi), and thence 
basket is lined with leather, and has two ropes attached to it, one 
passing under each side and coming out ob the corners. ‘Two men 
stand on opposite sides of the well holding the two ends ol each 
rope, and raise the water in the basket. 


The distance of the water from the surface and the depth of 
the water in the wells was recorded at Settlement for every village 
in the District. ‘The result of this record was to show that beyond 
the influence of the river, which affects the water-level to some 
distance from the high bank the depth below the surface of the 
water in the wells diminished from north-east to south-west in 
Samrila and the continuous part of the Ludbidna Tahsil, The 
Sirhind Canal has, however, considerably raised the water-level 
throughout the Dhiia. 

The depth of water in the wells vanes a deal according to 
locality and season. It is generally 12 or 15 feet, but m a dry 
“sien fall much lower. The amount of water which can be 


wn out of a well depends on the source from which 1 is fed, 


- 
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CHAP.IL.A. The supply from beneath the lower clay is inexhaustible; but most 
Agriculture wells are filled fromthe sand, and are liable to be worked dry, 
"ii especially where the rainfall has been deficient. 


Methdd of The method of sinking a well is as follows :—An excavation of. 
cemtrselE {ho size dosigned for the well is’ fret made through she upper 
a well, +e at a] : see at 

Gordon stratum of clay soil till the sand is reached, generally at a depth of 
on” 8. B. 15 to 20 feet; and at the bottom of this is laid down the chak or 

} cylindrical frame-work of wood on which the masonry lining of the 
well is to be rested. This lining is built up to the surface, and 
above it to a height of 8 or 10 feet and weighted down while the 
sand at the bottom is scooped out, The structure gradua!ly sinks 
through the sand, the chak keeping it firm. Three sorts of sand 
are met with in the excavation; first, fine dry sand (called refs), 
and then moist coarser sand (refa), and finally sand which comes 
out in lumps mixed with pieces of clay or kankar (called g/iattt) ; 
and it is from this last that the water is generally drawn. The 
sinker says that a good foundation has been reached (pathan lag 
gaya). ‘The top of the well is then finished, and the reservoirs and 
other appliances built. In some yillages the lower stratum of clay 
is reached (called pdndt), and this gives a sure foundation for the 
well. A hole about a foot in diameter 1s driven through the clay 
into the sand below it by means of a pointed iron instrument; and — 
the water rises as ina spring. It is a great piece of luck to have a 
well founded on the paid for it can never fall in, and the supply 
of water is unlimited. Such a well is generally worked with thes 
or four buckets. The paneu is said to be reached in most well-sink- 
ing villages about Malaudh and occasionally elsewhere. A well 
not founded on the pan? besides having a supply of water that is 
liable to be exhausted, may suddenly disappear altogether, or 
gradually subside, the foundation being undermined by the action 
of the bucket. 

ene Wells are worked with one, two, three anc even four buckets ; 
powerofs ad we cannot judge of the irrigating power by merely striking an 
Me eey don average of the area for each well. It is usually calculated that a 
Walker, sR. two-bucket well can irrigate half as much again as a smgle well; 
$101. and at this rate we have the average area watered by one of the 

latter sort 12 acres, and by one of the former 15 (in the Dhiia), 
The following is an extract from the Assessment Report of Samrala :— 
“ But to form an idea of the irmgatmg power of a well, we must 
examine the area under the yarious crops and the seasons during 
which they are irrigated. Roughly speaking, the Rabi crop is 
irrigated for six months (October to March), and the sugarcane crop 
for ten months (May to February). The other Kharif crops, cotton 
and maize, require irrigation for nearly four months (July to 
October). The number of waterings given varies with the charac- 
ter of the season; but generally the Rabi crop requires one ¢ ery’ 
20 days, and the cane once a week. ‘Taking the Rabi crop then, we 
haye 28,000 acres watered once in three weeks, or 9,300 once a week, 


Lt 
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and 6,200 of sugarcane. ‘This gives about five acres watered every 
week by a one-bucket well. Inthe Kharif the area is naturally a 
d deal less. ‘The estimate given me by zaminddrs is one bigah 
pucka), or five-eighths acre a day for each bucket.” The average 
area watered by a masonry well in tho Bét 1s nearly seven acres, 
which bears about 12 acres of crop in the year. 


In the uplands the wells generally lie round the village site in 
a ring, the unirrigated lands being outside this. In some of the 
small villages of the Kheri tlaga (Samrala) practically the whole 
area is irrigated, and in most villages of this Tahsil upwards of 40 
per cent. is regularly watered. As we go westwards the gees 
gradually decreases to about 10 per cent. in Jagrion Tahsil, while 
the outlying villages to the south have no well-irrigation at all. 
The irrigated cultivation 1s best studied in Samrala, where it is in 
greatest pens and here it varies in quality from that in the 
rich nidi land adjoiming the site on which is deposited all the 
natural filth of the village besides what it recetves from the manure 
beep to the land attached to distant wells, to which manure is 
with difficulty conveyed and grudgingly given. ‘This niat circle 
comes so close to the site as just to leave room for a road, It may 
be said to be always under crop, and regularly bears two harvests 
in the year. In January or February, while the Rabi crops are 
growing, the fields selected for sugarcane are manured, watered and 
then ploughed, till the soil is reduced to a fine tilth, eight or ten 
inches deep. 

Table 18 of Part B. shows the number of wells and the land 
they irrigate by Tahsils, for the year 1901-02. 





Section B.-—Rents, Wages and Prices. 
There are only two or three large saminddri estates im the 
District, and the cultivation is almost entirely by the proprietors 
themselves. The Settlement returns showed 21 per cent. of the 
cultivated area asin the hands of tenants, but the greater part of 
this is held by men who own other land. For the distribution of 

land between owners and tenants, see below (Chap. U1). 


When a proprietor has any spare land more than he can work, 
this is either let to a co-sharer who has not enough land of his own 
to support himself, or an agricultural partnership is entered into. 


Rents are fixed for the year about June 15th (Nimdnia), 


but earlier and separately for cane and cotton. For the Kharif crops * 


(cane, cotton, maize, charrt, moth, &e.) a cash rate on the crop is 
almost invariably fixed by agreement, and paid when the crop 1s 
rine or nearly so, not beforehand. The reason is that if the crop is 
a hed one a fiberal owner will sometimes reduce the rate fixed. The 
rent is calculated on the local measure, which is the kachcha ligah 
in the east, and the ghumdo or hand! in Jagrion and in most of the 
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Bét, The rent-rate is mentioned, and the amount to be paid is 
calculated on the known area of the field; or tha ground is paced 


1 or measured witharope. The cash rent only covers the harvest, 


except that sometimes a rate 1s fixed so as to include the wheat 
following the maize; but more generally a separate rent in kind 1s 
taken for the wheat. The land returns to the owner at once when 
the crop has been cut. Thus land is rented at the Nimdnia for 
charri only; and the crop is taken. The proprietor must arrange 
for the winter ploughings necessary for the crop of next year, and 
he disposes of the land at once with this view ; but the agreement has 
really effect from the next Nimdnia, seven or eight months after, 
and would be for the Rabi after that. In some villages where the 
land is all much of one quality and the cultivation not very good 
(Muhammadan Rajpit villages mostly), the proprietors will rent 
their land at so much all round on the kacheha bigah. This saves 
trouble, to escape which is the great object in life of a Muhammadan 
landowner. A field is often rented for the cultivation of a single 
crop like cane, charri, &c.; but where a number of fields are rented 
in one holding (/din«), the rent takes the form of this general 
rate per figal, or zabti rates are agreed on for certain crops and 
kind rents for others, the tenant raising the crops that suit him 

best; or again a lump sum (chakota) is fixed to be paid by the 
tenant as rent of the holding for the whole year, he haymg liberty 

to raise what crop he likes. A holding rented in any of these ways 

will consist of all sorts of land. “ 





Rents in kind are taken for the Rabi crops, rarely for cotton, 
and almost never for other Kharif crops, except in Jagrion Tahsil. 
The straw is divided as well as the grain, and the proprietor takes a 
somewhat smaller proportion of the former than of the latter. The 
usual rates are half to two-fifths for unirrigated lands with one-third 
of the straw ; and for irrigated, one-third of grain and one-fourth 
straw. Batdi, or subdivision of produce, is a very simple process in 
this District. The tenant cuts and threshes the grain; and on an 
appointed day the proprietor comes to the heap for his share, The 
grain is measured out in a large earthenware jar called (chdfft — 
or map) which holds about a kachcha maund (17 seers patka), and 
the straw in arm-fulls. The proprietor then removes his share. If 
a fagiv or other holy man appears, le pets a small portion, of which 
no account is taken. It says mnch for the intelligence of the people 
how entirely they have broken away from the very elaborate system 
of batdi which prevailed years ago when the revenue was taken 
partly in kind. There are none of the elaborate calculations of 
allowances to the various menials, &c., such as are kept up im less 
advanced parts of the Province; and there are also none of the 
superstitious observances attending ~the division of the produce. 
Perhaps the most important feature of allis the absence of the 
special weighman of the shop-keeping class. The allowance to 
menials are described under Wages below pp. 148—150, 
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The statistics of rent are contained in Appendices IT A, and CHAP.ILB. 


B. of the Settlement Report; and from these it will beseenthat the 


proportion of the total area of the land paying proper cash rents 
is only 5 per cent. of tho cultivation, that is after deducting from 
the areas shown in Appendix IT A. land of which the rent 1s for 
yarious reasons merely nominal, These competition cash rents are 


shown in Appendix II B. The formerrulers of the country took a 3 


large share of their revenue at rates on crops ; and this revenue, which 
was a full rent really, has survived in the cash rates now paid for 
land taken for the cultivation of cane, maize, cotton and other crops, 
_ There are three methods of fixing cash rents. A portion of a pro- 
prietary holding may be let for the year at so much on the local 
standard of area without regard to the crops to be grown; or the 
area may be approximately known to both parties and a lamp sum 
(called chakota or chakdwa) be agreed on without actual measure- 
ment. In the first case the area is subsequently paced out, and the 
rent of the whole calculated at the rate Saieve | on, a third party 
eing called in to settle disputes if necessary. The third method is 
where a field or area is rented for the purpose of growing 4 certain 
crop, and a rent on the crop is charged at a certain rate on the 
local standard of measure, the area and rent being mer 
determined when the crop is standing. Between ordinary agricul. 
turists, where the transactions are very small, one or other of these 
three forms of rent is adopted ; but where there are large proprie- 
tors, such as the Kheri Sardirs in Samrila Tahsil, the old Sikh 
method of collecting revenue is still followed, and the tenant agrees 
to pay at crop rates on whatever he grows in the Kharif harvest. 


_ The rates of rent prevailing throughout the District do not 
differ very much. Irrigated land will everywhere in the Dhéia 
_ pay from Rs. 2 to 3 on the kachcha bigah, i.e., from Rs. 9-8 to 14 
an acre. The rent of unirrigated land of ordinary sega is from 
Re. 1 to 1-8 a kacheha bigah (Rs- 4-12 to 7 an acre) ; but the poorer 
soils run as low as 12 annasand 8 annas. ‘The proportion of these 
poorer soils is small, and on the average unirrigated land does 
not pay less than Re. 1 a kachcha bigah, or nearly Rs. 6 an acre. 
In the Bét the first two kinds of cash rent are almost unknown. 


The crops wh:ch ordinarily pay cabfi or cash rents are cane, 
maize, cotton, in the irrigated uplands, and the first of these in the 
unirrigated lands of the Upper Bét; and in the unirrigated lands of 
the Dhiia the autumn pulses and millets, whether sown for fodder 
or with a view tograin also. The lowest rate paid for sugarcane 
land is Rs. 2-8 a kachcha bigah, and this is only in the Bét. The 
average in the Dhiia is about Rs. 3 or 3-5, while in a few large 
villages it runs as high as Rs. 5. ‘The general rate is about Rs. 14 
or 15 an acre. This rent 1s for the use of the land during one 
and a half years usually, as not more than one crop can be got into 
the two years besides the cane. The rates for maize and cotton are 
from Re, 1:8 to 8 a kashcha bigah, and average about Re, 10 an nsre 
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in the Dhitia, and something less in the Bét. . For charri and the 


mixed fodder crops of the Kharif Re. 1 a kachcha bigah is usually 
paid, unless the soil is poor, when the rate is as low as 8 or 1 
annas; but on the other hand it may go as high as Re. 1-8. The 
usual rent for rausli landis not much under Rs. 5 an acre. In 
the Bét lands below Ludhiina, where there is some very fine 
market gardening, land will rent as high as Rs. 20 to 30 an acre; 
but the above rates are those usually paid throughout the District. 
The area returned as paying rents in kind is 10 per cent. of 
the whole cultivation. The rates prevailing areas follows :—In 
the Bét 4 of the grain is taken without a share of the straw ; and 
sometimes ¢ths where the land is irrigated: but even in the case 
of well lands the proprietor ordinarily realizes at the hicher rate. 
A share of the straw is taken in a few villages. In the Dhdia the 
rate for irrigated lands is }rd of the grain with ¢th of the straw; 
and for unirrigated lands 4 of the grain is taken as often as #ths, 
very seldon }rd; while the proprietor’s share of the straw varies 
from 4rd to 3th. In addition to his proper share of the produce, 
the proprietor takes also a portion under the name of kharch or 
‘expenses.’ In places, too, the proprietor takes from the tenant 
a portion of the revenue demand as well as a share of the produce. 
_Prices at the Revised Settlement will be found fully discussed 
in the Settlement Report, page 184, 


Appendices Va and V of the Settlement Report (statistics 


°® taken from the patradris’ annual papers) give the average price per 
~ "acre as Rs. 34, or 26 times the revenue demand, and the peak 
the 


money secured per acre (with possession) as Rs, 32, or 28 times 
revenue demand. The price which land will fetch varies a good 
deal over the District; and appears to be highest in Jagriéon and the 
Jangal where the labour of cultivators is small, the revenue light, 
and the rate of rent in kind high, ‘(he great rise in the price of 
the inferior grains has also had probably something to do with this. 
A simple money wage is paid only in Ludhiéna and the other 
towns. In Ludhidna masons and blacksmiths earn, if paid by the 
day, Rs. 10 to 12 a month; and carpenters a little more, Rs. 12 to 


“ 15, The rates are slightly lower in Jagrion, Raikot, &. A common 


coolie is paid 2} to 3 annas a day (Ks, 5 a month) everywhere. 
There is usually a good deal of work for cooles in carrying grain 
from the sardis and grain markets to the station, his is ordi- 
narily done in hand-carts worked by a few coolies together (reri), 
In the busy times of the trade 4 or 5 annas a day may be earned 
im this way, the payment being by weight. A number of men of 
the same class earn their living by grubbing grass in the neigh- 
bourhood and selling it in the city. These coolies are of all classes 
agriculturists (Jats and Gijars) who have been driven to the work 
by the scarcity of the land, village menials, Kashmiris of the city, 
& <Asthere are only single looms and no factories, wages for 
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weaving are almost unknown. An apprentice gets his food and 
Rs. 1 to 2.a month from his master. A weaver will earn not more 
than 2 to 3 annas a day, purchasing his own material, and selling 
the piece when ready. 

In the villages carpenters and masons, if employed by the day, 
get their food and 4 or 5 annas, ~ Labourers at reaping time receive 
a bundle of crop as their wages ; but it is seldom that such men are 
employed. An account has a | been given in Section A of this 
Whapter of the manner in which the Mares & servants are paid by 
the harvest. .A coolie doing any odd job, such as plastermg a 
house, gets his food and 1 to 1} annas for the day's work. 
Weavers are given the raw materials, and are paid by the piece. 

Private servants (dma nij) receive Rs. lor 2 per mensem 
with their daily food from the zaminddrs by whom they are em- 
ployed, They help in agricultural, as well as in other works at all 
‘imes, but get no share of the produce. Labourers (lddi) only help 


the cultivator at harvest time, getting a sheaf every evening. The 
sheaf should weigh one maund pukka, and it will contam ths 
grain and 2ths chaff. Sometimes the cultivator will throw in a 
loaf and a cup of whey at /assiwela, but cash is not paid, People 
often join their relatives in harvesting and then they get their 
midday meal and some food at lasstwela, the relations helping them 
in turn with their own harvest. 

The practice in vogue in the Dhiia Nicha is that out of 300 
maunds khdin of produce 4 maunds ‘ham are given to the Lohar 
(blacksmith) and 5 to the carpenter, while the rest, viz., the barber, 
Chihra, water-carrier and Chamar are given 20 sere khédm each. Tho 
practice in the Bét is that the proprietor takes }th of the whole for 
himself and from the remaining $ths gives 8 chhatdks each to the 
barber, blacksmith, carpenter and rakha who watches the field. 


In Tabsil Ludhiina this payment is made per plough. There 
is no estimate of the area tilled by one plough as regarded as the 
measure. However the barber, water-carrier and Chihra get lo 
sérs khdm each and the carpenter and blacksmith 25 sérs each, 
The potter only gets 10 sérs Kham. The Chamar or cobbler is given 
8 sérs khdm per maund khém of produce. His duty is to supply 
the entire family of the zamindar with shoes for the whole year. 
If he supplies shoes from a hide he will be given annas 2 per pair 
in addition to his dues. He will also have to supply two charsa 
(leather buckets) in the year: for each charsa he gets Re. 1 
from the zamindiér, and he will have to do repairs for nothing. 
In brief there are no fixed rates at which village menials are 
paid. It depends on the position of the zaminddy and the’ place 
‘and time when they are put to work. 

In the following patagraphs will be found some account of the 
village artizans and menials (kamins), and the allowances made to 


them. Undor former rulera when the revenue was realized in kind 
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CHAP-IT,B. 4 small portion of the whole produce was first set apart for the 
Rents. ‘amins and for some servants of the chief, and the remainder was 
Wagesand divided between the cultivator and the Sarkdr in the proportion 
: ig fixed. With a cash demand this custom disappeared, and the samins 
villece” Dow receive their allowances from the cultivating proprietors in a 
eeniale. lump at each harvest.. There is none of the elaborate division of the 
produce such as is customary in other Districts; and, even when a 
tenant pays his rent m kind, no deduction is made from the common 
heap; but each party gives his kamins from his own house a fixed 
amount of produce not a share of the whole. The tendency is 
for the cultivators to alter their agreements with the kamins, and to 
cut the allowances down. In fact these allowances are generally 
ceasing to be determined by custom. The calculations made by the 
Settlement Officer gave the result, that of the whole produce 
from »'5 to ;\y Was given to the kamins, and the deduction that 
should be made on this account from the total produce was 
fixed at 74 per cent. It may be open to doubt whether any 
deduction at all was necessary, for a tenant paying in kind has to 
give to his kamins a portion of the share left him by the proprietor ; 
but 1t was not considered advisable to depart here again from the 
usual procedure. In places proprietors have taken advantage of the 
old custom and realize a proportion (1 or 2 sérs in the maund) of 
the total produce under the name of khareh over and above the share 
of the produce agreed on; but this, though nominally for servants 
and kamins, is really only an addition to the proprietor’s share. 


Chamdrs, The most numerous of the village menial class are the 
Woes, pn, Chamdrs, of whom some account has been given in Chap. I. (page 
§ 128," 64). These people have to perform certain tasks, of which the 

principal is the repair of all leather appliances (well-buckets, seed- 
drills, &c.), and of the cultivators’ shoes; and they have also to repair 
the village gates, to collect grass and keep watch when any officer of 
Government comes, to carry bundles to the next village on such 
occasions, &., &c. They have also to remove all dead cattle, and 
they are entitled to the carcases and skins of these. The Chamdrs 
are paid full price for all new goods, shoes, buckets, &e.; and 
occasionally cultivate a piece of land, either alone or in partnership 
with azaminddr. They generally receive a3 menials an allowance of 
grain per plough (about 30 sérs); also some cotton and giir. These 
allowances are also, though rarely, made on the total yield (about 
one s¢r per maund). ‘The Chamar families are generally divided 
amongst the sharers, say one to every ten houses of the latter, 
TarkAdn, The Tarkhdén or carpenter in return for an allowance at harvest 
time has to execute all repairs, and also to make small things, like 
goads, yokes, &c., but for new ploughs, pitchforks and other 
implements of the sort he is paid in cash, the cultivator supplying 
the wood. He has a good deal of work about the wells, anda 
great dealatthe presses (belna) im villages where sugarcano-is 
grown 
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The Lohdr or blacksmith makes the ploughshare, the culti- 
vator supplying the iron, and he also repairs all iron-work, Some- 
times one man does the work of carpenter and blacksmith. The 
Tarkhén and Lohir receive allowances either on the plough or on 
the total produce (from a quarter sér to one ser per maund). 


Where there are Chiihras they are only used for callmg the 
people together or giving notice to any one who is wanted (buldri). 


The allowance is small, generally one-sixteenth to a quarter sér 
in the maund. 


The Jhinwar or waterman has to supply baskets for the cane 
press, and gets a very small allowance (about 5 to § sr per 
maund . He also supplies water at marriages, but is paid for this 





The Nii or barber performs personal services to the cultivator, 
ents his nails, shaves him, &c., and receives much the same as the 


The plough (hal) on which these allowances are generally calen- 
lated is a variable measure; but, roughly speaking, where all the 
Lamins receive a full allowance, they absorb ,', to 7; of the gross 
produce. This is according to the administration Papers of the 
villages; but the practice is really different. When the revenue 
was taken in kind a heap was set apartfor the village servants 
(2 to 23 sérs in the maund) ; and this was divided amongst them 
according to their recognised shares. But with our fixed assessment 
this system could not continue, except wherea proprietor takes rent 
:n kind from a tenant. There has been a tendency to break up the con- 
stitution of the village in regard to these menials, the action being 
mostly on the part of the proprietors, for the kamins are generally 
much too degraded to wish for any change, and are in the power of 
the proprietors completely, not having even the option of changing 
their abode when too hard pressed, The result has been that the 
proprietors attempt to cut down the allowances, and make new terms 
with the Lamins. In many administration papers a condition has been 
recorded that the relation of the proprietors to the kamins is liable to 
annual revision, and in some Villages there are no customary allowances 
or gervices at all; and, when a cultivator has any work to be done by 
_ one of the class, he pays for it in gram or cash. In many villages too 

the proprietor will not now allow the Chamar to have the skins, as 
the price of leather has risen very high in late years, and money 18 
to be made out of them. 


The fola or modi corresponds to the dhurwdt of the Manjha 
country. Under Sikh rule, and until very recently, he was the 
patwadri in addition to his other numerous vocations. Besides ns 
private business of shop-keeper, he managed the malba or village 
fund, and made out what were accepted as patwari’s annual papers 





Jhinwar. 
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weigh man, 


_ Rents, | | aah | 
and in Table 42 of Part B show the working of the Income tax for the 
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It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the 
wealth of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures given 


last seven years. The numbers affected by the tax are very small 


swaalth of the It may be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 
people, 


Material 
the people, 


" 


in the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are — 
the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a 
fixed share of the produce ; while even where this is not the case, 
the demand for their products necessarily varies with the prosperity 
of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted 
as they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle which 
die in‘a year of draught. The tollowing extract from Mr. Walker’s 
report sketches the standard of living which prevails among the 
villagers. 

“Tf we are to judge by the standard of other parts of the Province 
I should say that the state of the agricultural population was one of very 
considerable comfort. They are a simple people, and have few wants. 
Their food is good, and they have enough of it; and they are, according to 
Indian ideas, well clothed ‘and well housed: while their fine physique 
plainly shows that they do not siffer much from deficiency of nourishment, 
or from exposure to the elements. Amongst the lower menials in the 
villages (Chamars), and the classes in the towns which subsist by labour 
notably the colony of weavers in the town of Ludhiiina), there is at” 
times a good deal of privation. The Chamdrs have fixed allowances of 
grain which are assured to them ; but the other classes mentioned receive a 
cash wage, which is very low, and are sufficiently fed only when grain is 
cheap. ; 

“Amongst agriculturists the Muhammadans, as a rule, are improvident, 
and live a hand-to mouth existence: but their possession of the moist low- 
lands is an insurance aguinst complete failore of the food-supply. The 
Gijars and Rijpats generally have dealings with the money-lender, and 
pay him in kind; and this makes it impossible for them to. keep stores of 
grain. Their credit is good, and they can nnfortunately raise money 
whenever they require it on security of the land, sothat they never waut 


‘for anything. An ordinary house in the Bét is comfortable, but will not 


be found to contain much of value in the way of jewelry or dishes. The 
cattle used for agriculture are very inferior ; but the milch kine are good, 
as there is plenty of grazing ground; and the principal wealth, at all events 
of the Gijars, cousists of their buffalo cows. The Ariins and Awiina 
mostly get on withont incurring debt ; and [ belicve that the number of 
Gajars and Rajptits who do so js daily increasing. ‘There is also .a fair 
proportion of men of all these classes who are able to advance money orf 
the security of land. I have already referred to the Awana as keoping 


carte that work for hire, and some Rajpits have followed their example, 


The villages of the Ludhidna Bét derive great profit from the proximity 
of the city, in which there ia a realy market for the sale of all sorts of 
miscellaneous produce. Althonyh the money-lende's may seize on the 


grain, the straw is left; and in a year of dronght this fotches a very high 


price, the people being able to sell it, and depend on the grass alon 
the river and Bodha Nala for the food Of theircattle, In Senrember | 685 


Straw was vory dear and there Wis f Constant demand fur it on the part of 


the Jangal people, Many villaves sold Rs, 400 o 800 worth aeitiote 
last few days, ' ~ a! worth within the 
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“The Hindu Jat is by nature provident. His house will generally be 
found to contain valuable property in the way of dishes, jewelry and 
clothes, besides a sum in hard cash. In the eastern narts the most vala- 
able crops are the cane and maize; and these must be turned into cash 
soon after the harvest. But even here-there is generally enough grain in 
store to last fora year. In the western villages (Jagrion and Pakhowdl) 
the condition of the Jats is more than one of mere comfort. The houses are 
superior, there is a great display of jewelry and brass dishes, and the cattle 
are of a very high class. Almost every house contains a supply of hard 
cash ; and the Rabi grain of two years (the Kharif does not keep well, and is not 
stored) is generally kept till the third harvest is secure: A common sign of 
wealth in a Jat is some masonry work about his house; either an archway, 
or the whole porch, or even the whole house, is built of burnt bricks. Masonry 
work is more common in the west than in the eastern parts; but most villages 
have some houseof it. Havelisor mansions belonging to Jats who have made 
spt Bi service or by trade are springing up in many villages. I have 
_ élsewhere given an account of the manner in which the Jats have monopo= 

hzed the carrying trade. They are able to take up the greater part of the 
land that is mortgaged, and would have it all, but that there appears sometimes 
to be a foolish prejudice against a man mortgaging to his sharit or co-sharer, 
the idea of which appears to be that a man’s indebtednessis not likely to be 
known, and he cannot be twitted with it, “if his creditor is of the banking class, 
T'need not do-more than allude to the large fortunes made in trade by the 
mercantile classes in Ludhidna and the other towns. 


_ “This state of comfort and prosperity is entirely the growth of recent years, 
Under the Sikhs the cultivator had Tittle room for saving left ; and there was no 
opening for trade or for remunerative investment of any sort, ‘The prices of 

cultural produce were low ; and it was not till twenty or twenty-five years 
age that the improvement of communications raised them and brought a great 
deal of wealth into the district. ‘This subject of prices is dealt with in Part II 
of this report, and it will be seen from what is written there that the great 
rise took place about twenty years ago, and that the average has remained very 
high ever since. The increase of wealth of the agriculturist has been accom- 
panied by a good deal of extravagance shown in expenditure on marriage and 
other celebrations ; and the sums commonly spent in this way are double or 
treble what'they were thirty years ago. I have already alluded to the large 
sums paid for girls, The Jats of the eastern parts do not waste much money 
on such occasions beyond the actual price; but those of the west spend very 
oa rere on the celebration, and so do the Rajpits. To an ordinary 

tivator in the Jangalor Jagriéon villages & marriage in his family often 
means the expenditure of Rs. 500 to 1,000, even up to Ks. 1,500, and smaller 
‘eins go in hangimahs or funeral feasts.” 





_ + Section C.—Forests. 
‘The only forest in the District is a plantation reserve at 





Division. It consists of along narrow strip of 197 acres planted in 
1867-68, and is composed entirely of shisha. It is situated on 


the Grand Trunk road midway between the Sutlej and Ludhidna; 
the soil is sdilib and subject to inundation by the Sutlej. The 
mcome derived from it in 1901-02 was Rs, 2,914. There is also.a 
Rakh of 179 acres adjoining the Civil Station, part of which is laid 


Ludhitna under the Deputy Conservator of the Bashahr Forest . 
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out with ornamental trees and flowering shrubs. Riding and driving 
roads intersect it in all directions. It is well looked after by the 
District Board, and produces an income of Rs. 1,187. 





Section ).—Mines and Minerals. 

Ths only mineral product is kankar, found in sufficient quantity at con- 
venient sites, so that there is no difficulty in obtaining a supply for the 
metalled roads avd for lime. Saltpetre used to be n:ade in a few villages; 
but the manufacture has been given up. 





Section E.—Arts and Manufactures.” 

The principal manufactures for export are the gur and shakar 
(raw sugar) made by the cultivators everywhere in the Dhaia from 
the sugarcane; the klavd or bia (refined) made at Machhiwira and 
in its neighbourhood, and the cloths of Ludhiina. An account of 
the process of manufactures has already been given in Section A, 
There are about 70 khanchis in Machhiwara, and 30 more scattered 
over the Bét belonging mostly to Khatris, but also to Banids, 
Sade and even Jats. The outturn of each press is estimated at 
upwards of Rs. 2,000 value in sugar (bir khand) and treacle (strah) 
and in a good year for the trade, when sugar is dear, the contents 
of a khdnchi may be worth Rs, 3,000. 

In Ludhiana town tanning is carried on by some few families 
of Khatiks who purchase the skins of slaughtered animals and 
prepare them for use. The prepared leather is worked by Bangrus 
and Mochis, and there is a large increasing trade in native eg 
which are exported to the United Provinces and to Madras in con- 
siderable quantities. Tbe price per pair runs from annas 14 to 
Rs, 2, The leather industry is confined to shoes, no saddlery 
being manufactured. In the villages the Chamérs are as usual the 
tanners and leather workers, making shoes, charsds, whips, 
blinkers, ete., for their villages. ‘The cost of the shoes ma/te by 
them is from annas 4 to annas 8 per pair. 

The pottery of the District is of no particular importance. 
The industry is carried on by Kumbirs, Hindi and Mubammadan, 
who make the articles in common domestic and agricultural use. 
The Hindu potters also make toys in the form of gods, men and 
animals which they sell at the fairs held in the District. Muham- 
madan potters are of course forbidden by their religion to engage 
in this branch of the industry. There are 4 or 5 brick kilns (awd) 
in Ludhidna turning out small bricks measuring 6X4 x1} inches 
which command ready sale at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-12 a hundred. 
Large bricks (10x58) are made in the Bull patent kiln and sell 
at Rs. 10 per hundred. 

1) This section was supplied by Ehwa} ula ohi-ud-din, H | Magi r) 
Cee ae teat Food brary Khwaja wg Hen Mohi-ud-din, Honorary Magistrate and 
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£* Fleeces are largely procured in the District, there being over CHAP.ILE. 
$5,000 sheep in 1902. ‘The sheep are shorn twice a year, in April ene 
and October, having been previously washed (withont soap or dip and Manu- 
of any kind) in the nearest river or tank. The thread is spun by sii 
means of the ordinary charkhd or spinning wheel and it is woven Weel. 

on a loom somewhat stronger and coarser than that used for cotton 

but otherwise similar. Black blankets are made largely in Ludhiina 

Tahsil by Mazhabis and Chamérs, and are purchased as horse 
blankets by native cavalry regiments as well as being in demand 

by the cultivators of the District. Check and white blankets are 

made by the Mubammadan butchers of Jagrion. ‘There is a small 
manufacture of nwmdahs in Ludhiina. 


The eget industry is that for which Ludhifina is chiefly  Paskmine. 
famous. The Kashmiri colony, from whom the bulk of the artizans 
‘are drawn, are said to have arrived at Ludhiina in 1835 when there 
was afamine in Kashmir, but the trade is now also largely followed 
by Punjabis. The raw material is of two classes—pashm, or the fine 
wool of the Tibetan goat; and Rampiirt tim, or that of the nearer 
hills. Both wools are brought finally from Rampur, which appears to 
be the entrepét of the trade, by the Gaddis or hill-men, and now 
generally reach Ludhidna from Ambdla by rail in November or 
December. The wools are also imported from Amritsar. <A third 
class of wool is imported from Kirmin, in Persia, vid Karachi and 
Lahore; socks and gloves are made of this wool which is not used in 
the manufacture of chadars or shawls. The annual amount of the sales 
of these wools is estimated at Rs. 25,000. The purchases are made 
in the first instance by Hindu merchants who take large amounts 
and retail them to a second class of traders, or to the Kashmiri and 
Punjabi. The wool is spun into thread by women of all classes, 
Hindu and Muhammadan, rich and poor; and any woman can earn 
from one to three rupees a month by this. The maker gets a few 
rupees worth of wool or thread from the merchant (mahdjan) and 
has it woven into an alwdn or piece 6 to 14 yards long and 14 
yards wide. It is white in colour when it comes off the loom, but 
may be dyed red, yellow, green, &c., according to taste. Of this 
alwdn are made chidars which are purchased by well-to-do natives 
for wearing over the shoulders like an ordinary cloak, the piece 
being cut into two lengths of about 3 or 4 yards each, which are 
joined at the corners and worn double. The value of the chddars 
exported yearly is about Rs. 30,000, most going to the United 
syinces and Lower India. 








Rampur chddars are made of pure wool in two sizes; one 4 B&mpar chd- 
yards by 2 yards, the best quality sellmg at Rs. 60 and the second *** 
at Rs. 25 each ; the smaller size is 3 yards by 14 and sells at Rs. 20 
a piece for the good quality and Rs. 10 for the inferior. The best 
quality are known as viceregal chddars or ming shawls. These 
chddars are sold all over India, and the yalue exported is estimated 
at Re, 15,000 yearly. 


factures. 
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a- of all; but it has never recove 
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The shawl industry (shdl-bdfi), or weaving from pashm thread 


of Kashmir shawls was originally perhaps the most important branch 

‘ from the complete stoppage of the 
trade in these articles caused by the Franco-Prussian war. It is 
said that there were upwards of 1,000 Kashmiris engaged im it 
before that time, and an annual outturn of more than Rs. 1,00,000 
worth of shawls; but France was the principal customer, and has 
ceased to take any since 1870. There are now only 10 Kashmiris 
who turn out the kamarbands worn by Native Cavalry. All the shawl 
work now done is in coarse wool, and known as jamewars; they 
are used as door hangings and given to menial servants as presents. 
They fetch only Rs. 4a pair. There appears now to be no demand 
anywhere for good shawls. Native States used to take them for 
dresses of honour, &c., but do not now do so to anything like the 






* same extent, and the pashmina trade is on the whole on the decline. 


Stockings 
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Other cotton 
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Stockings and gloves are knitted at Ludhiina, ebiefly of 
Kirmini wool. The annual value is estimated at Rs. 400. 

There are three or four Kashmiri dyers in Ludhiina town who 
dye pashmina chddars and thread. They can dye red, blue, yellow, 
khaki, green and other hght colours, 


The other important industry of Ludbiina town is the manu- 


facture.of cotton stuffs. The cotton is cleaned, spun and prepared 
for the weaver in the usual way. Ludhiina is famous for its liingis 
and patkas (two descriptions of turbans) embroidered with gold 
thread. The unembroidered parts are imported from Hoshiarp 
and embroidered in Ludhiina. Nearly every Native regiment wears 
Ludhiina-made Ivngis and there is a greater demand than the 
industry is at present able to meet. Technically these goods are 
excellent in colour and texture. <A plain patka costs from annas 12 
to 5 rupees, and for /ungi« tle prices range still higher. The “ rich 





colour and close and soft texture” of the Ludhiana lungis were 


noticed by the Jury at the Punjab Exhibition. 


The town of Ludhidna is also famous for its check cloths called 


gabriin and for these goods there is a yearly inereasing demand. 
These cloths are exported all over India and are worn in the hot 


weather by Europeans as well as natives, They sre woven in 


pieces of about 20 yards long and about one yard wide, fetching 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6a piece. The weaving is smooth and even, 
and English and American cotton yarns are worked up. These 
gabriins scarcely seem to be as well foows among Huropean resi- 
dents in the Punjab as they deserye to be, the Basel Mission at 
Mangalore and other works in distant parts of the country beng 
indented upon for goods which could be equally well suppled 
from Ludhiina. 

Coarse cloths known as khader and daaiiti are made in the 
villages in large quantities and command a ready sale in Ludhiana 
town. The towns of Méchhiwiré and Bahlolpur are famous for 
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siist cloth. ‘There are a few makers of duiries in the town. 


Towels, handkerchiefs, hes and other stuffs are made in the 
villages, 





There are a few Chhimbas in Imdhiina town who stamp cotton 
cloths in colours, the finished articles being chiefly used as bed 
quilts (Jihajs). The industry is also carried on at Rahdwan in 
Samrila Tahsil. 


A great deal of English cotton yarn is dyed at Ludhiina for 
the manufacture of /ungis and galrins. The chief colours dyed 
are blue, khaki, bottle green and yellow. 


Embroidery in silk or gold thread on pashmina, merino, cotton 
and broadcloth is carried on m Ludhiina town by both Kashmiris 
and Punjabis. The work is of two kinds, The first, called kir- 
chobi, is a coarse work done on aframe, and is chiefly used for 
table covers and centres, door hangings, cushions, etc. It is chiefl 
done by boys of from 7 to 14 years. Inthe second kind of 
embroidery, called dori, the thread and work are finer. Some silk 
lungis are made, but owing to thei cost they are going out of 
fashion. Helmet pagris, both plain and with gold fringes, are 
made in Ludhiina and exported all over India. There used to be 
a considerable outturn of phulkdvis embroidered with silk, but the 
industry has decayed, being unable to compete with the superior 
articles produced in Jhelum and Rawalpindi. 


Ludhiina and Jagréon are the chief centres of ivory turning 
in the Province. There are some turners (chirigars) in these 
towns. They are Quraishis by race and the profession is hereditary. 
The organization.of the trade is simple, the turner working at 
home and selling his work either to order or to casual customers. 
The tools used are described in the Monograph on Ivory carving 
in the Punjab by Mr. T. P. Klis. This is the only District where 
billiard balls are manufactured. The trade in India is small owing 
to benzoline balls being preferable, and what trade there is, is 
mostly export to Europe where it has to compete wth firms who 
have the advantage of using material already seasoned to the 
climate of the market. The turner of billiard-balls can at most 
produce one set of three per day; the value of the ivory employed 
in a set is from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. A turner receives when working 
foratrader Rs. 3aset. The balls are soldat Rs. 30 per set of 
three. Ivory bangles (chiiri) are tarned at Ludhiina and Jagraon. 
The amownt of work that an efficient worker can do in tay 18 
large, he being able to produce about 8 sets of coloured bracelets 
a day, containing some 160 to 240 separate rings; the profits 
however, are small, amounting to not more than 14 anna per set, 
te., 12 annas a day represents a workman's earnings. The ely 
of ivory is obtained through Amritsar agents from Burma, Sou 
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The wood carving of the District is not important. Carved 
door frames such as are seen in the houses of well-to-do Hindis are 
of some artistic value and specimens of these were solicited for the 
Durbér Exhibition of 1902. Small articles of carving are also made. 


According to Mr. Cope of Haridi, in a letter written in 1858 
and published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, an attempt was made to introduce the silkworm 
at Ludhbiina by Colonel Sir Claude Wade. He formed a mulberry 
plantation near his house and it is known that he succeeded to the 
extent of producing some ten seers of silk during the two years he 
carried on the experiment, which however was abandoned on his 
transfer to Kibul. “It is averred by one person that the silk 
wound by Colonel Wade was converted into silk stuffs at Ludhiana, 
while according to another authority it was sent to England. Nothing 
is therefore known of the quality, but it is certain that the worms 
he reared were the annual ones, as these only are found in the 
Hill State.” 

Nothing further was ever done in this direction, and there is 
now no silk industry in Ludhidna beyond a certain amount of 
embroidery. 

Rapeseed (sarson) is largely grown in the District, the annual 
output being estimated at over 150,000 maunds. It is either 

ressed in the village presses (kohlu) or the seed brought into 
mdhiina; and large quantities are imported in seed from the 
United Provinces. The oil is exported largely to Europe. 


There is a considerable trade in iron at Ludhiina and Jagraon, 
The village of Rahiwan in Samrala Tahsil is noted for its iron locks 
and implements, and Samrala and Dhenri for iron implements. 


The brass and copper industry of the District is not on the 
whole important, and goods of this kind are largely imported from 
Delhi. dJagrion, however, is famous for its brass vessels, and there 
are several villages in the District locally celebrated for this industry, 
such as Lalton and Sehna for vessels of brass and kanst. 


‘The carpenters of Ludhiana are famous for good work, and 
chairs, tables, doors, door-frames, &c., are largely made. Carriages 
and carts on European models used to be made but the industry is 
now extinct ; there is one shop 1m which rickshaws, such as are used 
by Missionaries in the plains, can be made, 

Ropes of false hemp (sankokra), mats, sacks, twine, and netting 
(lengar) are made im the villages by Jats, Labanis, Sainmis, Baurids, 
Mahtams and Chihris. 

Makers of gold and silver ornaments are found in most of the 
towns and villages of the District, those of Miichhiwiéré bein : the 
most celebrated. There are only a few who can cut, polish and get 
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The only factory in the District is that for ginning cotton at CHAP-ILF. 
Khanna. It is worked by steam and employs 100 hands. Taaausinee 
and Trade. 


There is no doubt that English and factory-made cotton clothis ~ Factories: 
a tien certain sorts of native cloth. The English cloth ischeaper , ™*l*° ¢ 
and English colours and patterns attract the people so that even Bitect of 
zaminddars have taken to Hnglish cloth. All agree that native cloth ForoP ess 
is more durable, but fashion and cheapness weigh more in their eyes oa Tecal $03 
at present than durability. ‘he manufacture of native abra or 
chanda and stisi has been unfavourably affected by English cloth, 
chintz more especially taking its place. This has so affected the 
dyers in some places that they have thrown up their profession 
and taken to washing, tailormg and even agriculture instead. 
Machine-made iron work has also affected the Lohars. Native 
locks have come down in price and will probably be replaced by 
factory-made or foreign locks. Foreign or Indian factory-made 
sugar is displacing native sugar to some extent. It is said that the 
machine-made belna does not turn out as clear sugar as the old 
wooden belna. Native-made sugar, however, still remains popular in 
the Native States. ‘The Mochis also are affected by the competition 
of factory-cleaned and dyed leather. | 

There are four large flour mills at Khanpur, Chupki, Akalg: 
and Akhéra on the Abohar Branch, and one at Jaghera in the 
tinda Branch of the Sirhind Canal. 


———— 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


A rough estimate of the total production, exports and imports 
of food grains was also framed for the Famine Report of 1879; and 
it was stated (page 151) that an annual surplus of some 4 lakhs 
of maunds was exported by rail eastwards, consisting chiefly of 
wheat and gram, with jowdr and maize in smaller quantities. Mr. 
Gordon Walker wrote in 1884 :— 

“The District is self-feeding, and exportsa good deal of food. The Exports 
superior produce of the eastern half (sugar, cotton, wheat) is nearly all 
exported; but in pate of this there isa large import of inferior grain 
(berra or mixed barley and gram, jowar, moth, &c.) from the Native States 
of the south, and our own villages of the western parts. There isa very 
extensive export of these 1 ferior grains from the western half of the 
District, principally by the railway which passes through it,” 

The imports and exports of the District may (in 1903) be 
summarised as follows :— 

Piece-goods are imported from the Bombay Presidency, Imports. 
Karachi, Amritsar and Cawnpore; gold and silver lace and cord, 
braid, cotton and worsted, buttons (gilt and brass), military dress 
materials, regimental necessaries, billiard cloths and accessories, 
and medal ribbons from England ; sugar (both khdnd and gur) from 
the Jullundur Dosb; iron from Kardchi, salt from Jhelum District, 
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brass and copper-ware from the direction of Delhi; berra (mixed 
nde hong gram) from the Native States to the south of Ludbrina ; 
rice from Amritsar, Multan and Saharanpur. ) 


Wheat is exported to Europe by Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Sanday 
Patrick and Co., and J. M. Clements and Co. ; mung, jowdr, maize and 
rapeseed oil to the United Provinces und Lower Provinces of Bengal. 
Goods made of pashm, Ludhiina cloth (gabriin) and coarse cloth 
such as dasiiti and khadar, and woollen socks and gloves to all 
parts of India. - 

It is difficult to describe the trade of the District apart from that of 
the country about; bat the course that it takesis roughly as follows. The 
surplus produce of the western villages, consisting of gram (alone or mixed 
with barley or wheat), and the autumn millets and pulses, is brought upto 
the line of railway for export from the District, or finds its way inte the 
eastern villages for consumption there, Very little of the gur produced in 
the eastern parts is consumed in them; and most of it is brought up on 
the spot by trading Jats from the Jangal or Malwa country, and taken 
away In carts or on camels, none of it going by rail, Therais no demand 
for gur from the direction either of Lahore or of Calentta, as those parts 
have their own supply. The sugar (bura and khénd) of Machhiwéré and 
ite neighbourhood is brought up on the spot in the same way as the gur or 
is brought tothe railway at Ludhidna, and finds its way northward, as it 
16 not made bayond the Beds, and isin great demand with the sweetmeat- 
makers of Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, &c. There isa very consiterable 
importof sngar, both gur and khdand, from the Jullandur Dib also, 
especially into the Jagraon Tahsil from the neighbourhood of Nakodar. 
Most of the cotton of the eastern parts is exported, but does not generally 
take the railway on account of bad packing and consequent high rates of 
carriage. Itis eithertaken back by the trading Jats in thew carts, or 
sunt by merchants in hired ones to Ferozepore, whence it goes down 
the Sutlej in boats. Thereisalso an export of wheat from the eastern 
villages, the cultivators living on the inferior grains, some of which (maize, 
massar, &c.) are producedin the Tuhail ; but thera is also a considerable im- 
port of gram, pulses, &c., from the west to supply the place of the wheat. 


The trade from the west is entirely in the hands of the Jata, who bring 
the grain in their own carts, and dispose of it themselves either at Ludhi- 
dina to the regular grain merchants, or in the villages. A Jat would not 
part with his grain on the spot, even if it were the custom for the mer- 
chants to go about the country, for he expects to get a better price at 
Ludhiana, and his cattle would ba idle if he did not employ them in 
carrying. The return trade of sugar, cotton, &c., is carried by the carts 
that bring the grain, and these seldom go back empty ; and in such trans- 
actions the regular merchant has noshareatall. It has already been 
explained that the Jats of the unirrigated tracts to the south-west have o 
great deal of spare time, which they devote to trade; but that those of the 
east are tied down to their villages. Nearly allthe gur and shatar sold 
in the District is brought up by the trading Jats from the cultivators. 
The trade in the finer sugar products (khand and bura) made in Michhiw4ré 
and ita neighbourhood is entirely in the hands of the mercantile classes, 
A. cultirator from Samrala Tahsil may make an expedition for three or four 
days with his cart in search of grain when prices rise: but he cannot gat 
far, as his crops would suffer. The cotton is either sold to some Jat tho 
visits the village, or is bought up by the petty local traders whe keep it 
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till the regular dealera come round, as they generally do to the larger towns 
and villages once a-year. The grain on coming to Ladhi#na is purchased 
from the Jats by the regular grain merchants, mostly men who have come 
aa representatives of firms in Delhi, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Sabdéranpnr, 
aie There is also a considerable proportion of residents engaged in the 
trade. 


“Ti is impossible to give any accurate estimate of the extent 
of trade of this District. Ludhiina railway station is the centre of 
trade for a very large {ract of country, embracing most of the 
Ferozepore District, and a great part of the Phulkiin States; and 
any attempt to determine how much of the grain trade coming along 
the Ferozepore and Kotla roads belonged to this District would be 
mere guess work. The cotton from the east also for the most part 
comes from Ambdla District, the centres of the trade being Korali and 


Morinda; but Samréla Tahsil contributes something. The number 


of carts coming in this direction is never very large, the busy time 
being February and March. On theother hand, the press of traffic on the 
-Ferozepore road is sometimes tremendous, It is pretty constant, the slack 
months being July—September, when the bullocks are generally sent out to 
graze ; and the busiest, May—July, when these who engage in trade in 
addition to agriculture are all on the road, and the granaries are all open, 
In May and June the road from 4kha to Ludhiina is one long line of 
carte. Information is available as to the amount of grain that enters the 
municipal limits of the town of Ludhidna (which embrace the railway 
station), and also as to the amount that takes the rail at this place ; but it 
is not possible to collect any es te the trade between the Jats of the west 
and the cultivators of the eastern villages. The carts of the former 
struggle into the villages in great numbers, the owners se/l their grain 
where they can, and then collect loads of gur, cotton, san, kikar and other 
wood for rafters, anything that will cell down in their own country. The 
carts never return empty. In disposing of their grain they may first try 
Ludhidna; and, if not successful hare in getting a good price, go on to the 
villages, and even find their way into the hills sometimes.” 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 
Since the opening of the Sirhind Canal the Sutlej has ceased to 
be navigable except during the rains. | 
There are ferries on the Sutle] under District Board manage- 


Sherpur 28 miles from Ludhiine, ment at the places marginally noted. 


Jadwal 4} miles on. The District Board pays an annual 
aac ae ay on, rent of Ks. aU) to Government 
sir] miles on, : : } | 
Jawila Mnarn 24 miles on. for these ferries and sells the lease 
~ pig inh pg on, of each by annual auction in February, 
Karidna 324 miles on. In 1903 these leases realised Rs, 5,395 
ict miles on, | while supervision cost the Board 
Ihundri 24 miles on. reo raen th Pee f 
_ Tihara 6 miley oo. Kariina and Khera comes the 


Phillaur ferry, managed by the N orth-Western Railway. 
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The whole of main line of the Canal 39 miles, of which 18 are 
in this District, is navigable. There are no locks on it, 


os 


unica: (Jombined Branch is navigable for two miles, and the Abohar 


Ferries, 


Canal crosa- 
ings. 


Branch for 48, of which 37 are in this District. The Bhatinda Brane 

is not navigable. Thus the Canal forms the most convenient route 
for both travellers and merchandise, from Riipar to the North- 
Western Railway Station at Dordha and for merchandise alone 
night through to Ferozepore. The prose goods carried are 
timber, building materials and grain. The Canal Department keeps 
geveral house boats on the Canal which are sometimes available 
for travellers through the courtesy of the Canal Officers. 








) There are several 
Distance locks on this Branch 


B.D, botweeo 


Name of lock. 














as shown in the 
Bhawani Head Eogulator, Head Patiala, 
| 
4-+3,000 
Khan 4-} 3,000 
biaiis | 4-+-4,000 |) 
Chapki ... + | 9-4-2,000 | , 
DalowAl 13-4-4,500 | ey 
owdl . | 13-+-4, I 
7+ &00 
Akalgurh wn feiss Lodhiane 
M | 443,000 | | District. 
Togal 25-+4+-3,000 oki i 
4,000 
Akbira ws 1-2, 000 
| #42,000 |) 
Dalla . ag+ 
| | 6+-3,000 | Ferozepore. 
Dandbar e+ | 42-+3,000 











The following is a list of the places in this Distriet where the 
Sirhind Canal and its Branches can be crossed :— . 














K. D. Miles, Feet. Bridges and Ferries. 
is 1,100 | Bablolpar Bridge. 
21 0 Powast “elas 
22 4,645 Ratipur Ferry. 
25 4,180 Garhi Bridge. 
29 o20 Dhandly Ferry, 
a1 2.000 Nillon Bridse, 
33 1,400 Katani Perry, 
me ae Himpor Bridge, 
| Foe Morth-Western Bail B 
37 ag Grand Tronk Road a Biles 


Minpur Regulator and ridge ond of the Main Line, 


———S 
a 
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B.D, Miles, | Feat. Bridges and Ferries, 





ABOHAR BRANCH, 
| Regulator and Bridge. 








ro ees 
i: 1 4,796 Bhagwinpor Ferry. 
4 2,000) 8 Fall and Bridge and Lock, 
6 3,500 Gawaddi Bridge. 
| 8 3. | Bul Bridge. 
9 2,000 | Chupki 8’ Fall, Bridge and Lock, 
19 3,933 Ludbidsa-Dhori-Jakhal Railway Bridge. 
Il 4,719 Assi Foot Bridge. | 
18 4,600 Rallowdl 8’ Fall, Bridge'and Lock. 
a {38 1,021 District Road Bridge, 
18 4,612 | Sahoki Foot Bridge. 
21 0 Akdélgaorh 5’ Fall, Bridge and Lock. 
22 1,000 Sadhar Foot Bridge. 
25 F000 | 8" Fall, Bridge and Lock, 
24 2,019 Tegal Ferry. 
a7 3,350 Hana Foot Bridgo. 
25 1,135 Bardoki Ferry. 
3] 2,000 Akhéra 6’ Fall, Bridge and Lock, 
a6 oO Dela 8! Pall, fridge and Lock. 
\ a8 2,070 Rasa! pur Ferry. 


BHATINDA BRANCH. 


oO te Regolator and Bridge, 
i 2,250 Khatra §' Fall ond Bridge. 
4 44 Botiri Foot Bridge. 

10 ao Jhamat Foot Bridge, 

1 3,000 Jagbera 8’ Fall and Bridge, 





(1) The Zero from which Reduced Distancer sre measured on the Abohar Branch is at 
the Regulator st the Head of the Branch. 

The North-Western Railway enters the District from Phillaur 
by the Sutlej bridge and runs through it for about 35 miles ina 
south-westerly direction. ‘The stations are Ladhowil, Ludhiana, 
Sahnewil, Doriha, Chiwa, and Khanna, of these Dortha is in 
Patijila territo The Ludhiina-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway has its 
terminus at Ludhitna and runs through the District in a southerly 
direction with stations at Gil, Raikot Road, Chappir and Kup. A 
line from Ludhiina vid Ferozepore and Fizilka to McLeodganj is 
now (1904) under construction. 

Generally speaking the roads of the District are very good. 
All the larger towns are united up by roads, whether metalled or 
not, over which wheeled vehicles can travel easily and fast. Shigrams, 
ekkas and majholis are used by travellers while agricultural produce 
is generally carried in bullock carts. 


_The following roads are Aariibamned by— 








No. Roads. Length, i REeMABES, 
A—PROVINCIAL REVENUE. 
| Miles, 
1|/Grand Tronk 4.0 ue BS 
2 | Lodhiina-Ferozepors... a 26 
3 | Civil Gtation a a. 10 | Managed by the District Board for 


Re, 1,570 perannom, Vide Ponjab Govern . 
ment Kean, No. 117L-of 87th June 1592 
rapt Department), 


Railways. 





Unmetalled 
roade wnder 
District 
EBonrd. 


12 | Baikot ,, 





= ( co 
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No. Roada, |ueogth | REWARES, 
A—DISTRICT FUNDS, 
METaLLED Roapd CHORD DIRECT MANAGEMENT, 
| Miles. | 
1 Bamrila-Khanna ert ada ana th 
© | Ludhiaos-Eohira i oe 10 
a Sahnewal-Kohdra oan a8 baa ' 26 
4 | Ingrion-Raikot ... oe ae 13°75 
G | Jogi Mazrs-Malandh «. a. 409 
7 | Bagrifo 4.0 un 2 
Total Boe 





MeTitLtep Roaps MANAGED BY Pratic Wonks DErASTMENT MAINTAINED BY 
Disteicr Boag, 


Noa, 136 and 138, dated 20th January 1899, 
~ sh 





1 | Eohdra-Samrila ,., 
or Rs. 2,459. | 
2 | Samrila-Machhiwirs Nos, 178 and 160, dated 26th January 1899, 
For Ra, 1,444. 
3 | Lodhiéna-Koitla ,.. | 
4 | Obaka-Esikot  ... 7 | 
& | Jogrion Tahsil to city ... a} Noa, 1264, dated 18th July 1884, and 1442 
6 | Nabha Railway Approach Road... | and l444, dated 27th Jaly 1902, For 
7 |Chiwa ,, Sie | | Ea, 14,107, 
8 | Sahnewil ,, yu | 
9 | Khonna ,, - “28 |) = 
Total 


METALLED Eoaps comstaccrep py Pra.ic Wonks DeragTWENT MAINTAINED BT 
Distaict Baoan, 


10 | Gill Railway Approach .,, —.., | Not yet er: 
11 | Chappér,, = ta men- No, 1539, dated 20th Jano, For Ra, 950. 
" sured, | J 








The principal unmetalled roads are :— 


1. LUudhidna to Raikot, commonly called the Lalton road, 22 miles: 
planted with roadside trees throughout, a few sand-drifts near 
Tapur, otherwise good for wheeled traffic: in use. 

2, Ludhiana to Tihiira, the old Ferozepore road, 26 miles, Fit for 
wheeled traffic as far as Bar Nahala, one or two sand-drifts near 
Malakpur, Haibowél Kalan and Raéjpura: in use. 

3. Lndhiina to Nirpur: 7 miles village road, in fair condition, 

4. Lnudhidna to Mattewdra, on the banks of the Sutlej, 9 miles ; planted 
with trees throughout, Fit for wheeled traffie. Small gand- 
drift near Ludhiina on the further side of the Budha Naéli, used 
largely as terminus with ferry. 

5. Jagrion to Sidhwan, 8 miles: planted with trees throughout : 
raised for wheeled traffic, in use ; ferry at river connecting with 
Jullundur District, 

6. Jagrion to Ghalib, 5 miles: planted with trees: a village road, 

7, Jagréon to Hathur, 13 miles: village road. 

8, Jagréon to Tihdra, 9 miles, 
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. 9, Méchhiwira through Sahnewdl and Pakhowdl to Raikot, 364 


miles; much used from Kohira to Raikot: fit for wheeled 
traffic ; it is under consideration to inetal the portion between 


Sahnewal and Raikot; thereby connecting all three Tahsils by Communi 


metalled roads, 
10. Samrdla to Bahlolpur, 10 miles : villare road. 
11. Sammila to Kheri, 14 miles: village road. 
13, Samrdla to Isru and Khanna, 19 milles: village road, 


The bridges are as follows :— 

1, Masonry bridge over the Budha within municipal limits on the Grand 
“Trunk Road to Phillaur ; managed by Public Works Department, 
2. Iron Railway Bridge over the Budhsa within municipal limits ; under 

Railway management, 
3. Masonry and iron bridge over the Budha Nalé at Mdchhiwéra ; 
under District Board. 3 
4, Masonry bridge over Budha Nald at Bahlolpur; under District 


Mr. Gordon Walker wrote in 1883 :— 


“The District returns show 11,659 carta belonging to people of the Dis- 

trict; but I think that this Seaton the ordinary carts 

Bamriln., + os, used for agriculture. We have entered in the 

Jogréon,, .. 2373 Village note-books the number of carts ‘working for 

| hire,’ that is, those going to Ludhidna and beyond it 

with loads of grain, &c., (dasdwarwiéla), and the total of these entries is 
5,564 distributed as shown in the margin. 

This return is probably not far out. It will be observed that there are 
very few in Samrila ; and those of Ludhidna all come from the south-west. 
The cart used in the carrying trade is a development of the ordinary field cart. 
T am told that twenty or thirty years ago, when the carrying trade was in its 
infancy, carts of the size now generally used were almost unknown, When 
the people began to make trading expeditions they fixed to their carts a wooden 
frame, wider at the top than below ; and lined this with the old stalks of the 
sugarcane, cotton twigs, cloth,&c. But anordinary cart of this sort, drawn by 
two or three bullocks, could only carry fifteen maunds (pakka) of grain; and it 
was notlong before the advantage of widening and lengthening the carts was 
‘seen; and they are new, at least most of those that come from the west, of a 
‘very superior pattern, drawn generally by five bullocks, and capablo of carrying 
forty to fifty maunds of grain. Theframe work of the sides is very strong, 
and lined with tat (called tapar] or matting madeof san. Over the top is kept 
a thatch of munj reeds; or, ifthe owner can afford it, a thick carpet of wool, 
called kar, woven for the purpose. The latter isa perfect, and the former a 
partial protection from the rain.” A first class cart will cost with all its appli- 
ances Hs, 100, and five bullocks, Rs. 250 to 300. Of course there are still a 
great many caris working, which are not of the first class, Along the metalled 
roads the carts go easily, and they can cover 20 miles, or two stages in 
hours, but they have generally considerable distances along ordinary district 
roads before these are reached, and it requires et least the five bullocks to drag 
them even slowly through these. On the Ferozepore road ona or two of the 
bullocks are generally to be seen tied up behind as a reserve. The heaviest 
loads come from the Ferozepore District (Moga and Zira),as the country to 
the south of Raikot isco very sandy that mot more than about 300 maunds 
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¢an be brought up to thia placa. A metalled road from Raikot to Sahna would 
be'a great benefit. The Jat cartmen either devote the wholeof their time to 
carrying, or only what they can spare from agriculture, which are the busy 
months of the grain trade, In the former case, the cartman ie either a member 
of a family who have a joint holding, or he mortgages his land to another 


unica. Cultivator, getting a lump sum down for the use of it which heis always able to 
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repay, The gram carried almost invariably belongs to the man who owns and 
drives the cart, for the Jats will not work for hire or carry for dealers. The 
cart is filled partly with the grain grown in the holding to which the cart 
pee and the load is made up by purchaser in the village, or m others 
about. | 


¢ Camels come direct to Ludhiina from thé Jangal villages by the un- 
metalled roads, carrying grain ; and return with gur, salt, &c. They are useful 
where the roads are particularly sandy, andonly a small levy could be brought 
on a cart, a camel load is about ne a seca Rae ered age % 

inging grain, gur, &c., from short distances into Ludhiina, eight or ten 
ee an ui carries 1} to 2 maunds, In 1879-80 the Deputy Com- 
missioner supplied to the Transport Department 3,500 camels, 838 carts, 100 
mules, 123 ponies, and 2,302 camp-followers drawn in part from the Native 
States across the border. 


“Tn Ferozepore and Ambila roads ate a good deal used by troops march- 
ing in the cold weather, and there are encamping-grounds at Jagrion, Dakha, 
Ludhiina, Durfiha-ki-Serai (in a slip of Pati#la territory) and Khanna, with the 
usual supply-honse and sardi at cach, There are several large private sardig in 
Ludhigna city, and one built by a benevolent native in Jagraon. Thereis a fine 
old imperial sar@i within a few miles of Khanna on the Ludhijna road. It is 
called Lashkari Khin’s and was built in the time of Aurangzeb, but it is quite: 
out of place now and never used. There is no traffic to speak of along the 
Ambila roadon account of the railway ; but the Jagriion and Dakha encamp- 
ing-grounds with supply-houses at Kohdra and Samrala, on ‘the Samrila 
road, which is now very rarely used by troops, but was formerly the highway 
to Simla and the hill stations from the Ludhiina cantonment. 


« There is a regular dik bungalow at Ludhisina (witha khénedmah), and 
this is very much used by Europeans, who are passing through from Ferozepore 
or have business here. There are district (or police) seg rt at Michhiward, 
at Koldra and Samrila on the Kalka roud;at Khanna and Sahnewil 
on the Ambala road: at Dehlon on the Maler Kotla; and at Dakha 
and Jagréon on the Ferozepore roads; but these are very poor (except 
that of Kohéra), bemg in most cases the bury or corner of the tahell 
building or of asardi, The old Residency House at Bassian, builtin 1838, 
is still kept up with its ens and grounds which cover an area of 70 to 81) 
acres, Although a good part of the building has been pulled down, what is 
left is too much to be kept in good repair. It isa pleasant place to spend a 
fow days at, as the locality isone of the healthiest m the District. There are 
Public Works Department bungalows along the Ferozepore and Ambdla roads: 
at Khanna, Pindori (near Dakha), Jagréon, which have fair accommodation, and 
are available for district officers. There are canal bungalows at distances of 
ten miles along the branches of the canals; butthese are generally occupied by 
the officers of the Department or by subordinates. The statement (") on the next 
page shows the recognised routes and stages with the accommodation, &e., for 
travellers to be found ateach. The first halt on the road to Lahore is at Phil- 
Jaur in the Jullundur District.” | 












“(H) See. page 145 of Settlement Repory (1978-83), 
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The post offices of the District are under the Superintendent CHAP.ILE. 
of Post Offices, Ludhiina Division. Mails are carried by Mail Cart Pamine. 
from Lndhidina to Jagrion and by shigram from Ludhiéna 0 ep 
mamrala, and there is a District ekka dik from Raikot to Wataha. see 
On the remaining lines, Imperial and District, the mails are carried Tube 31. 
by runners. 4 BMA 8: 

There are combined post and telegraph offices at Jagnion, pag” 
Lndhiina and Khanna, and Railway Telograph offices along the  Telegraphs. 
North-Western and the Lndhitna-Diruri-J akchal Railways. There | 
are also lines along the main line and both branches of the canal 
under the Canal Department, . 


. | Section H.—Famine. 
~The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1787 _ History of 


(A.D. 1730), The memory of it is preserved in the saying salassiake temcition 
maria hua, applied to a man who has got food and refuses to feed a , Gorden 
starving beggar; but no particulars are forthcoming as to how the gic.’ 
people lived, or what was the extent of its ravages. There was 
drought in 1759 and again in 1770, but apparently no famme ; and 

the effects were only felt for a few months. The memory of these 
visitations has been effaced by that which followed. The terrible 
famine of Sbt. 1840 (A. D, 1785), called chdlia appears to have 

ppemes no part of northern India, and this District suffered with 
@ rest of the country. It began with the failure of the autumn 

rains of Sbt. 183), Re being little or no yield in the Kharif 

and following Rabi harvests. Prices rose from Bhidon (Sbt. 

1839), and by Baisikh (Sbt. 1840) wheat was selling at 20 sers  pamine of 

kacheha (8 sers pakka) a rupee. Rain fell m Har, but not after- Sambat 1840. 

wards; and the Kharif crops of Sbt. 1840 all withered. In Katak 

of that year wheat was at 8 sere hachcha (54 sers pakka)a rupee ; 

and, if we consider the difference in the value of money then and 

now, we may realize the extent of calamity from this. The Rabi 

was not sown except at the wells, of which there were not nearly 

somany as now. In Chet Sbt. 1841 there was rain: and in 

Har the usual autumn falls began. The Kharif and Rabi following 

were very good. The pressure of famine lasted nearly 2} years 

altogether, and the mortality must have been tremendous. ~ Grain 

could not be bought for money; and people are said to have died 

With bags of rupees under their heads. All natural affection was 

lost sight of, and parents robbed their children of their food, and 

looked on to see them die. Many emigrated beyond the Jumna, 

Where there appears to have been something to live on. People are 

even said to tte been driven to cannibalism. The cattle died 

everywhere; and, when.the rain did come, men had to drag the 

plough through the fields. ‘The green crop was eaten whenever the 

heads were formed, and many people lost their lives from sickness 

brought on by improper ra Famine was as usual followed by 
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disease. When the people were able to resume the cultivation of 
their land, the country gradually recovered its prosperity ; but the 
horrors of the chdlia will long be remembered. _ It is worthy of 
remark that not a single village was totally deserted in this famine. 
Proprietors abandoned their land here and there, and many must 
have died; but the mass of them adhered to their villages, probably 
in most cases because there were wells at which the survivors could 
eke out some sort of existence. The history of no village contaims 
any allusion to its having been deserted at this time; and the few 
that date their foundation from a later period than the chalia were 
settled by the ruler of the time in the surplus area of some old 
village contrary to the wishes of the mghtful owners. 


“The next famine was in Sbt. 1869 (1812-15 A. D.). The 
Kharif of Sbt. 1868 and Rabi following were poor, and fodder 
scarce. Rain fell at first, but stopped, and the Kharif of Sbt. 
1869 and Rabi succeeding failed, except at the wells. Grain rose 
to 18 sers hacheha (7 sers pakka); and straw was not to be had. 
There was a tremendous loss of cattle, and oxen ceased to have any 
value, being given away for nothing, or turned loose in the fields. 
The autumn rains of Sbt. 1870 were good, and prices fell. The 
loss of human life was not perhaps very great, and was confined 
to the poorer classes, labourers and artizans, in the towns and 
villages.” 

“The history of the nabia or scarcity of Sbt. 1890 (1833 
A. D.) is as follows. Grain was selling at two maunds (pakha) a 
rupee when it began. The autumn rains of Sbt.” 1890 failed ; 
and the two harvests produced almost nothing except at the wells, 
where carrots and other vegetables were grown. Theloss of human 
life and of cattle appears not to have been considerable; and the 
price of gram was never higher than. 17 sers pakka; but this was 


_ of course very dear for those times, and would mean 8 or 10 gers 


Bambat 1917, 


a rupee now. In Sbt. 1894 there was a scarcity, but not of 
much severity. The people had not, however, recovered from the 
ninety. Witness the couplet:—‘Saved from the 90, succumbed 
to 94; there were clouds by day and starry nights,’ 

“ Of the next scarcity, that of A. D. 1860-61, we have official 
information. The account for this District is as follows :—The Rabi 
of Sbt. 1917 (1860 A.D.) was poor, the winter rains having failed ; 
and the price of wheat rose to 34 sers pakka by Baisikh. There was 
in Hiir, but not in the following months; and the Kharif was 
sown, but withered. There was a great grain on the grain stores. 
of this District, caused by the scarcity in those to the south; and 
the price of wheat rose till it reached atone time 7 or8 seaa 
rupee. The Rabi was very poor, but did not fail entirely; and the 
rains of 1918 were plentiful. There was a great scarcity of fodder 
and a considerable loss of cattle; but none of human life from actual 
starvation, in the villages atall events. It was a famine in the 


' Baéngar country (Rohtak, Hissir, &c.), and numbers flocked north- 
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wards from those parts. The people say Kal Bangar thon upje 
bura, ie, “a famine coming from the Bingar is bad.” The stores 
of grain were sold at an immense profit, which probably more than 
compensated for the loss of cattle. The scarcity of Sambat 1917 will 
be found to be the turning point in the fortunes of many agricultur- 
ists of the western and Jangal villages, Most of them had erain 
in store; but the unlucky few that had not were compelled to incur 
a debt of which they have never got rid. Mortgages in Jagréon 
Tahsil can be as often as not traced back to the “17” (satdrah) or 
the following “25” (panji). There was some acute distress 
among the lower classes in the towns; but the whole famine expen- 
diture appears to have amounted only to about‘Rs. 6,000; and, 
although a suspension of 3 per cent. of the revenue was considered 
Recessary, the balance was soon realized. Captain (afterwards 
Colonel) McNeile wrote in 1861 that the money-lenders were 
complaining that the Jats had paid off all their debts and taken the 
grain trade completely out of the hands of the regular merchants. 


“The scarcity of 1869-70 was, as regards this District, of much 
the same character as that of 1860-61; but the harvests were 
better, and the injury done was confined to a not very considerable 
loss of cattle, and to debt incurred by individuals from this cause 
or from their haying to purchase grain for food. Wheat went as 
high as eight or ten seers a rupee ; but the people affected by this 
were as usual the artizans and labourers in the towns. ‘There was 
on both occasions a good deal of immigration of starving people 
from the south. The whole expenditure on relief works amounted 
to Rs. 7,000, incurred entirely in the towns. On the other hand 
the mass of the agricultural population, at all events of the 
western parts where the effects of famine ought first to be felt, 
profited greatly by the high prices as in 1860; and the advantages 
to them as a whole far outweighed the evils. Nominal suspensions 
tothe amount of Rs. 2,500 were sanctioned; but the balances 
recovered next year.” 

_ “Inthe reports of 1877-78 Ludhina is shown as “ unaffected.” 
The harvests were very fair; but prices were run up to famine rates 
Im consequence of the demand from the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. This was to the entire benefit of the culti- 
vator, and to such as had stores of grain. 

__ the opening of the Sirhind Canal in 1884 has rendored the 
District practically secure from famine. In neither of the famines 
which visited the Punjab in the decade 1891—1900 was even 
Scarcity declared to exist in Ludhidna, and the District steadily 
exported food grains throughout the worst of the famine. At the 
fame time the poorer classes suffered more or less from high prices, 
especially in the Jangal tract; and, though there was no great 
movement to other Districts, there were few families of the poorer 
a “a one or two members of whom did not emigrate in search of 
emp dy ment, 
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Section A.—General Administration and Administrative 
Divisions. 


The District which lies in the Administrative Division of 
Jullundur is under a Deputy Commissioner, who is assisted by 
four Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The District 
contains no sub-division, but has three 'Tahsils—Ludhiina, Jagrion 
and Samrila—each under a Tahsildir and Naib-Tahsildir. Zaildars 
and lambarddérs are appointed in the ordinary way according to 
the rules under the Land Revenue Act. Regarding the satldars 
system the Settlement Officer wrote as follows in 1883 :— 


“Tt was feared that the introduction of the system might interfere, with 
the semblance of local authority, stall preserved by some of the larger jagirdars, 
The jdgirs of Malaudh and Ladhrin were, therefore, excluded from its o 
tion. In the rest of the District the zails were arranged within the Tahsils, 
so far as was possible, according to tribes; although in many places it was 
found quite impossible to group together villages so as more than partially to 
secure this object. The Bet tract 1s in the hands of a Muhammadan popula- 
tion, belonging to the Rajpat, Giijar, Jat, Ardin and Awin tribes; but the 
villages of these are, as a rule, so mixed up that, although it may be said that 
one or other of the tribes predominates in a certain portion of the lowlands, we 
could not arrange any single sail so as to consist entirely of villages of the 
same tribe, Muhammadan Réjpits and Jats own most of the Samrila and 
Upper Ludhiina Bet tracts; while in the lower part of Ludhiina and Jagrion 
the Gijars are in a great majority, Amongst the Jats of the uplands it was 
in like manner impossible, except in the case of the Garewdls, whose villages 
are grouped together to the south-west of Ludhiina, to arrange the zaile by gf. 
The peculiar disadvantages under which the system appears to labour 
in Ludhina is the weakness of the tribal organization, for I know of no 
District where want of union amongst the agricultural population is more 
marked, If villages lie in groups, each belonging to one tribe or gif, itis 
certam that one or two men will be regarded as the heads of the tribe or géé ; 
but in Ludhiina there is very little tribal feeling anywhere, and almost every 
single lambardar in each zail was a candidate for the appointment.” 





The zailddri cess was calculated at one per cent. on the land 
revenue at Settlement and up to 1887 was paid from the revenue 
of each village in the gail when each zaildd7r’s remuneration was 
assigned in the form of an inam out of a single village, in a fixed 
sum for the term of Settlement irrespective of fluctuations in the 
and revenue. A list of the sails in the District is given 
below :— 
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Name of sail, 


Jabo inra 
Total 
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jagir) 
Total Tahafl 


Balivwal 


Katani Kalin 
Channta 


Matindiraé 
Eholapur 
Gill 
‘Sahnowdal 
| Umedpor 
Lalton 
Baddowal 


Sonat 
Lodhidos 


Villages | 


* 


: | Number of 
} (1903-04) 


————— 


Total Assesment 


(103-04), 


al 
io 
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19,418 


18,732 


15,764 
21,537 
St 


17,635 
19,648 
20,530 


10.188 
17,285 
10,752 
19.172 
18,450 

5,861 
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1 Bhillon re 
2 Sainsowal Kalan... | 
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201 
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171 
11 
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Prevailing tribes: A 
M.—Mohammadan, vee 
H.=Hinds. trative 


from the rerenne 
of which foo ia 
paid, 





M, Jate ond Rajpite 
Do, do, 
Ditto witha few H, 


Jats, ote, 
+ | H. Jate, * 
Da, 
Do, 
Da, 
Bulepor Do. 
Rahawan ) 2 rs and M. 
E tg. 
| Porba UA, cre 
Rupaélon Da, 
Mohanpur | Do, 
Bir Kishan Singh | Do. 
Tarn «| Do, 
Dhiro Mizre 4! Do, 
Jabo Misra =... |‘Do. 
HH, Jats, 


Balewal »|M. Jnta, Réjptte, 
Gujars, ete, 
H. Jata, 


RKotgangn Rol 
+ | M. Rijpite, Gijera, 
éto, 


Kiim Ealin 


Matewaré 
Bholapaer 
Gill 


Do, 
Do. I, Jatea, 


Sahnewal 
Umedpur 
Lalton — 
Baddewal 
Sunet 


Tarl Gablewal z - 


Kuliawal 
Khers 
Dakha 


| Raipor 
7| Shankar 


7o| Ghonjring 


Hana 


5| Gijorwil 


180; 


Lil 
Tajpur 


Rachhin 





H. Jata, 

Tio, 

Da, 

Do, (Garewal gat) 
| H, Jata (Garewal), 
H, Jnta, 

Mt, Gujors, Rajputs 
and Miscellaneous 
onates, 


M. Gijars, ete, 

H. Jota, ete. 

H. Ints (Garewal) 
A. Janta. 

H, Jote, Kalila, ete, 
H. Janta, 


Do, 
Do, 
H. Jnta and 4M, 


Rajputs, 
H, Jota, 


The lam- 
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Malaudh es H. Jats. 
Total Taheil 
41 Bhundri 156) Gorsiin Qadir| M. Géjars, Ardina, 
| Bakhsh | Rajpits, 
4° | Sidhwin Bet 103) Katwal «| H. date, Arding, 
| Gijors, 
4a Ghaélib Kalan 194) Ghilib Kalin ,,, | H. Juta, eto, 
44 Sawaddi ink 200) Jandi a | B. dete, 
= Mancini aes 169) Mandiani oe es 
46 Hans ar 175) Hans | Do, | 
47 Jagraion ay 204] Mirpur .. Do, Gijars, RAjptite, 
‘ ete, 
45 = Kaonko nas 167 Kaonke aha H. Jats. 
ao a Akbara Fan 147 Rumi oie Do, 
EO fe Matlah -e 137] Malhah hae | Do. 
Ha — | Gakba aes 1S Lakha eae es = 
52 Bassifin a 187| Rimgarh Sididn.,.| Do. 
63 Raikot 178) Taluandi Hai ,,, | Do.and M, Bajpita, 
eto, 
ih Akilgarh tas 1938 Akfilgarh a»! H, Inte and others, 
65 Mohi ‘as 205) Mobi .. | H, data, 
Total 
Total Dis-| Total sailddri ... 
trict, 


| Ereladed from 
satire 


; 121,295) 9,659 






we 1,981 9,059 
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Total 
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Before the time of the Regular Settlement the lambarddrs 
were a strong body, well paid and selected as really leading 
members of the agricultural class; but in the inquiry which was 
then male their number was more than doubled. Even yet tho 
pay is generally very fair in the Dhdia; but in many Bet villages 
ambardars recetve as little as Rs. 2 to 8 a year, and there is often 
Wor little to distinguish them from the rest of the proprietary 
body. Not one ina hundred keeps a horse or pony; and their 
sole idea of duty to Government is that they must realise the 
revenue and their own allowance. In fact until about 1880 the first 
of these duties was relegated to the patwdri, who regularly 
accompanied the lambardérs when taking the money to the ‘Tahail 
in case it might be misappropriated. It is, Dees a sign of 






progress that the authority of the lambarddyrs, such as it was, 18 
daily dimimshing ; but a further weakening is likely to lead to much 
administrative Inconvenience. In many villages the sharers, though 
perfectly able to pay their revenue, neglect to do so, well knowing 
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that the Jambarddrs will get into trouble, and the latter has at best : 
avery clumsy remedy against defaulters. A proposal was made “<2 
in 1896 by the Deputy Commissioner that the number of lambarddis General 
in the Bet should be reduced. The principle was accepted by tration 
Government and is to be acted on as the posts fall vacant. The Ad@minis- 
subjoined list shows. the number of zailddrs, sufed poshes, lambar- Divisions. 
ddrs and chaukiddrs in the District in 1905 :— 











ZAtLpans’ anxvan | Seren rosurs’| Lamsanpans’annvar |*'SE49" cHavat 
ANN | DAS’ MONTHLY 
HUAG PAT, vir 








Of the three Tahsils Ludhiina would appear to be inconye- 
niently large. But the whole of the Malaudh pargana is held in 
jagir by the family of the Malaudh Sardars, the land revenue of 
thew estates being Rs. 85,077. The revenue and cesses are ordi- 
narily paid by the fambarddrs to the jdgirddrs themselves. This 
arrangement for direct collection is a convenience to the people 
and lessens the land revenue collection work of the Tahsil materially. 


There are at present (1904) three estates under the Court of Court of 
Wards, namely, those of — Wards, 


(1) Gur Bachan Singh of Kotla Ajner, which consists of 80 
acres only with an income of Rs. 1,154. The hahulities 
of the estate are about Rs, 14,000. 


(2) The late Sarddér Mahtiéb Singh of Ladhran, who had no 
landed property. The jdagir brings m Rs. 8,980 an- 
nually and the liabilities are nearly Rs. 26,000. 

(3) Dalfp Singh of Ladhrin, who has an estate of 77 acres, 
His income is Rs, 5,704 and his liabilities about 
Rs. 14,000. 

Ludhiina is the head-quarters of the lst Division, Sirhind Offices of 
Canal, with an Executive Engineer, who is under the control of bet Depe® 
the Superintending Engineer at Ambila. The District Superintend- 
ent of Police is under the Deputy Inspector-General, Eastern 
Circle, at Lahore. The Grand Trunk Road and public buildings, 


Character 
end disposi- 
tion of the 


Hosorary 
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together with certain other roads in tho District, are under the 
Executive Engmeer, Jullundur Division. The forest plantation 
(see above page 153), is under the Deputy Conservators, Bashahr 
Division. The railways in the District are controlled from Sahdran- 
pur. For Post Offices and Telegraphs see page 167. 





Section B.—Justice. 
The District Judge of Ludhiéna is under the control of the 


' Divisional Judge of the Ambila Division. There is a Sessions 
| House at Ludhiina with a Court room and sufficient accommodation 


for the Sessions Judge. 


_ A system of village panchayats was introduced into certain 
villages in this District in 1896. Rules of procedure, based on the 
Ambéla rules were framed, in the first year no less than 1,825 cases, 
involving Rs. 56,360, were settled by these bodies. After that, 
however, the number of cases decided annually by the panchayats 
gradually dwindled, and since 1900 no cases have been brought 
before them. 


The character and disposition of the people is thus described 
by Mr. Gordon Walker :— 

“Thave already (see p. 74 supra) considered the character and 
disposition of the various tribes which composes the rural population of 
the District; and I hope I have made it plain that the mass of the people 
are quiet, contented and law-abiding. The exceptions are the Gijars, 
perhaps the Rajpits, the criminal tribes of Harnis, &c., and to these | 
may add the rabble of the towns. Ido not think that the people of the 
District havea predilection for any special form of crime, most of the 
serious offences coming under the heads of theft and burglary. Tho 
Gajars im the Bet do a good deal of cattle-lifting. The Gijars are from 
of old turbulent, and a large portion of them either actually engage in crime 
or are on the side of the criminals; but there sre at present many respect- 
able men of the tribe, The Réjpits do not go beyond grumbling. The 
Hiarnis, Bauriés and other professional criminal 5 as are not showing 
many signs of regeneration under opr rule, and to their account a great 
deal of the crime of the District must be set down. Even with them the 
amount of crime is not more than normal, and the District will compare 
favourably with most in the province. ‘There is a daily increasing love 
for litigation, which is most strongly developed amonget the Jats. The 
most petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and both parties freely 
use suborned witnesses to support their claims, The ordinary honest 
peasant appears quite to change bis character when he comes into our 
Courts ; but this is perhaps not to be mentioned as a feature peculiar to 
thie District.” 


A luminous note on the Tribal Law and Custom of the District 
will be found in Mr. Gordon Walker's Settlement Report, 
Pp. O87. 

‘There are four Honorary Magistrates in Ludhiana city and 
five in the rest of the District, The City Magistrates sit in 
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benches of two. Bench A sitting for the first half of the month HAP. 
and Bench B for the second." —- 

For the jurisdiction powers, &c., of the Honorary Magistrates + 
see Table 33 of Part B. on rmeideer™ 

_ There are 4 Barristers practismg in Ludhifina besides 19 Ret ena 
pleaders and 9 mukhtdrs. There are 95 petition-writers, of whom ®™ 
22 are first grade. 

The Deputy Commissioner is ez-oficio Registrar. Subs Registration, 
Registrars are stationed at Jagréon and Samrila for those two parp 7% 
Tahsils, The Sub-Registrar at Ludhiina is concerned with the 
whole of the Ludhiéna Tahsil with the exception of 54 rat re 
chiefly in the Jangal tract, where Sirdir Badan Singh, C.5.L, 
performs the duties of Sub-Registrar. Besides the Sub-Registrars, 
each Tahsildar is ex-oficio joint Sub-Registrar of his Tahsil. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 

It is inmany cases impossible to class a village satisfactorily Village com. 
under any one of the ordinary recognised formsof tenure. The ponans one 
primary division of right between the main sub-divisions of the 
village often follows one form, while the interior distribution 
among several proprietors follows another form. Frequently the 
forms vary within different sub-divisions of the same village. 

’ The kharpanch deserves mention as a growth of our system.  harpanch, 
He isa sharer who has acquired a reputation for cleverness and for wee rs R., 
knowing law, and has probably sharpened his wits by hanging § 66. 
about our courts. He is invariably in opposition to the lambarddrs 
and to Government; but his iain is taken on all matters by 
individuals or by the whole community. Any one wishing to 
institute a case consults him, and he is always ready to suggest to 
a sharer some cause of quarrel with his neighbour. The kharpanch 
is in fact the yillage mischief-maker, and everybody's business is his, 

The following figures show the classification adopted by Mr. | Villsse 
Gordon Walker at the recent Settlement and that given in the Land Gordon 
Revenue Report of 1900-1901. In the paragraphs which follow will van 8. BR, 
be found his remarks upon the Settlement figures: 


Last EETTLEMENT, 




















Tenure, 





Zaminddris held by individaals 

Zaminddri village communities 

Pattiddrs ditto 

Bidyachdra ditto one 

Mixed or imperfect pattiddri or 
bAdpachdra, 


, epennaans waste = \ fer ona paw 
Total ana ane | O07 ho ‘i : O11 (LH,197 | 600,575" - 





3) Panjab Government Notification, No, 967, dated 28th October 1801, 


Village 
tenures. 
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to the accepted definition of the terms zaminddri, bhdyachara and pattidérs, 





But little information as to the real constitution of the vill 
from this classification, if indeed it is not distinctly mus. 


es is to be derived 


of statement") J read that a badyachdra village is one‘ in which possession 
is the measure of right in all lands, but I believe that for right we ought to 
read liability; and that the distinction comes te be a mere question of the 
manner in which the assessment is distributed for the time being on shares, 
This makes a very material difference, for in numbers of villages, although the 
shares have become obeolete to this extent that they are not used for distribut- 
ing the assessment, the villages common land and the receipta from it are 
still divided according to them. Again, almost every village has got some 
area, however small, of common land, in the receipts of which the community 
participate, and this fact makes the tenure ‘ imperfect.’ 

“The purest form of the village community is that in which the proprie 
tors are or keep up the fiction of being descended from a common ancestor, 
and of this type there are only a few villages in the District, belonging mostly to 
Rajpits. Ihave explained in § 50 the manner in which most of the Jat villages 
were founded by several families, which generally belonged to different géls 
or subdivisions. The land was in the first instance divided according to 
shares (called Aal or plough) a number of these being assigned to each family 
according to stren th. The Aal differed according to locality, but was as 
much as it was estunated that a pair of oxen could plough. Under native 
rule revents was realized in kind or by cash on the area of certain crops; but 
the people retained these customary shares and used them in the distribution 
of common receipts and in payment of fines, cesses, &c. The subject will 
be more fully discussed in the second part of this report; but I may state the 
result generally to be that under our rule, owing to improvements in the land, 
transfers, &c., the shares have been generally abandoned as a measure of 
liability for Government revenue, but retained as a measure of right in the 
common property and of liability for casual demands (e.g., malba). 








The native States around (Patiila, Jind, Nabha and Maler Kotla) have followed 


our example and substituted » cash demand for revenue taken in kind; but it 
ia everywhere distributed on the shares (halsdri). It is only in the Bet and in 
a very few Dhiia villages of this District that the people have of their own 
free will adhered to the shares under our rule. There 1s no village that I know 
of in which the land was originally occupied piecemeal without a formal 
division accordmg to shares. The origmal distribution is generally most 
elaborate, the whole area having been divided into blocks accor ling to quality 
and each sharer getting his portion in each block, Sometimes the land of 
each subdivision 1s separate, and there is then this samo arrangement amongst 
the sharers inside of it. I should say then that the villages were all pattidart 
(or zamindart) in their origin; but that im most the shares had fallen ont of 
use for purposes of defining the habilities of the sharers,” 

The subdivisions of vil lages are tarafs in some of the larger villages, pattis 
in most; and inside of these fhulds. The proprictors ofa thuld are @ ah of 
the same oe and often the descendants ofa common ancestor, E 
be found divided into ploughs (hal), which may be either pakka or kachcha, tho 
former representing the original distribution of land, and the latter g : 
partition; but the size of the plough now merely depends on the number of 
sharers in the subdivision, and it may or may not be tlie same for the whole 

Wage. Thus the land of a village may be divided equally between two pattia 
and subdivided inside one into 20 and inside the other into 25 ploughs. = 


(1) Seo also paras, 10 und 104of the ' Directions to Settlement Officers,’ Barkley’ 






In the form 


h thuld will 
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In most villages there ate lands held by persons who are not mombers of 


the village community, who possess no share in the common lands, and who are 


called malitén gabza, Many of them hold smuall religious endowments only. 
Mr. Gordon Walker thus discussed the average size of holdings : 
_ With the Assessment Reports I submitted statements showing the average 
size of the roprietary and cultivating holdings, but these, as I pointed out, 
are quite unreliable. ‘The holdings were of the khatwuni (register of tenancy 
holdings), and calculations based on them are necessarily valueless. Thus A 


and B hold land separately, having divided it and also have some in common, g 


A has mortgaged a couple of fields to two other proprietors and B may have 
fone the same. Hach of these facts is shown as a separate holding. Or, 
again, & proprietor cultivates his own land, and has also rented land from 
‘another ; and he would appear beth as a proprietor and asa tenant, J have 
now dono my best to find out what the actual size of the holdings in the 
luiferent tahsils is. I haye taken the total of all land cultivated by proprietors, 
whether it is their own or that of proprietora, and divided this by the total 
number of proprietors, whose names appear in the kAewa/. Only those are 
shown as tenants who do not own land. The result is as follows :— 
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Samrala :- FRE abe ive $2 617 1 96,000 I 050 4,160 | 2, c85 | 6,5 16 
Lodhiina 7 7 of 51208 | Bal agg] 3,200 | 11,582] 6,200 21447 
Jagraon ... se gee wee | 26,008 | 211,500 | 1,855 11,952] 1,491 6.759 
Total .,, ». $100,533) 670,905] GS817| 27,004] 10,088 | 495,022 
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“ Thus the average area to every cultivating proprictor, who is liable for 
Government revenue is, for the whole District, 6 acres. In Jagrion Tahsil it 
8 8 acres, and in the Jangal Circle of Ludhiina, 9 or 10. Every khewatdar 
13 Not necessarily the head of a family, for he may be unmarried; but he is in 
every case an owner of land in his own nght.” 

In 1901-02 the figures were—total area cultivated 767,285; total 
nomber of owners 476,967; tenants free of rent 4,852; ccsuvancy tenants 
31,807 ; tenants-at-will 251,024. 

Petty village grants made to village menials and others 
assume various forms. ‘The most common is a Trevenue-free grant, 
but this is by no means the only form. Sometimes the land is leased 
to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition of payment of 
revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue 
making over the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the 
grant consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject 
to the usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the 
‘like, vest in. the person performing certain specified services at 
such time and for so long as he performs them. These grants are 
commonly made to village menials and watchmen on condition 
of, or in payment for, services rendered to attendants at temples, 
mosques, ghrines, or village rest-houses 80 long as they perform 
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CHAP. the duties of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy 
alg men, teachers at religious schools, and the like. 


aa In every village there is a common fund (malba) managed by the 
lambardars, There were formerly various sources from which money canie 


Common: seep Rep 
aiaae) aac imto this 


perty : income (1). Receipts from sale of produce of the common land, and rents paid 
“tsa eal for cultivation of it, \ | 
Sree ae (2). Atrafi, or a cess levied on the honses of the artizans and sometimes 
Walker, 8. B,, of the shopkeepers, at the rate generally of Ke, 1 per annum on each shop or 
§ 87. HOEe. 
(8). Pharat or tuldi. Whenever grain was sold in the village it was 
weighed by the to/a who charged at a certain rate on each a id 
credited a portion of these receipts to the village fund. 


(4). There has always been a good deal of expenditure from the common 
fund, principally on feeding fagirs and other holy men ; and, as this generally 
exceeds the receipts, a collection has to be made from the sharers. The 
second and third sources of income have survived in only a few villages ; and 
with the spread of cultivation the first does not remam in many. In the 
eastern villages the funds are invariably: raised in the following way. The 
lombordare have the power of incurring expenditure as necessary, getting the 
money from’ some appointed shop, and the account is made up once or twice 
a year, the sharers being entitled to have it explained to them, The amount 
spent is then collected by a fachA or contribution from the sharers. In some 
villages the proprietors have allowed the fambardars to realize a small percent-— 
age on the land ‘revenue for this purpose, and the latter are then responsible 
for the whole expenditure. In a few villages to the west (Jagrion and 
Pakhowal) atrdafiis still realized ; but the proprietors generally prefer to 
divide the receipts, keeping the public account separate in the manner deseribed 
above. When considerable sums are now and agam realized by the sale of 
wood on the common land, this same course is followed, In the Jangal 
villages, the whole village expenses are paid by diarat, or fees on sales of 
grain, the transactions in those parts bemg much more considerable than m 
the eastern villages. Disputes about the village {und are constant, and the 
endeavour is everywhere to deprive the lambardirs of the power to spend 
money for any purpose. ‘he sharers are usually put up by some knowing 
one to question this right, and the management of the common fund becomes 
a standing cause of quarrel. | 





Lnsachion, 


Karty Serr.emexte, 

Akbar's re- In the A’in-i-Akbari™ we have under the head of “ Tribute and Taxes ” 
reais system a complete account of the great emperor's revenue system, and some reference 
Sp eee aa to those that had preceded it. ‘The ministers, 'Todar Mal and Muzaffar Khan, 
Walker, 8. z,, between the 16th and 24th years of the clorious reign elaborated a scheme for 
§ 183. - fixing the land revenue of the empire, and for giving security to tho husband- 
man, Which is nearly as complete as onr own, One standard chem and bigah 

were first introduced ; then land was classified into poole} or cultivated ry 
harvest, and perowty, chechar, hanjer (Gladwin’s spelling), fallow and arable 

waste. ‘The average produce of each crop was then struck from the estimated 

value of the yield of three classes of pooley or regularly cultivated land ; and of 

this one-third was taken as the Government due, all extra cesses being at the 

same time stopped, and salaries to be paid in cash from the imperial treasury 

being fixed for the officials, who had before that lived on the people, From 
(}) Gladwin's Translation, Vol. 1, Part ILI. 


. 
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the 25th year of the reign a ten-years’ settlement was introduced, the value of 
the Government share in each crop being taken at the average of the preceding 
ten years, Elaborate instructions were at the same time formulated for the 
Gaiatiog nee Of the collectors (Amilguzars) and subordinate agency. ‘I'he assess- 
Ment was apparently a fluctuating one, the rates on crops being fixed for the 
period ; but the people were allowed to pay in kind if they chose. The rates 
were tniform #iibas or provinces; and no special information is to be obtained 
about this Lhstrict in particular, as it is made up of several of the 83 mahaly 
of the Sirhind sarkir or division, of which the whole Jand revenue is set down 
at Rs, 40,00,000 (16,07,90,540 dims). ‘Tables are given inthe A’in of the 
rates collected onevery crop during a period of 19 years from a bigah of pooley 
or cultivated land in each stiha. Wheat paid generally from Rs. | to 2 a 
bigah; gram, &c., from § annas to Re. |; ponda sugarcane from Rs, 4-8 to 5 
other cane from Ks. 2 to 3; cotton from Rs, 1-8 to 3; pulses and millets | moth, 
mung, jower, &e.), from 4 annas to Re, 1, It was not to be expected that any 
more particular information as to the assessments paid by villages or tracts 
S00 years ago would be forthcoming; and, as the country was but partially 
under cultivation, and the present Villages did not then exist at all or their 
mits have much changed since then, it would scarcely be of much use even if 
available. ‘The rates fixed are, however, interesting, 


It is impossible to say to what extent the system of Akbar was maintained 
by his successors; but the administration of the revenue must have suffered in 
the general disorganization of the government under the later emperors; and 
in all parts it came to be a struggle between the collectors and the payers of 
revenue, the former trying to take as much, and the latter to give as hittle as 
they conld. The custom of leasing a large tract of outlying territory to some 
‘person of importance, who paid a fixed sum annually, and* made his own 

rangement for collection (muatdjir or saminddr) must have been recognized 
éven in Akbar’s time, for the western mahals of the District were always held 
by the Rais on these terms, The Philkiin and Maler Kotla chiefs, too, were 
originally lessees, and held their territories subject to the payment of what 
Was really an annual trilmte. The mustijir was liable to pay the sum so 
fixed, but was otherwise independent; and it was only when he withheld 
peyment that the imperial authorities interfered. 


___ The mustijir, if his circle of villages was small, took a shore of the 
produce from the cultivator, or sometimes cash rents on particular crops; but 
enérally, as he held a large tract, he sublet it in smaller circles to others who 
alt direct with the cultivators. The eastern parts of the District were at first 
directly managed by the governor of Sirhind, because they were within easy 
Teach, and an assessment was fixed year by year for each village ; but, as the 
imperial authority weakened, and collections became more difficult, the system 
easing fappas or circles of villages spread, ‘The principal mustajir or 
assignee in this District was the Rai of Raikot, ‘The family began with a few 
villages. but ually extended their boundaries, undertaking the revenue 
Management (called katkana) of outlying circles of villages as the governor 
of Sirhind lost control of them ; till finally they held more than half of this, and 
& ou tt of the Ferozepore Mistrict, The Malaudh Sardiirs, like others af 
the Phalkiin stock, had also a lease, and paid tribute to the emperor, taking 
a share of the produce from the hushandmen. There were other miustaiira Of 
less note, such asthe Garewdl Chaudhris of Raipur and Gnjarwal, who had a 
small cirele of villages, and paid revenue direct into the imperial treasury. 
The ability to realize the revenue has always been the test of power in this 
country; and we find that, as the imperial authority grew weaker, the 
mustijire were less regular in their payments; while the villages directly 
assessed would only pay when forced to. As an i.s'ration the follo~ing 
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(Kalha) was not paymg up his revenue regularly, and informed the suba or 
governor of Sirhind that he could not realize from the villages. This was. 
reported at Delhi, and Ali Muhammad Rohilla was sent to bring the people 


to order, He marched ont of Ludhitna towards Jagréon, pone to death 
lambardars here and there by way of example; but he soon found that it was: 


the Rai himself who had created the difficulty and incited the people to with- 


hold payments. Ali Muhammad then turned on the Rai, and, with the 


assistance Of the Philkiins, chased him ont of the country, 


An account of the manner in which the country was partitioned on thg 
disruption of the empire and the fall of Sirhind (A.D. 1768) has already been 
given. ‘The western portions of the District were already in the possession of 
the Rais and of the Malaudh Sarddrs, who between them held the greater 
part of the Ludhiina and Jagrion Tahsils; while Samrala and some of the 
western villages of Ludhiina, which had hitherto been under the direct revenue 
management of the governor of Sirhind, were seized on in ene ms by @ 
number of petty Sikh chiefs from across the Sutlej. The only difference 
that the change made to the Rais and to the Malaudh Sarddrs was that they 
ceased to pay tribute) The petty chiefs from the Mdnjha bronght with them 
the'r system, if such it may be called, of revenue ; and when im 1806-09 A.D., 
Miahanija Ranjit Singh extended his territories to this side of the river, 
annexing all the country held by the Rais, and absorbing several of the putty 
chiefs, this may be said to have been introduced all over the District, Ranjit 
Singh divided his conquests between himself and the Kaptrthala, Laédwa, 
Nabha and Jind chiefs m the manner described in Section B, Ch, I, p. 21. The 
greater part was either retained by himself or given to the first of these, The 
expression system of revenue has been used above, but it may be said of the 
Sikhs as rulers, whether in the Punjab proper or in the Malwa, that their 
system was to exact as much from the cultivator as was possible without 
making him throw up his land. Noone will claim for Ranjit Singh the 
reputation of a mild and benevolent ruler, On the contrary the SB 
manner in which he leased out tracts of conntry along with the revenue 
payers inhabiting them to the man who was willing to give most, or to some 
worthless court favourite, showed that he had a complete disregard for the 
welfare of his subjects. It was only when by some happy chance a really 
enhightened ruler of the stamp of Siwan Mal was entrusted with the govern- 
ment of a portion of lis conquests that any consideration was shown for the 
people. T Suro. Brent and small, pursued the same object as the Maharaja, 
t.2., to get what they could out of the peasantry; and the only reed raining 
influence was the fear of losing the rts cleans Land was then plenti 
and cultivators scarce, so'that there was the danger of a chief driving away 
his villagers into the territories of a neighbour who was not quite so bad. In 
efect the chiefs were landlords who exacted from their tenants the utmost 
that they could without driving them away. ‘There was a strong feeling on 
the part of the peasantry that they had a right to cultivate the land, and it 
was only the most extreme tyranny that would separate them from it; but on 
the other hand the demands of the chief on the produce were limited solely by 


his own discretion. 





-Mahdrija Ranjit Singh leased the territory reserved for himself in circles 
of villages, the lessees being changed from time to time, ‘Thus the family of the 
vakile held the pergana of Sdhnewidl, paying Rs, 1,00,000 per annum for it; 
and Jamadir Khushil Singh held about 150 villages in different places. 
These lessees made their own arrangements with the villages year by 
year, generally taking care to leave a margin of about one-fourth as profit 
on what they paid imto the Lahore treasury. For some villages a cash 


incidents that took place abont 1740 A.D. may be recounted, The Rai 
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demand was fixed, in others a share of the produce was taken or the cash 
value of the Government share was determined by appraisement. The 
Kapdirthala (Ahldwiélia) chief had a large tract of country on this side of the 
river, nearly the whole of the Jagréon 'ahsil: and the method of fixing the 
assessment In his possession may be taken as a sample and appears to have been 
as follows. The Tahsildér went from village to vi lage every year, and first 
made an offer to the lambarddrs of the assessment at a certain sum for that 
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year (this method being known as mushakhasal, This was often accepted; but Sikhs, 


if not, a valuation of the Government share of the produce for the year was 
made by a committee selected from the respectable lambardérs of the neigh- 
bourhood, For the Rabi harvest an appraisement (kan) of the value of the 
yield from each field was made when the crop was ripe; and for the Kharif 
xed cash rates were generally applied. The resulting assessment for the 
ear was seldom exacted in full, notwithstanding the free use of the various 
seognized methods of torture; and large balances were generally allowed to 
acerue. The lesser Sikh chiefs took a share of the produce in the Rabi, and 
SSS ——————— cash revenue according to 
Crop, | Kate per acre, certain rates for the K 1arif 
a _ crops. They were really 
| iy “ Zamindirs” in the Bengal 
me * 4 a & sense of the word and will 
70 to 10 o | Still assert that the land of 
14 to 3 4 the two or three villages that 
oP) xed), they held peoneed to them, 
SS = The rates paid by the culti- 
vators on the zabéi crops were as shown in the margin, ‘These rates were 
fixed for a kachcha bigah or ghumao, which varied a good deal throughout 
the District, each chief having his own standard, The kachcha bigah has 
taken at one-third of the Government standard, as this was about the 
averare, 
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The rate at which the chief realized his share of the produce was 


generally one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the straw, The share of the 


grain was often fixed as high as half. The Ruis are suid to have only taken 
one-fourth grain, and their rule is still spoken of with regret. One would 
have thought that with rates fixed so high the peasant would have litile left 
for his maintenance ; but besides the regular revenue there were the usual 
dues in cash or in kind, paid to the cluef or to the harpies who represented him 
in his dealings with the people. It was impossible that the cultivator should 
pay ont of his produce all that he was supposed to; and his main resource 
was pilfering from the field or grain heap before division, The saying batate 
lutaie applied with equal effect to both parties. ‘There were about a dozen 
dues levied in cash under some absurd pretence or other: and, if we add to 
tins that the chief quartered his men and horses on the villagers, and that the 
latter had to contribute their labour gratis whenever called upon to do so, we 
may imagine that the lot of the husbandman was not a happy one, and that 
he conld scarcely call his life his own, It will require a training for several 
generations to efface the results of a system like this, and to convince the 
people that such a thing as honesty is possible in the relation between Govern- 
ment and the revenue-payers. 


In 1835 we acquired in the manner described in Chapter J, B, p. 22, a small 
portion of territory round Ludhitina and Bassian, in all 74 villages. These 
were managed in much the same way as the surrounding native territory for 
four years : then a summary cash assessment was fixed for three years; and 
finally in 1842 a Settlement was made for twenty 2 bhai apparently by the 
assistant political officers, Captain Mills, Messrs, Vansitiart and Edgeworth, 
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There is no English report of this Settlement, which was probably more or 

saa less of a regular one on the model of those of the North-West Provinces; and 
Land from § 71 of Mr, Davidson’s report (written in 1503) it appears: that 
Revente. none was submitted. A complete vernacular record with maps was mad 

British Set- OM; but this was revised when the rest of the District came under Settlement 

(lament of in 1850, and the assessments of 1842 were at the same time reduced where 
villages that necessary, enhancements being deferred till the expiry of the full term of the 
lapsed io original Settlement. Seventy-one villages, which had paid Rs, 76,650 in 


= 1842, had their assessment reduced to Ks. 74,893, Three villages were not 
assessed in 1842, because held revenue-free. It will be seen from this that 

the assessment of 1842 differs but slightly from that fixed after revision. 
Summary The rest of the District came into our hands after the Sutle] campaign 


assessments, of 1845-46, and a summary assessment was fixed by the first ve Commis- 
1847-1849. sioner, Captain Larkies, who held charge from 1846 to 1849, Sir G. 
Walker, 8, Rk, Campbell, who succeeded him, completing such work as remained to be done. 
§ 188. The only guide for the assessing officer was the amount collected from each 
village by our predecessors ; and this was ascertained, so far as possible, for @ 
period of five years from the old papers, statements of leading men, dc. A 
very liberal deduction was made from the results arrived at in favour of the 

people, the amount of this varying from three to six annas in the rupee. — 
jagir villages were excluded from these operations, and the jagirdare were 
allowed to continue their collections as before, till after the annexation of tho 
Punjab in 1849, when it was decided that a cash demand should be offered 
to all villages alike. The assessments of the Summary Settlement were 
accepted readily ; and, considering the data on which they were founded, 
worked wonderfully, A few villages became disorganized, probably owing to 
the change of system, and reductions had to be made here and there; but 
the people welcomed a fixed demand, and this need not excite our surprise 
when we think of what they had borne under our predecessors. It is usual to” 
contrast the elasticity of native systems of revenue with the rigidity of ours; 
but it: was the complete want of fixity that made.the Sikh system a curse to 
the country. The best way of forming an idea of the fairness of the summary 
SE ———— assessment as a whole is to 
observe the extent to which it 
| Decrease was necessary a few years after 
percent. to revise it in the Regular 
Settlement. The marginal 
ll firures are taken from Mr. 
3 Barnes’ review of the Regular 
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Pakhowdl , $88,141 | 2,55,950 
a ! 





ngrdon ... 174,334 1,058,383 

Ludhiana... 246,786 244,150 | a Sottlement, Appendix A 
it 7 ohy5 aa ty pasta “Da Et Appen (as i 
Samrala ve | 2,980,088 ees are) ae which shows the final result 
Total =... 10,435,599 | 0,265,600 11 after he had made some alter- 


SSS ———= _ationsin Mr. Davidson's new 
assesements, As noticed above, the jdgir villages were excluded from the 
summary assessment, and this statement includes the jagirdars’ estimate of 
their previous collections, | 
| | The Regular Settlement operations commenced in 1850; and the assess- 
Settlement of ments were announced between that and 1853. ‘They were framed under the 
1850, regulations of the time and the instructions of the North-Western Provinces 
°* Board of Revenue, embodied m the “Directions to Settlement Officers.” 
§169,' he edition of this work then in force lays down the rule “that the Govern- 
ment should not demand more than two-thirds of what’ may be expected to 
be the net produce to the proprietor durmg the term of Settlement, leaving 
tp: tha peageas ° third as his profits and to cover the cost of collec- 
ton.” 1 §§.40 and 41 of his report, Mr, Davidson has given an account 





4 Disreicr. | Assessments. [Panr.A. 





of how his calculations were worked out. There was a very elaborate classi- 
fication of soils, each Tahsil was considered by parganas (of which there were 
19), and the villages of each pargana were divided into three classes 
acoording to quality. In each class of villages the rent for every crop and 
eoi was calculated ; in the case of the Kharif cash rents (zabéi), which were 
actually in use for the principal crops and had been taken by our predecessors, 
giving the necessary data. For erops on which the rent was ordinarily taken 
im kind a rate of yield ag ascertained from experiment and inquiry was assumed, 
the proprietor’s share calculated at the prevailing rate of rent in kind, 
and the value of this worked out at the average of the prices current for ten 
years. ‘The rental of each village was the total of the rents of each crop and 
soll, For the Kharif harvest the rental calculated was very little out, if at 
all. The rates assumed do not vary much from pargana to pargena, and 
there were the old Sikh zabit rates to go on besides existing cash rates of rent ; 
the estimates of yield are much less reliable. Asa rule the irrigated rates 
are much too low; and, although the cultivation may have improved, it 
cannot have done so to the extent that a comparison of the papers of the 
revised and those of the Regular Settlement would indicate. As to the pro- 

rtion of the pea produce taken to represent the proprietor’s share, part of 

Sof the Chief Commissioner’s review of the Report (“the equitableness of the 
rate, &e.”) appears to have been written under a misapprehension, and 
indeed is scarcely intelligible, The rate adopted as proprietor’s share was 
one-third of the gross produce in the uplands and two-fifths in the Bet; and 
of this rental two-thirds was taken as the share of Government, that is,:as the 
revenue rate jama. Mention of the prices current used in the estimates of 
Regular Settlement will be found elsewhere, but it may be stated here that 


the See fixed, though warranted by the information then at the disposal of 
the Settlement Officer, were too high for the following ten years (1850-60), 


which was a period of very low prices, 

The inquiries made at the revision of Settlement showed that the 
weak point of these calculations of the rental was the produce estimate, the 
rates of yield not being carefully determined; but even with this the rentals 
were very near the truth in most cases. From them a deduction was next 
made in favour of the proprietor. Under the instructions quoted above this 
would be one-third; but in § 43 Mr. Davidson says that he adhered to no ab- 
stract role, but adjusted his demand to that “prevailing in the pargana,” 
which would be the summary jama. ‘The balance, after making this reduc- 
Gon from the rental, was the revenue rate assessment. Having got his 
revenue rate assessment for each village the Settlement Officer used it as & 
guide in assessing, but did not adhere to it at all closely, the total of his actual 
issessmoents being considerably below it and only 58 per cent. of his estimated 


~ In $$ 9 to $1 of his review Mr. Barnes gives an account of Mr. 
Davidson’s assessments for each ‘Tahsil (there were then four). Those of 
Pakhowdl Tahsil Mr. Barnes considered moderate, and few complamts were 
‘made to him. Pakhowdl comprised the lower part of the present Ludhiana 
Tahsil, with the Akiélgurh and Bassian pargana of dagrion. The Malaudh 
jagir had not been before assessed. The details given in the review for 
this pargana shew that in khalsa villages the summary assessment af 
Rs. 1,67,647 was raised to Rs, 1,79,425 ; while in the /dgir villages a nominal 
summary assessmont, which had been estimated at Res, 1,15,938, was reduced 
to Rs. 74,950, als . 
The treatment of the Jagréon Tahsil was considered to be not successfal, 

and numerous complaints were made. The assessments of the Hatir pe nance 
were reduced by 14 per cent. ; and relief was also given in Jagraon pargena. 
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The figures for the whole tahsil as given in the review are shown in the mar- 


Summ ment Ra. 1,74,195 gin. Even after this Mr. Barnes ressed. 
Mr. Deridam’sasmmests ., J.76968 fimsclt very ‘doubital es tolwipiee ain 
Asreduced by Mr, Barnes ,, 1,653,383 Settlement would stand. At the present. 
time the Hattrand Jagréon parganag are undoubtedly in a more prosperous con- 
dition than any other part of the District, except perhaps the Jangal illaces ; 
and it is hard to realise the “ appearance of squalor and poverty” to whic | 
Mr. Barnes refers. The explanation seems to be that these parganas, which 
he on the Ferozepore border, have always been dependent on a comparatively 
light rainfall, the proportion of irrigation being at present about 5 per cent. 
r hhere had been two or three bad years when Mr. Barnes saw the tract in 
1655, and the prices of the inferior grains (mixed gram and wheat, or gram 
and barley mostly) were very low. Be this as it may, the forebodings of the 
review have not been realized, | 
The Settlement of the Ludhiana Tahsil was considered to be better 
than that of Jagraon, and there was little or no complaint. The new demand 
was a reduction from Rs. 2,46,787 to Rs, 2,42,704, or of one per cent, _ 


Samrala Tahsil Mr, Barnes considered to have been before “ grievously 
over-assessed,” The nominal reduction given by Mr. Davidson from the 
Summary Settlement jama was from Rs, 3,43,509 to Re. 2,62,582, or 23 per 
cent. If we exclude the jagirddrs’ estimates the reduction was about 20 per 
cent. Few complaints were made about the Regular Settlement assessment, 

Jé is evident from what Mr. Barnes writes that two or three years after 
the new assessments had been announced they were subjected to a searching 
scrutiny ; and such defects as appeared were at once remedied. The Commis- 
sioner visited every part of the District and fréely exercised his power of 
revision; and no mau of his day had greater knowledge of the work of 
assessing than Mr. Barnes, The total of the reduction given outside of the 
Jagréon Tahesil was inconsiderable. | 


_ The period for which the Regular Settlement was sanétioned formed the 
subject of some correspondence in 1879; and the circumstances connected 
with this are mentioned go as to prevent future misunderstandings. The term 
of the Regular Settlement of 1842 was 20 years. Mr. Davidson's ¢ sstssments 
were introduced between 1850-53 and the tenders were taken for 80 years, 
either from the date on which they were written, or when in the é@ase of the 
villages settled in 1842 enhancement was proposed, from 1862, a2, after the 
expiry of the original period of 20 years. In § 23 of the letter (No. 
686, dated Llth August 1856, printed with the Rerular Settlement Report) 
in Which the orders of Government on the settlement were conveyed to the 
Financial Commissioner, the sanction is said to be “ for the period of 30 years, 
i«., up to A. D. 1880." But the orders of Government were lost sight .of, 
probably in the confusion resulting from the mutiny ; and the tenders o 
a ge remained unaltered and show the periods as not expiring till 1892 
and 1893 in the case of some villages, It was held in 1879, on a reference to 
Government, that the period of Settlement for the whole District should be 
taken as expiring in 1880, and that this should be notified to the people, 

There was only one refusal to engage for the Reg Eettlement assegs- 
ment, the village of Bairsal in Jagrdon being leased for 10 or 12 years, In 
a few villages proprietary rights were transferred on account of refusal to 











Walker, 8,8, SDZage in JS42, or for halances found to be due In 1847, but It does pot 
§ 193, 


appear that any difficulties followed the introduction of the Regular Settlement 
assessment of 1850. In only one Village has the assessment been reduced 
severely tried by two periods of scarcity, the officerg who have held charge of 
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the District since all bear testimony to the fact thatthe assessment was lightand OFA: 
fairly distributed. No coercive misaeanes have been resorted to, oe THe 
due to ee in the years of scarcity were insignificant (less than ove per =p 
cent. of the demand), and were quickly realized. ‘There has been little Reterue. 
difficulty in collection anywhere, except in some parts of the Bet, and it may 

be said that any apparent slackness is due, not to inability to pay, but to a en orting of 
hereditary unwillingness to do so. This clement will bo appreciated if wo $2y¢t8t!* 
compare our mild methods of getting in the revenue with those employed by mee’, 
our predecessors. A lambarddr, who has probubly had experience of the 

latter, 18 NOt likely to care much for the issue of a warrant. Inthe Muham- 

Madan Bet (Réjpét and Gajar} villages there is nérally a soarcity of cash, 

and the revenue has systematically to be bosraned, but this would still be the 

case if we were to reduce it by half. 


THE Rerisep SETTLEMENT. 


In 1879 Mr, T. Gordon Walker began the revision of the revenue Rerenue 
settlement, which he completed in 1883, His report will be found to contain ° Begelar 
the fullest possible detail ; and the following payes, which are taken from it e790. 
almost withont alteration, touch upon the most important features and the 
general results of the revision. The general considerations upon which’ the 
new assessment was mainly based were the increase or decrease of cultivation, 
and of the means of production, the alterations in the price of agricultural 
produce and the general improvements in resources and condition of the tract 
under the expiring settlement, 
_ The marginal figures from the statement in ) Gof Mr. Davidson's report Increase of 
i a = 3 of the First Regular arian 2 
Total area,(Cultivated, Cultursble. Barren ‘Settlement show the wratker, 8. k, 
3 “ grea at that time still § 198, 
| | available for cultivas 
ie: ole | ee tion, and beneath are 
ete | tel ae | 8 added theproportions 
1880 ag meg oe the 
| ea, | | P san, papers of the new 
finan” Eptiapete sa ee sist zest 8 survey and the most 
| recent figures avail- 
1901, 690,653 | 767,285 | 62,280% 70,841 ablo, 
100 BL 8 8 








Date. . 

















| 1850, 
Regular Settlement 


. Exclusive of 197 acres of forest, 


The increase in cultivation worked out for the whole District 
at nearly 8 per cent.; and 92 per cent. 
- : of arable waste was returned at the 
tates Revised Settlement. The increase was 
distributed over the three tahsils as given in the margin, the 
pereentage being highest in the Pawidh and Jangal assessment circles 
of Ludhidna Tahsil and in Jagrion, Notwithstanding the figures, 
there is little room now for further extension, and the margin left 
at the Regular Settlement has since been filled up. Nearly one- 
third of the culturable land of our returns is in the Bet, where it is 
more difficult than elsewhere to say of much of the waste that it is 
or 1s not capable of producing a crop that would repay the cost of 
cultivation. In the Dhiia the culturable c-us’ ts of areas left for 
grazing, which are of considerable extent in some of the outlying 


Samrila =... =, EB 
<Ludhiina ee 
Jagrion 
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and western villages, but generally very small patches, just enough 
for the cattle to stand im. 

The only other way in which the productive power of the land had 
heen increased was by the addition of themeans of irrigation. The followmg 
statement of irrigation and of masonry wells shows the extent of this in each 
Tahsil :— 


= 


Tahsil, 





Regular Settlement 
Revised Settlemen 
1901-02 res 67,458 








The increase in the area irrigated was 7 per cent., and in the number 
of wells 16 per cent. ; but most of the new wells were small ones sunk in the 
low lands under Ludhiina. From this it will be seen that, even if if were 
allowable to tax to the full improvements due to the sinking of new wells, the 
enhancement on this account would be a small item; and the Settlement 
Officer dealt very leniently in his assessments with irrigated land, besides 
taking care that the constructors of new works should enjoy the full period of 
protection allowed to them by the orders of Government. | 
At Appendix XII to the Settlement Report will be found a note on the 
cubiect of the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, together with a table 
showing the variations during the 40 years, 1840-79, The inquiries extended 
over this period, or to about 10 years before the previous assessment, Was 
fixed, The following statement shows the increase of the prices realized by 
agriculturist for the principal products during the 20 years, 1860-79, over those 
af the period, 1840-59, preceding it :— 








ahs 
| Zhe g 
fila: 
a = 
a~ | as 


Avernge of 1649.59 
Average of 1800.70 


100 | 100 
p| 1iO |) es 


100} 100 
231 | 131 





Briefly stated, the history of the fluctuations is as follows, The Regular 
Settlement assessment was based on the prices of the few years precedin 
1850, which were high; and its introduction was followed by a general fall 
Prices continued very low till 1861, when famine sent them up ; and they did 
not sink again to their old level. The scarcity of 1868-69, and the completion 
of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway through the District m 1870, which 
opened the local market to the demands of the whole of India and its seaports, 
together with the general progress of the country, finally established prices at 
their present level; and it is not probable that they will ever again recede. 
During the 20 years before 1883 they were on the whole stationary; and, 
although this period includes four seasons of high prices (1862 and 1868, and 
the two years 1878 and 1879), this is notan abnormal number, nor is the 


D 
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actual average unreliable. The above statement shows that the average of 
“sat Bens tease ar the 20 years, 1860-79, by the agriculturists 
or the ordinary staples of produce were 80 per ceut. or upwards in excess « 

ree of Seth ae 30 y sae uce were of per ceut. or upwards in excess of 
+: Cee the fluctuations in prices since Settlement see Tablé 26 of 
Fart b. 

The division into assessment circles made at the Reeuwlar § 

; , nen . ® Regular Settlement 
did not follow any rational principle ; and the supposed necessity for wlhering 
to the old pargana divisions made lt practically useless, At the Revised 
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Settlement Mr. Gordon Walker adopted in each Tahsil the natural features of § 202 


the country as the basis of his arrangement!) "The villares of the low-lying Bet 
tract were first separated of, The Ludhiina Bet dak tage: too ataneets for 
convenience, and, as there ig a& great difference in the produce of the upper 
and of the lower portions of it, a sub-division was necessary ; while of the 
former it was necessary to throw into a separate ¢luss those villages which 


ave land subject to annual inundation (mand or kachha),as the area is of 


greater extent here than elsewhere along the river, and differs widely from that 
part which is removed from the river (pakka}. In the next place the villages 
in the strip of sandy soil along the Dha or ridge over the Bet could not come 
into the same class as those further inland, and were placed in a circle by 
themselves. In Samrila and Jagnion the remainder of the Tahsil was of 80 
uniform a character that there was no necessity for sub-dividing it- further, 
The uplands of Ludhitna, however, streteh much further south than those 
of the other tahsils, and there is considerable diversit y in the natural features. 
The outlying Jangal villages, with a small rainfall and no irrigation, naturally 
fell mito a group by themselves ; and as to the remaining portions there is so 
much chfference between the south-western corner about Pakhowél und the 
rich tract round Malaudh, that the separation of these was necessary; and 
there was left the Upper portion, corresponding to that of the other Tahsils, 
The low lands in the valley of the Sutle) are everywhere known as Bet, 
while the land exposed to the direct action of the river is called kachha or 
mand, ‘The uplands are generally spoken of as Dhiia or land beyond the 
gh bank (dha). The tract immediately over the Bet has been called Lower 
a, and that beyond it Upper, although the words lower and upper are 
not perhaps very appropriate. In Ludhidna Tahsil the terms Jangal and 
Pawadh have been applied to the outlying villages and to the rich country 
about Malaudh respectively, while the tract round Pakhowdl has been termed 
Tihéra, or intermediate between them. The names Lower and Upper Dhiia 
have been carried into the Jagriion ‘Yahsil for the sake of convenience, The 
assessment circles then are—in Jagriion and Samrila, Bet, Lower Dhdia and 
per Dhdia ; and in Ludhiana three Bet circles, one of which is known as 
ka Aa and another as pakka, the Upper and Lower Dhata, aud the Pawadh, 
lira and Jangal circles. 





: mrala Bet Circle contains 68 villages with a total area of 26,773 
acres, Of which 16,175 acres, or 60 per cent., are cultivated, 4,511 or 17 per 
cent. culturable or receatly thrown out of cultivation, and 6,087 or 23 per 
Cent, unculturable. It consists in the first place of the land (called mand) 
immediately adjoining the Sutlej and liable to annual inundation. The 
deposit left by the river is very fertilizing, and arich clay soil is formed, but in 
Places this is shallow and the under stratum of sand is soon reached. Beyond 
the mand the land is higher and the soil of more anciént formation and 
deeper (generally 3 or 4 feet). Water is near the surface, and there is seldom 
lack of moisture, #0 that artificial irrigation is not wanted. The soil of this 





; (0 Te must be remembered that the division of the District inte aasegement circles Waa 
made before the Sirhind Canal was opened, For an account of the canaland the extent to 
Which it has affected the District see pp. 
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the Pakka Bet is generally a rich dark clay, very fertile, but requiring a great 
deal of tillage. In places there are sand drifts left by the river, but these are 
rare, Under the high bank runs the Budha Nala m the old bed of the Sutlej. 
The land to the south-of the Budha, between it and the hi h bank, is generally 
yery good, as it rises away from the former, and the soil has a mixture of 
«and from the Dhéia, On the other side of the stream there 1s a strip of land 
rendered permanently barren by the proximity of the water, or actually 
swamped. | 


Of the whole area 60 per cent. is in the hands of Muhammadar Jats, 99 
of Muhammadan Réjpits, and 5 of Gujars ; and it is much the worst feature 
of this circle that 88 per cent. of the land is held by the most improvident 
classes. Of the cultivated area 3,490, or 21 per cent., is held by tenants-at- 
will, and 1,336, or 8 per cent., by tenants with occupancy right, or in all 80 
per cent, of the cultivation is by tenants. The tenants belong for the most 
part to the same classes of the proprietors, The returns show that between 
the Regular and the Revised Settlements 2 per cent. of the whole land was sold, 
and that sae 8 per cent. was in 1883 1n morigage with possession to the 
mortgagee. The percentages on cultivation were three sold and twelve 
mortgaged; and itis probable that only cultivated or culturable land was 
transferred. ‘The average price of the land sold was Re. 34 an acre; and the 
amount secured on mortgage Rs. 33. The land transferred has gone almost 
entirely into the hands of strangers. Thus on the whole nearly 10 per cent. 
of the total, or 15 percent. of the cultivated area, has been transfer 
since the Regular Settlement, and most of it to the money-lending classes. 
These statistics are far from showing the whole indebtedness of the people. 
There are a few villages able to hold their own ; but they are a small proportion 
of the whole. Some have gone entirely into the hands of the money-lenders, 
the land having been sold, or being held in mortgage for such 2n amount that 
there is no chance of 1b ever bein SCL ned, There are colonies of bankers 
(Sids, Khatris, Banias) in Machhiwdra and Bahlolpur who live entirely by 
lending to the Bet cultivators; and many of these classes have establishet 
themselves: in the villages (Panjgirain, Sherpur, &c.). The amount of money 
owed on book debts is enormous. It has been totalled up in some Wace: 
and fourd to amount to Rs. 10 or 15 an acre. The villages are all small, 
averaging about 400 acres total area, and many areon the money -lenders’ 
books for Rs. 5,000 or upwards, There can be no doubt that the tract was at 
the Revised Settlement in a bad way ; and that a large proportion of the land 
was passing out of the hands of the old proprietors into those of the money- 
iending class. ‘There were many causes at work to produce this result, 





Owing to the high rate at which rents in kind are paid, it was recogmized 
that the assessment must, in the very depressed condition of the tract, be much 
under the produce estimate. The marginal statement shows the revenue rates 
finally adopted and their result. The calculated increase by these rates was 

, , ; 4,765, or 13 per 
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and the result of the rates were as shown in the margin. The actual en« 
hancement pee Rs. 3,829, or 12 
+). Demand for 1890-81 .., spe all Ce sia & seas oh ihe 


(2), Assosamont by th otinned rates i a aes 
(3), Acai caroancea ... — ee 7063 whole distributed evenly over 


the villages. It is not likely to Tote sonar 


make much difference in the condition of the tract; and, if regard be had to Circles: Sam. 
the productive power of the land, the new assessment is moderate, for the tract Tala Bet, — 


is a very fertile one, The greater part of the proprietors, and certainly all the 
Muhammadan Rajpiits, are hopelessly involved in debt, and the only measure 
that could do them any good would be the suspension of the action of the 
ordinary Civil Courts. 

The Lower Dhdia Circle consists of certain Dhdia villages whose lands 


extend into the Bet also, and therefore includes a certain area Of Bet as well as 





es), of which 
ly 


of Dhaia, The total area is 31,482 acres (contained in 30 
29,035, or 79 per cent., are cultivated, 2,461 culturable or la 






canal and roads). The Bet portion of the circle is for the most part very 
fertile, the land sloping down to the Budha Néla, where this stream is at a 
little distance from the high bank. 'The soil is generally lichter than that of 
the rest of the Bet, there aa a mixture of sand from the Dhaia with it, and 
produces without irrigation splendid crops of sugarcane and cotton, ‘Thera 
18 also some good irrigated cultivation. But to the east, about Podwat and 
Bahlolpur, the Budha is close under tho Ingh bank, aud there is a great deal 
of swamp, the land being all to the north of the stream. The Dhiia proper 
18 a tract with an uneven surface and a lizht sandy soil, which shifts about 
under a strong wind, and is blown into hillocks. Ordinarily it has the 
appearance of a desert ; but the soil is very retentive of moisture, and under 
favourable circumstances good crops are grown. The Kharif crop is mostly 
moth, for the beg of which the soil is adapted. With a light rainfall, when 
better land will bear nothing, fair Rabi crops of wheat, or wheat and gram, 
are grown ; but they are liable to be buried under the shifting sand. A heavy 
. Yainfall, such as suits soils with more clay in them, is bad for this, Round 
the Villages are the wells, and the land attached to them is general! superior 
and highly cultivated ; but there is a continual strnggle to keep out the drifting 
sand, For this purpose trees (the ber generally) sre planted or hedges put up 
as barriers, The worst villages are those adjoining the high bank. The 
surface in them is very hillocky, and the soi! therefore more liable to shift, 
The villages adjoining the Upper Dhaia Circle have generally a more level 
surface ; and, though the soil is poor, the crop is not so subject to injury from 
drift. But altogether the tract 1s an inferior one as regards natural advan- 
Of the cultivated area of the Dhéia 63 Use cent. 18 classed as sand 
(bhir), and 80 per cent. as light loam (rausi), while only 7 per cent, is 
ITigated, 


Hinda Jats hold 49 per cent. of the area, Muhammadan Jats 27, and 
Muhammadan Réjpdts 7. The Muhammadans are found in the villages on 
the high bank just over the Bet ; and the character given to those in the Bet 
applies to them, The Hindu Jats are not so well-to-do as men of their class 
generally. They are for the most part industrious ; but the soil is very inferior 
and yields but a poor return for their labour, and they find it difficult to 
subsist, Of the cultivated area 938 acres (34 per cent.) are held by tenants 


ane hts of occupancy, and 6,226 (244 per cent.) by tenants-at-will; in 


Mt acres, or 28 percent. About 6 per cent. of the whole area has’ 
been sold since the Regular Settlement, and of this two-thirds to strangers of 
the money-lending class ; while 8} per cent. is mortgaged with possession, 
three-fifths to strangers, The prices per acre are Rs. 18 for sale, and Rs. 15 
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‘RAF. secured by mortgage; and the low everages show that the land is not valued 
- as an investment. There is not much debt outside of these figures, for money 
Land cannot be raised without the security of the land. Complaints are made very 
Revenue. generally; and a good many of the villages are badly off. Discontent 1s 
Camréia: feneral, and there can be no doubt that the tract is by no means ina flourish- 
Lower Dhiia Ng condition, a result that may be attributed chiefly to the poverty of the soil. 
Circle, The assessment of the Settlement Officer in 1852 was not very well received ; 
and was revised in 14 out of 30 villages by the Commissioner, who gave a 

reduction on the whole gama of 44 per cent. 


The revenue rates finally sanctioned and their results are shown below :— 





Rate, | Beslting | Half arset Former sa- 








. | jarma, estimated. | eesement, 
| . 
Es, a. p. , Ra, Ea, 
[rrign sna ja) 468 0 Tia 1,111 eon 
Bet } Dofasli ... aes Zf7o | 8 O 0 6,825 | 9,193 ye 
Ekfaali i O48 | 112 © 1,659 2374 ae 
Chdhi ... oda 1311 | 8 0 @ 3,083 4,771 ane 
Dhaia -} Rauwsli ... : Mi 1 oOo 0 6,411 5,074 ae 
Bhir 13917 | O10 0 ’ §, - 
Total ... ) 95,035 1 2 1 28,000 80,912 25,802 








The above gives an increase of Rs. 2,407, or 8 percent. The assess- 
ments actually announced amounted to Its. 25,154, and were well received. 
The tract is a very poor one; but the assessment was and still is very light; 
and there is some very good land in the villages adjoming the Bet, and again 
in those next to the Upper Dhaia Circle. j 


Samréla: The Samrala Upper Dhéia Circle contain 170 villages with a total area 
Upper Dhdia of 126,324 acres, of which 107,750, or 84 per cent.; are cultivated; 8,627 
Circle. = culturable or recently out of cultivation; and 9,947 Government property or 
Gorden. er ck ge tnd Sigh oe beatport seca jks jen 

Walker. §. RB. unculturable waste. It stretches south from the Lower Dhiéia im a plain of 

233,' uniform surface, except where two belts of sand, each of about one mile in width, 
run across it from north-east to south-west. ‘The soil varies froma stiff clay 

to a light sand, the latter being found in the neighbourhood of these belts, and 

the former in depressions, The prevailing soil 1s a loam, generally of 

dark colour, friable and most ferhile. The percentages of soils accord ? to 


our present classification are—-irrigated, 42 ; clay, 3; loam, 43 ; sand, 12, : 


Gordon Of the Siero ois area 80 per cent. belongs to Hindu Jats, bb 
Walter,S,B, Muhammadan Réjpits, 24 t0 Muhammadan Gijars, and 2} to Muham- 
5a, madan Jats. The Hindd Jats are a most industrious and thrifty class; and 

it is fortunate that the ay ates of them is so large. The Muhammadan 
Réjpits are notorious for their improvidence; and are the worst possible 
revenue-payers. At the Regular Settlement this was fully recognized, and 
allowance was made in the assessments of their villages ; but such consideration 
has not had much effect on their condition, They are, as a class, very much 
involved in debt ; their villages contribute most of the area in the returns of 
sale and mortgage. The returns show 1 percent. of the total area sold 
since the Regular Settlement, but nearly three-fourths of this has gone to 
coparceners. The average nominal price realized is Rs. 35 an acre. The 
land mortgaged with possession of the mortgagee amounts to 4} per cent. 
of the whole, and of this nearly one-half is in the hands of members of the 
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Village community, The whole area transferred to the money-lending class 
proper by sale and mortgage is thus abont 2 per cent. The amount secured 
per acre on usufructuary mortgage is Rs, 27. The inference to be drawn 
from these figures is that only a small portion of the land has changed hands, 
and that very little of it has gone to the money-lending class. The ordinar 
Jat is most tenacious of his land, and the rice paid shows how it is valued. 


The actual condition of the tract agrees with the result of these statistics, 
The people are uncommonly well-to-do, except in some of the Rijpit villages 
where the thriftless habits of the landowners are bringing them to rnin. 
But the money-lender has scarcely any hold at all on the Jats, nor is he 
ever likely to have more. ~ There is a good deal of hard cash amongst them ; 
and, if one of the number is in difficulties, he can always find some of his 
fellows to make an advance on the usutruct of a part of his land. There is of 
course a certam amount of floating debt ; but this is no more than » couple of 
govt harvests will clear off. If a money-lender has got a hold on the borrower 
he will msist on having the land and receiving a share of the produce ; and it ig 
a sure sign of the temporary nature of the debt when the land remains with 
the proprietor, There are not many external signs of rosperity such as one 
18 led to expect from the experience of other Districts. The people are very fond 
of their money, and waste none of it on show. The houses aro neat, but have 
seldom any pretensions. A well-to-do dat has no horse and not more cattle 
than he absolutely requires. He dresses very plainly, and spends little on the 
clothes and food of his family, His great aim is to get some more land into 
his hands ; and he will keep his savings tilla chance occurs of investing 
them ina mortgage. The best evidence of the prosperity of the acricultural 
population is that they can always dispose of their surplus produce to whom 
they like, and when they like. In most houses will be found stocks of grain 
or cotton more than sufficient for the use of the household, and kept in the 
hopes of # rise of prices. The gur is bought up from them as fast as it ia 
made, ‘They have not even the trouble of taking their produce to market, for 
there isa keen competition between the traders, who go amongst the vil 
and buy on the Spek. The Jats are careful to get a good price; and the 
margin of profit left to the trader is never excessive, 


The new rates proposed by the Settlement Officer and the results of their 
| : application were as given 
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Rs, a, Re =| Bsa, ii¢inding nominal. assess- 

Niai.,, a] TOM) 4 18) 76886). ment of  revenne-free 
Simple well... | 28,701) 3 8 | 1,00,765| rants, was Rs. 2,07,296: 
Other irrigation | 2) a 0 . ies Grants, Was ths. 2,07,296 ; 
Rauali | 49686) 1 @ | e81i2/ ... and the proposed assess- 
Bhir or) 16886) 0 14 | 1,678") 2,56,875 ment would have given 





—_—— an increase of Rs, 49,579, 
‘or 24 per cent. The Lieutenant-Governor, in sanctioning these rates, requested 


the Financial Commissioner to impress upon the Settlement Officer the necessity 





for tr with care and leniency those villages in which, from the small size 
of the holdings, an increase was likely to be felt, and His Honor further con- 
sidered that 


0 per cent. should be the maximum increase to he taken in the 
circle, The actual results raised the xssessment from Rs, 2,07,643 to 
Rs. 2,46,293, an increase of Rs. 38,590, or 19 per cent. ‘his increase was 
somewhat under that directed ; but it was found that there were several Muham. 
madan villages in which the Settlement Officer had to go very far below 
rates. With the exception of these villages the enhancement was evenly 
distributed over the tract, and the new assessn were well recaived, 
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Loparana Disraict. | Bet I Kachha. [Part A, 
CHAP. The first circle for consideration in the Ludhiana Tahsil is the mand or 


TIL ¢. strip of land along the bank of the river ; and in this have been included only 
the villages of which the greater part of the area 1s liable to annual inundation. 
Revenue. The circle contains 15 villages with an area of 8,757 acres, of which my 
_ 2,677, or 30 per cent., are cultivated; 3,487, or 39 per cent., culturable; an 
Bet I Kachh, 490, or 5 per cent., lately abandoned, ‘The remainder, 26 per cent.,is uncul- 
Circle, ‘ turable. ‘The small proportion of cultivated area to cultura le and barren is not 
aN tig a to be wondered at in a tract like this. The unculturable is sand along or in the 
5210,’ bed of the river, and the culturable is the ordinary new land found on its 
j banks, covered with a growth of pilchi or ot reeds. Most of this will eventually 
be cultivated, unless destroyed by the river. The land of this circle 1s nearly 
all lizble to annual inundation; and people live in adjoining villages ot the 
pakka Bet, and sometimes in a corner of their own, as the land is under water 
during most of the hot weather. The silt left by the overflow of the river 1s 
generally very fertilizing, and the land is really renewed annually. The soil 
isa clay-loam on a substratum of sand, When the deposit has attained » 
depth of nine inches to a foot, the plough can be worked in without bringing 
up the sand, and cultivation is possible, But good crops cannot be growl 
unless the sand is from one to three feet distant from the surface, the further 
Gordos The land is held by the varions tribes, thus : Muhammadan Rajpits, 57 
Walt-r, 8. Ry. per cent,; Muhammadan Gujars, 10; Muhammadan Jats, 14; Hindi Lob&nas 
§§ 242 $243. -.4 Banjaris; 16; others, 3, The Muhammadans are not well suited to the 
ups and downs of an alluvial circle, but they are fairly well-to-do, The 
Banjdras engage a good deal in trade, and do not depend entirely on cultiva- 
tion, Of the total area less than one per cent. has been sold since the Regular 
Settlement, and 8 per cent. is now held in mortgage. The price in the 
case of sale is Rs. 40 an acre, and the mortgaged money per acre Kes. 17. 
The whole area mortgaged has gone to money-lenders; but it is made up 
almost entirely by one Rajpit village, of which the whole land has been 
mortgaged. With the exception of this one village the circle is in good 
condition. The produce is excellent and the people keep out of debt, and are 
Tage well-to-do. But they are of course Kable to lose their land any year 
from the action of the river. ‘The Regular Settlement gave a large Te uction 
on the jama of the summary assessment, and was 50 per cent, under rates. 
The present LE See oTHey t 18 very light, 





account of new tfand 
favourably assessed ; and, 
in the case of the land 
included in the kachha 
chak, or area liable to 
——=. annual assessment, dofasls 
rates of Rs. 2-10 and Re, 1-10 were to be applied instead of the full rates. 
The assessment announced and reported amounted to Rs, 4,900, as against 
a total i Renin of Rs. 5,089, there having been considerable changes im the 
area of the report, as in the case of Samréla nréla; and the enhancement on the 
demand of the last year, Ra. 4,049, was 21 per cent, 
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_ Bet I Pakka comprises the rest of the villages of the Bet portion of CHAP, 
Bhartgarh and Séhnewal pargandas, It contains 58 villages with a total area UL ©. 
of 32,049 acres, of which 21,237, or 66 per cent., are cultivated; 8,078, or tant 
25 per cent. culturable or lately abandoned; and 2,733, or 9 per cent., Revenue. 
barren waste, Part of the land of one or two villages is in the mand and cee 
subject to inundation, but with this exception the tract lies high, beyond the Sitbereee sh 
direct influence of the river. ‘lowards the high bank, loo, very tew Villages Circle, 
adjoin the Budha Nala, which runs for the most part through the Bet portion Gordon 
of the Lower Dhaia Circle, ‘Lhere are a good mei, wilwe ve streams runuine fae’ &. Be 
across the tract, which fill in the rams, but seldom overilow their bunks. The 
soil, like that of Bet lands generally, is a stiff dark clay-loam on a substratum 
of sand, very fertile when properly cultivated. The water level. is near the 
surface, and there is always abundance of moisture, In places there is tend- 
ency to Aallar; but this is not common, and Jand so affected is niostly 
uncultivated. Sand ridges occur, but the sand doves not shift, ‘lhe stratum of 
clay is shullow here and there and the sand appears on the surface ; but, 

46 urule, the clay reaches to5 or 6 feet below the surface, Lrrigution is 
everywhere easy, water being found ata depth of 8 tw J2 feet, and there is 
incre of it than in Samrala Bet. ‘The proportion of irriguted land is 5 per 
cent, of the cultivated area of the whole circle; but 1 lies mostly in the 
ilages to the west. In the eastern part, as in the Samrdla Bet, irrigation is 
ody required, and superior or dofails cultivation is carried on in the umrrigated = , 


“Of the whole area 93 per cent. is held by Muhammadans, thus: Rajpits, Gorden 
#2; Gujars, 34; Jats, 19; Ardins, 7; others, Awans and Sayyids principally, Walker, 8. R, 
Il, The Hindis, who hold 7 per cent., are mostly Lobinas, The Rajptits § 249. 
are bad husbandmen, and do not willingly cultivate their own land. The Jats 
and Giijars are more industrious and well-to-do, ‘Ihe condition of the tract 
is better than that of the Samrila Bet, a result that may be attributed princi- 
pally to the small area under suparcane cultivation, for where cane is grown 
the cultivator is driven to the money-lender. There is no such eagerness 
here on the part of the money-lenders to make advances to the agricul. 
turists ; and the latter are more thrown on their own resources, and, as a rule, 
incur debt only when compelled to do so for a Iarriage, on account of a bad 
harvest, or for some such cause. ‘I'hey ordinarily live on the grain that they 
grow themselves. Some of the villages, such as Karidna, Buliewal, &c., are 
very prosperous ; and few are really much involved, though proprietors in most 

will be found in debt. It cannot, on the other hand, be said that there is a 
great deal of wealth in the circle, The wheat and cotton are mostly sold ; 
and good prices are realized for vegetables, which are bought by traders from 
the city, and for straw sometimes, The proportion of the agricultural popu- 
lation who are well-to-do, aud can dispose of their own surplus produce when 
they like, is considerable; but not nearly so large as in the Dhdia, Such 
money as may be saved is generally keptin hard cash or invested in land, 

‘There is no display of brass dishes, &c., for the Muhammadans do not use 
them; and only sufficient cattle are kept for the use of the household, except 
ae Gajars, who dispose of the milk and ghi produced by their buffaloes 
iM COWS, 


Of the total area 14 per cent, has been sold since the Regular Settlement, @ordo 
and 64 per cent. 14 now in mortgage. Ot tho sales 39 per cent. aro to agri- Walter, 3 
culturists, and of the mortgages 50 per cent., so that the area transferred since § 24% 
the Regular Settlement to tho money-lending classes is less than 5 per cent. 
von total area, and 65 per cent. on cultivation, The average price per acre is 
tor sale Rs, 46 and for mortgages Rs, 34, There is a good deal of money 
_ owed on bopk acconnts, as might be expected from the character of the people 
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for Muhammadans seldom get on without the assistance of the monoy-~ 


lender; but the debt of this sort 
nor does it press very hard, 


is not nearly so great as in the Sammila Bet, 


The rates sanctioned for this circle and the resultmg assessments wre 
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shown im the margin, Sonie 


villages in this circle, too, con- 
nr Rate. | eeatlt- ebehit tain new alluvial land which 
sk rae) me jing jam.\.ctimate. had to be assessed favourably 5 
bet Se . und the assessments mais 
| ni gave a total of Ks, 41,519, 
| Be. its. ager! ARF Bs 
Irrigated aia sa 4,192 gos. Deng an enhancement of 20 
Dofasli 7ols| 2.8, 17,540 | 21488 per cent, on the demand of the 
Ekfasli 13,103) 1 7| 18886] 22,704 Just year (Re. 34,207), and 
: 4 alle | -aa | spjaqy the jamagiven by rates tor the 
cial | at | seu ria year of announcement bemg 


Ks, 41,602, 


Assessment Circle Bet Il is the western part of the Ludhiina Bet, 
and includes nearly the whole of pargana Narpur. It is about 12 miles m 
length and 4 in breadth, and contains 67 Villages with a total area vf 41,505 
acres, of which 26,121, or 63 per cent., are cultivated. There lias been a loss 
by diluvion since the Regular Settlement of 14 per cent. of the total area, and 
some Villages have lost almost the whole of their land, A Kachha Circle was 
not separated off, because there is very little good mand. The sul of Bet Il 
is for the most part much inferior to that of Bet [ (Pakka), and the rainfall 
is considerably less. The Budha Nala is the boundary of the cirele to the 
south, and joms the river just outside it, so that all the land on the north bank 
of this stream is included. This is in parts very inferior, being either unfit 
for cultivation, or yielding very poor crops, and that not every year, Kallar 
is more prevalent than in the eastern Bet, and barren patches are to be found 
in the best wheat fields, especially about Narpur. As in Bet | irrigation is 
easy, water being at about the same depth, The proportion of irrigated land 
is ? per cent, to the cultivation, i 


The land is thus distributed amongst the agricultural classes; Muham- 
madan Gdjars, 44 per cent.; Muluinumadan Riajpats, 10; Muhammadan Ardme, 
10; Muhammadan Awdns, 11; Muhammadan Dogars, 10; Hindiis, 4; 
others, 11, Gijars predominate as proprietors, The Anis are yery common 
as tenants, besides cultivating a large proportion as proprictors. The Awans 
and Arfins are, as a rule, well-to-do, and so ure the Gdjars in the villages 
away from the river and near the city. The tract 1s for the most part im 
fairly good condition. The villages on the margin of the river, which belong 
mostly to Giijars, have lost a great deal of land, and the proprietors live 
become involved on this account, But there are a number of first-rate villages 
removed from the river with a great deal of irrigated land, bolonging to all 
clusees of proprietors, The people of these derive great benelit from the 
proximity of Ludhitina, where they have a ready market for their produce of 
all sorts, and whence they can obtain a plentiful supply of manure, The 
Regular Settlement gave « small reduction on the summary assessment. 
The revenue has been realized without any difficulty, except mone or two 
of the Gajar villages along the myer, which have suffered most from its 
action, ‘lhe returns show 34 per cent. of the total area (or 54 of the eulti- 
vated area) sold since Settlement, and 4) (or 7 of cultivation) held m 
mortgage now, The prices per acre are Ks, 37 for sale and Hs, 29 for 
mortgage, the price a rupee of Government demand being much the 
same as in Bet lL, Of the land sold two-thirds has gone to agriculturists 
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and one-third of the mortgaged land is held by them. Thus the proportion 


of land transferred to outsiders is 44 of the total, or 6 per cent, of the 
cultivated area. 


The rates sanctioned and the resulting assessments are given in the 
margin, When the assessment 














——— AS Maa given by the rates came to be 
| haa | a 2 boa 2 : na . 
, Half distributed over the villages of 
: ino 4 atari ~— , Bou 
Soil. Aren, | Rate, 2. Seats this circle it was found that, ; 
ment, eevee after making allowance 
: —— “~~ for the new alluvial lands, the 


Re, Rs, rates gave higher jamas ‘than 

ae 11,096 could be taken; and those 

7 su finally reported amounted: to 
27,761 | 29,498 Ope 

Rs. $5,535 as against a rate 

——-— — jama of Rs. 36,738, which 





Irrigated «| 2454] 3 12 
DPofasti enw | 2,458 L lo 
Ekfaali vo | £2,209] 1 








Tol | ih $0,822 | 43,465 ‘Was still an actual increase of 
SSS = 25 per cent. on tho last year’s 


detnand of Rs, 28,288, 


| The Lower Dhéia Circle of Ludhiina is a continuation of that of Sam- 

vila, anda detailed description of it is not necessary, It extends for the whole 
breadth of the Tehsil, and contains 78 villages with a total area of 73,604 
acres, of which 79 per cent. is cultivation, The Dhéia portion is much 
better than that of Samrila, because several fine villages have been inclu ded, 
and the Sree i of irrigation and good soils is as follows : irrigated, 74; 
rausli, 624 ; while bhir is only 30 per cent. 


The crops and husbandry of the Dhdia portion are the same as in 
Samrdla, while in the Bet lands they agree with those described for 
the Pakka Bet Circles of Lndhiina, The land is divided thus between 
the various agricultural tribes: Muhammadan Rajpits, 30 per cent, ; 
Muhammadans Géjars,9; Muhammadan Aréins, 4; Muhammadan Jats, 3: 
Muhammadan Awans, 6; other Muhammadans, 6; Hindu Jats, 35; other 
Hindis, 7. The Muhammadans hold the villages along the high bank, 
those with land in Bet and Dhiia ; and the Hindés, those adjoining the 
Upper Dhiia. Some of the large villages along the high bank belongin 
to Rajpiits are in very bad condition, The lands of these (both Bet an 
Diviia) are not very goo, and the cultivation poor; but the assessment is 
extremely light, and it is entirely owing to the thriftless habits of the pro- 
pretors that they are in such a state, The Hindo Jat, Awiin and Arain 
villages are all well conditioned, and there is little complaimt of debt in most 
of them. But the tract does not enjoy many natural advantages, and is, as 
@ whole, the worst off in the Tahsil, The assessment of the Regular Settlement 
was a considerable increase on that of the Summary Settlement; but it was 
realized without trouble, except in one or two villages where the lambardars 
are themselves in difficulties, On the whole, though some of the Dhdia lands 
are very inferior, the condition of the circle is not really bad. Of the total 
area 3 per cent. has been sold since the Regular Settlement, but three- 
fourths of this has gone to agricultnrists, while 74 per cent. 1s now held in 
mortgage, half of it by the money-lending classes. The prices realized are 
Rs. 45 an acre on sale and Rs, 28 on mortgage, The land sold and _mort- 
gaged is mostly in the Dhdia. In the returns are included two whole villages 
(one sold and one mortgaged), and this hes ron up thearea. There is a 
geod deal of book debt, and the Réjpit and Géjar villages more especially 
owe large sums, Land fetches a very good price, 
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CHAP, The rates sanctioned and the resulting assessments 
TIC. = marginal statement. The Settlement Officer was directed 1 1c 
——s Se ]SSC”«CO ominig =the rates ‘0 Be 





Land : 
| Half above them and to 
Revenue. ait) Ares. | Bato, | Remlting ta up to al0 per ce t. 
_Cudhitoa: estimate, enhancement if as a : 
Cle — |—— |_| ———|-——__ peared prudent. to do 


jama, 








Ra, n, Rs. 40. No difficulty was 
i Dale aa noe ep S87 experienced in ta ing 
/ icra i ‘bbe pee = i, : ra d | ! ae 
Ul gijeti | 8580) 1 4 vag, «@ total assessment ¢ 
a (| Nidichdhi ..,) 2444) 3 8 i195; Res, 80,100 as against an 
SB liveneratcaeieg Pe ee [ee 3880 assessment by rates of 
S(\shtr | 14509| 0 12 gei2 | Rs. 79,841; an ene 





| hancement of 10 per 
ie 76,545 cent, on the last year’s 
se es! SUT OR 
Tndhiéna: The Upper Dhdia Circle contains 1]2 villages with a total area of 
Upper Dhdia 108,145 acres, of which 95,155, or $8 per cent., are cultivated. It is the 
Circle. ae central portion of the Talsil, stretching right across it, The greatest lengtl 
a 5. R. from east to west is 22 miles, and the breadth varies from 2 to 12, The tract 
£265, does not differ much in character from the Samrila Upper Dhiiia, The soil is 
generally somewhat lighter, and the surface ent up more irregularly uy sand 
ridges; but stretches of as good loam as any in Samrala occur, and the pro- 
portion of actually inferior soil is not quite so great. The water level lies at 
about the same depth (40 feet), and irrigation is quite as easy. ‘The propor- 
tion of irrigation is less hero than in Samrila (22 as against 42 per cent.), and 
there is not so mach igh cultivation. But the unirrigated lands at all events 
are equal to those of Samrila, perhaps even better adapted to dry cultivation. 
The proportion of irngation, rausli and bhir are—irigated, 22 per cent; 
rausli, BB bhur, 17. 
| , The proportions of land held by the various agricultural tribes are— 
ne Singapore Hindu Jats, 86 per cent.; other Hindis, 8 ; Muksaneadan Jats, 3; others, 3. 
tenured, i Of the Hindu Jats the Garewal gal hold 26 per cent, of the whole area of 
Gordon the circle, the rest being divided between the Gil, Sekhon, Dhilon and other 


Total 





alter, 5.8, ods, The Garewdls are probably not much inferior as cultivators to the others, 
: bit more given to extravagance. Most of the land of the circle therefore 
belongs to the best class of agriculturisis, The ‘cultivating percentages are— 


by proprietors cultivating their own land, 76; by ocenpancy tenants, 4; by 
tenants-at-will, 20. The land under tenants-at-will is thus made up by 
mortgagors cultivating their own land, 24; by proprietors of other Nasi 
94; by tenants who have no proprictary or occupancy rights, 8. 


Binvdon Of the total area 2 per cent. has been sold to agriculturists since the 
Walker, S.8., Regular Settlement, most of it (ths) within the village; and only one-half per 
§ 267, cent. lias gone to money-lenders, The proportion of area mortgaged is 4 
ae cent. to money-lenders, and of this about one-third is without possession of 





ry 


the mortgagee. The total transfers amount to 24 per cent, sold since Regular 
Settlement and 8 per cent. now in mortgage. Jn such a large circle it might 
be expected that the condition of all villages would not be alike. Some are 
weak, either on account of inferior soil, or becanse the people have got into debt 
in bad years and have not been able to extricate themselves. One or two. 
villages were disorganized in the Summary Settlement and had their land 
transferred; but the tenacity with which it has been held by the purchasers, 
and the constant attempts of the original owners to recover it, show how much 
1) The di between this amount and the fig f : oar ee 
* Whedkirg roa eae iilacan and the figures of the above statement is daeto 


RIOT, | Pawédh Oirete, [Parr A, 


if is valued. The great majority of the villages are strong communities, per- 
fectly self-dependent. The cited seldom owe ae money than they 
could pay off with a slight.effort ; and they are able to di of their surplus 

‘oduce th lves in Ladhisna, aml watch the market quite as keenly as the 
ordinary trader does. The dwellings present generally an appearance of 
pr ity, and there is more display of it than in Samrala. Good houses, 
good cattle, brass dishes, jewelry are the signs of wealth to be looked for, and 
they are generally to be found, Most houses have a store of grain, the pro- 
duce of one harvest being kept till the next one is secure, unless very high 
“Prices tempt it out. Large sums of money are spent on marriages and funerals, 
extravagance of this sort being greatly on the increase. Altogether there’ are 





Ty] of 









unnustakable signs that the tract has thriven under the former assessment, 
which gave a slight reduction in the oar that had been summarily assessed 
and has been collected without any trouble at all, 











Resniting | Half _ The marginal statement 
Soil, Area, | Rate, ar aset =» gives the rates finally adopted 


eatimate, for this circle and their results, 
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The assessments announced 
amounted to Rs, 1,70,693, the 


Ra, a Re. | Ra : 
ee Ni | a8.657 ‘ : 56,106 | 65,715 result of the rates after 
Ehdlis chahi,..) 8,170 26,952 | 30442 such alteration in the limits of 
Dik nd: G0,1% | 1a 70) 95158 _ = TS Tapa to 
“pone Aa ere | 96.155 - the circle as It Was necessary 
Bhir ws | 14,333) 0 14 12,541 12469 ftomake, being Rs, 1,71,212, 
—— — | 


ener 


coneg, Md the increase 17 per cent. 
1,758,420 200,734 on the previ ious demand.) 





Pawadh Cirele contains 39 villages with & total area of 94.97 A; 
of which 27,332, or 78 per cent., are cultivaiad and 5,867 5 - ee cmk 
éulturable or recently a bandoned. lt embraces the np per part of pargana 
Malaudh, and is held in jagir by the Sardars of Malandh, with the exception of 
three or four villages. ‘There are two outlying villages attached to the circle. 
The Pawidh does not materially differ from the Upper Dhiia, except that the 
soil is generally harder, containing more clay, and better adarted t irrigated 
than to unirrigated cultivation. There are oue or fwo sand drifts and lighter 
soil in their neighbourhood, but a stiff loam of dark colour predominates, 
The water level is closer to the surface, being generally at 4 depth of about 
30 feet. Irrigation from wells covers 29 per cent. of the cultivation. The 
average population per square mile of cultivation (630) is much higher than 
in any other circle of the Tahsil, and uply a little lower than that im Upper 


Of the total area 94 per cent. belongs to Hindn Jats of the Bhander and 
miscellaneous géls, They are a most indicates and thrifty race, and no 
other tract can show such a large proportion of good cultivators. Even amonost 
Jats the people of the Pawadh are noted for their industry, Proprietors culti- 
vate 82, ocenpancy tenants 2, and tenants-at-will 16 per cent. of the area. 
The returns show that of the whole area I} per cent. has been sold since 
the Regular Settlement, while 7 per cent. is now held in mortgage, About 
half of the falea have been to other members of the village comziunity and 
only a third to non-agriculturists, About a quarter of the mortgages are 
without possession of the mortgagee, while the whole of these and about half 
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Lopatana District. | Tihava [Parr A. 


their thrift and industry attained a condition of great prosperity, and the 


villages are almost without exception held by strong independent communities. 
In fact there is no village that can be said to be*badly off, wlnle some are 
notorious as containing great wealth. The proprietors dispose of their produce: 
either to traders on the spot or take it to Ludhidina, and there is not much 


debt of any sort. The villages were not assessed in the Summary Settlement, 
ns but Section 10 of Mr. Barnes’ Re- 
Jdgirddra estimate of their collections ... 1.15,938 view gives the marginal det ‘lg for 
Regular Settlement aseoeatnent 74950 the whole jd gir, at ‘a hia tarsal the 
Jangal Circle. 
“The jagirdars took in grain and in cash, and their estimate was natural) 
exa at though not Atte ts ; and there is no doubt that they took the 
equivalent of nearly half as much again us the Regular Settlement assessmeltt. 
The rates at which-they made their collections were little, if anything, under 
proprietors’ rates, and the Regular Settlement assessment gave a reduction of 
nearly two-fifths on these. 
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The Tihdra Circle contains 62 villages with « total area of 66,112 acres, 
of which 59,167, or 90 per cent. are cultivated. It is the south-west corner of 
the upper part of the Tahsil, and comprises the whole of pargana Pakhowél, 
and some villages of Ghungrina. The natural features of the circle do not 
differ very much from those of Upper Dhdia. The soil is somewhat lighter, 
and althouch the water-level is nearer to the surface (about 35 feet generally), 
irrigation is not so common, only 15 per cent, of the cultivation bemg irmgated. 
Of the unirrigated area 78 per cent. is good soil (that is dakha or ausli) and 
92 bhiir or sand, There is no proper record of the rainfall; but it may be 
taken as two or three inches less than that of the last two circles. The 
present density of the population is 495 to the square mile of cultivation. 


Of the land of the circle 84 per cent. is cultivated by proprietors, 2 by 
occupancy tenants, and 14 by tenants-at-will, Hindu Jats own 78 per cent. 
of the area; and there are one or two Réjpdt villages, this tribe having 9 

er cent. of the whole land. The principal géfe of Hindu Jats are Garewal 

8, Dhdéliwal 10 and Bhander-4 per cent. The Réjpits of the cirele are 
perhaps worse than their class generally, more thriftless and worse cultivators. 
Most of the villages are in very good condition, being in the hands dnd 
and strong communities. The Rajpits are in debt ; but the Jats are well-to-lo, 
and, as a rule, independent of the money-lender, .A succession of good harvests 
and the high prices now realized for the inferior grains grown in unirrigated 
land have brought a great deal of wealth into the circle, and in every 
village some of the proprietors are engaged in trade and own carts or camels 
which they ply for hire. Numbers too are in the service of our Government 
or of the Native States about, The houses are well built and comfortable, and 
generally contain good stores of grain and eash, It was not found necessary, 
to give much reduction of assessment in the Regular Settlement (about 5 per 
cent.) ; and the present jama has been collected without any difficulty, OF 
the total area three-quarters per cent. is shown as sold since Regular Settlement, 
and of this most has gone to agriculturists, The registration returns, whieh 
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ure uptodate, give a much larger area, amounting to 14 per cent. of the 
Whole. The area now held in mortgage is 4] per cent, with possession of 
mortgages and one per cent. without possession, Of the former about one- 
third is to outsiders and two-thirds to ugriculturists, The price of land sold is 
Hs. 72, while the average money secured on mortgage with possession is Ka. 37, 
Yor sale the price per rupee of Government revenue is Rs, 40 and for mort- 
gage Rs, 26, The price realized for land in this circle is by the returns higher 
than in any other, and there can be no doubt that this is the sort of land that 
has most attractions to an investor, 
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a In the margin is a 


Soil. | Ares. | Rate.) seaens- Bade sanctioned for this circle, with 
j ment, | ottimate, the results on the figures of the 

a —__|—______ Assessment Heport. The 
Re, is, assessments announced 
24,788] 29,002 amounted to Rs, 95,998, the 
Pe ert jama by rates being, after the 
7607 «=, 790Ss transfer of two or three villages 











|———|— > ~—sfrom the. Upper Dhaia Circle, 
ate 0,008 visa Ha, vO,078, aril the enhance- 
— + ment to 20 per cent. 


the Jangal Circle coutains 29 villages with a total area of 69,026 acres, 
of which 59,208, or 89 per cent., are cultivated, and 7,470,or 11 per cert, 
culturable, The villages are all held in jagir by the Malandh family, and lie te 
thie south of the Jagrion Tahsil in detached. Dns SUP roWched ly Nabha and 
Patisile territory, The distance from Khitl, the most northern village, tw 
Bhami Chuhar, the most southern, is nearly 40 miles. The latter is more 
than half way from the boundary of Jagraon Tahsil to that of the Feroxepore 
‘District. The principal groups ure those of Sahna and Dhapdli, which are 
adjacent and between them Conta 2] villages, Salar may be tuken HA thu 
centre of the tract, and it is 24 miles from the nearest point of Vihdra Circle. 
The villages are very large, averaging 2,300 acres of total aren ; and the sites 
are at great distances from each other, This, with the nneven character of the 
surface and the absence of tigation, gives the country rather a wild appear- 
anee, although there is really little ore waste land than in any part of the 
district. In places great ridges of sand occur, but they are not common; aud 
the soil ts generally a good loam, sometimes with a considerable mixture of clay. 
The returns give the proportion of badr or sand to good soil as 13:87. There 
18 a little irrigation in the first two Villages of the circle; aud there was some 
formerly in a village of the Sulina group, but the latter has been given up as 
SO saga Water is found at a depéh of 75 to 140 feet ; and is with con- 
erable difficulty raised in the wells round the Village sites which are used for 
AIDEN PULLpOses, 

OF the cultivated area only 8 per cent. is held by tenants, who mostly pay 
in kina, Hindu duts hole Su, wid other Hints HT] per cent, af the aren. * "he 
peiple of the Jangal villages are a very five race. They have little labour to 
doin the fields, and spend their sy ime profitably in moving about and 
picking up what they can by trade, while a great many of them take service 
im the army, No part of the district has such a reputation for prosperity as 
this circle, ‘The people of the more highly cultivated parts are never weary of 

ling one what immense profits the Jangul zaminddrs are making-and what an 
bundance of land there is, and there can be no doubt that a succession of 
good seasons, and the great demand for the inferior grains, which are the 
Principal staples, “an Sager the trading habits of the people, have raised 
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CHAP. in thecircle. The houses are large and comfortable, the cattle superior to 
I,¢. those of any other parte, and a large proportion of the proprietors own cartg ~ 
Land OF camels with which they go all over the country, disposing of their own 
Revenue. grain or carrying for hire, It is for this purpose that such high class cattle 
are kept, for inferior ones would do for agriculture. Perhaps the way in which 


_ ery money is now spent on marriage and other celebrations is the best proof of the 


profits made by cultivation. 1t is not uncommon for a dat of these ghee | : 
spend Rs. 400 to Hs, 1,000 on such an occasion, and cases will be fonnic 
where Ks, 1,500 had been wasted in this manner by proprietors of ordinary 
means. Of course this is extravagance and often ke to debt, but still it. 
betokens the presence of wealth. ia 
The area returned as sold since the Regular Settlement is very small 
(about one-third per cent.). The area mortgaged 1s 10 per cent. of the whole 
area, but of the 6 per cent. is to agriculturists of thie Village and 24 to non- 
apriculturists, while 84 per cent. 1s mortgaged with possession of mortgagee 
and 14 per cent, without possession. ‘T’he latter is all to money -lenders. de 
has elsewhere been remarked that land was often mortgaged where there was 
mo real necessity, and this is the case with the greater part of the mortgages 
in this circle to fellow-sharers of the village. The mortgage is sometimes 
merely a form of tenure, the proprietor being unwilling or unable to culuvate 
himzelf, and the mortgagee paying down a lump sum for the right of cultiva- 
tion, which he retains till the money is repaid, The price of the land sold 
averages its, O38 an acre, or Kes, 70 per rupee of Government revenue, but the 
area on which the average is calculated is small, The average per acre of 
mortgage money is Rs. 30 or Ks. 60 per rupee of the Government demand. 
‘These prices are, comparatively with the revenue demand, ligher than im any 
other circle, and absolutely lugher than in most, The people have been able 
to tide over any feilures of harvest that have occurred during the currency of 
the Regular Settlement, and to pay their revenve punctually in the worst — 
years. This they do from their stores of grain; for experience has taught 
them foresight to au extent that is not required in more favoured tracts, and 
in the possession of most proprietors will be found sufficient gram for at the 
very least a year’s food, The amount stored at any time will depend on 
the state of the market, for the people can always wait for favourable 
prices ; but it is never reduced below this until the next harvest Is insured 
which may be before it is cut, The failure of a single harvest, though it may 
cripple the resources of the tract tempururily, can have no permanent effect. 
‘he failure of two harvests, that is a kharif and rabi in succession, would be 
nore severely felt, The first result would be a great loss of cattle, many either 
dying or being sold for next to nothing, and this 1s what actually happened in 
the caacia of 1862 and 1868, Besides suffering a great loss of cattle, many 
of the people would have after a time to incur debt for their own living. Smee 
1868 there has been a succession of good seasons, very fow having been below 
the average; and this with high prices has not only removed the traces of 
previous bad years, but has raised the circle to its present state of prosperity. 
The rates sanctioned for this circle and their results are shown m the 
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The Bet Circle of Jagréon contains 20 villages with « total area of 15,998 
acres, of which 9,024 acres or 62 per cent. are cultivated ; 4,239 or 26 per cent., 
barren waste; and the remaining !2 culturable or recently thrown out of culti- 
vation, To the east, for about 6 mules, theriver runs at some distance from the 
high bank ; and between them lies a tract, 3 or 4 miles wide, similar to the 
Ludhiina Bet, having some land annually innondated, and the rest beyond the 
direct action of the river (kacheha or mand and pakka), From Khundri west- 
ward the Dhidia and river are only about a mile apart, and the floods reach almost 
right up to the former, while the villages are large, and their lands stretch from 
the river several miles south of the hich . There are none of these 
sntirely in the Bet, and a few have been thrown into the circle, although they 


have Dhdia lands also, In the western villages there is very little pakka Bet 


land. The Bodha Nila runs through the eastern part of the Circle, and joins 
the river a mile to the west of Bhundri. Its banks are high, and it does no 
harm to the land, which is cultivated right up to them. 

~ The landowners to the various tribes in the followmg proportions : 





GGjar, 89 per cent; R4éjpat, 28; Ardin, 15; other Muhammadans, 8; Hindu 
ate, bther ths whole cultivation 3t per cent. is by tenants and 69 5 og 


Jats, 7; others, 3. Of 
by proprietors, The land under tenants is thus divided : held with nghts of 
occupancy, 7 per cent. ; cultivated by tenants who have rights of occupancy or 
whership in other land, 1! per cent, ; cultivated by tenants who have no such 
rights, 13 per cent. A large proportion of the land is in the hands of Rajpits 
and Gijars ; and, as in the Bet tracts of the other tahsils, there is a good deal 
of debt, incurred principally from want of thrife; but there are great 
fiany well-to-do families in all three tribes—Rajpits, Gijars, “Arains; 
and some of the villages are in very good condition, The land just over the 
high ‘bank is the poorest in the Tahsil ; and most of the Dhéia villages have 
also land exposed to the direct action of the river, and therefore not always 
tobe relied on. Some have suffered a good deal by loss of land, and this is 
a eure cause of debt ; but on the whole the circle may be said to be m a fairly 
9 condition, The patwdris’ papers show 1} per cent. sold since Regular 
Settlement, and 19 per cent. iof the total areca) as now held im mortgege with 
possession of the mortgagee. The proportion mortgaged to money-lenders is 
(2 per cent. of the whole area). Nearly half of the area shown as 
rtgaged to agriculinrists of other villages is in one single village. 












The revenue rates sanctioned for this circle and the estimated results of 
a —— their application are 
3 | Te Half shown in the Margin. 
Soil. Ares.) Hate. sip tae | a As in other Bet Circles 


the area to which the 
rates were actually 





| a. , Ra. r 
(Irrigated ...| 287 ry 12 rore 1,686 applied differed from that 
= f besa Atal 2,263) 2 0 4,526 5,200 inthe Assessment eee 
! Beant oat “ : ane 4170 and the total of the village 
4 (fas S| suo| $8) See) ig sssurments | announoe 
B CBN =— ss | 8,488) OO 10 2,149 2002 was Rs. 11,364 (the rate 
Pie: — | | — —| — —  jama being Rs. 11,314), or 


Total | oe | om 12,706 | 14,824 ‘an increase of 5 per cent. 


¥ “The Lower Dhdia of Jagrion resembles that of the other two Tahsils. 


It comsisis iu tle first place of villages along the high bank, with some good 


Bet land, irriguted and unirrigated. Some of the villages im the western 
part fun right down to the river and have Bet land, both inundated and be- 





yond the of the floods, besides Dhéia land, The circle is about 14, 


miles from east to west and § from north tosonth. It contains 57 villages 
with a total area of 71,966 acres, or 12 square miles, of which 89 per cent. 
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CHAP. is cultivation. The village sites are generally just on the ridge, and the soil 
LLC for two or three miles south of them is very light and poor. The surface 1 
Tand - UHeven in places, and the sand is shifted about by the strong winds from the 
Revenue, south east. The crops and husbandry are much the same as those described 
Trion: for the corresponding circles of the other Tahsils. 

Lower Dhdia The ownership is thus divided amongst the various agricultural tribes : 
Circle), Hindu Jats, 70 ; Muhammadan Rajptits, 5; Muhammadau Gaijars, 4; 
The dl sp. Muhammadan Ariins, 11; and others, 10 per cent. ‘The Muhammadans 
g¢ 295 & 26. hold the villages along the high bank and nearly all the Bet land ; the Jats, 
‘ those further south. The cultivation is m the following proportion; by 
proprietors, 79 per cent. ; cultivated with mghts of occupancy, 8 per cent. 5 
cultivated by proprietors of oceupancy tenants of other land, 8 per cent. ; 
hy tenants with no proprietary or occupancy rights, 5 per cent. The Circle 

has not many natural advantages, for the soil is mostly poor and incap 
of yielding very much ; but some of the Jat villages adjoining the Upper 
Dhdia are more favourably situated, and have good irrigated and unirrigated 
as well as poor lands, These are the best villages inthe Circle, and in them 
the people are very well-to-do. In a few the proprietors are able to go m for 
a little trade ; and the village sites present an appearance of prosperity—carts, 
good cattle, and some elaboration of the dwellings being the principal signs, 
Some few Jat families have taken to money-lending, ‘The villages adjoiming 
the high bank are not at all well-off, both Jat or Muhammadan, and complaints — 

are very generally made, On the whole the Circle is not in such good condition 

ns would have justified much enhancement of the former assessment, but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to show over assessment, for the demand was 

admittedly light. It is only of the poverty of the soil that the people complaim. 

Of the total area of the Circle the Appendices to the Settlement Henort show 

ane per cent, as sold since Regular Settlement, and 10 per cent. as now held 

in mortgage. In both cases only about one-third of the land has gone into 

the hands of money-lenders; and most of the sales have been to members of 

the village community, The price realized is Rs. 40 an acre, or Re. 39 per 

rupee of Government demand ; and the amount secured per acre on mortgage 

with possession, Ra. 29, or Rs. 28 per rupee of the demand. These prices are 

higher than one would have expected from the nature of the soil, 
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Jagriéon: The Upper Dhéia Circle of Jagréon comprises the remaining villages of 
_ Upper Dbéin the Tahsil, Fa in number, with an area of 175,945 acres, or 275 susie milen 
Cimle. om The Circle varies in width (east to west) from 15 to 20 miles, and is about 18 
Falher, §. R,, Miles from north to south. The Sirhind canal runs across the whole width. 
Zui Of the total area 156,424 acres, or 89 per cent., are cultivated, and 11,364 
(6 per cent.) culturable or fallow, the remaining 5 per cent, being barren . 
waste or Government property, The soil varies a good deal, | ie har yao 
stiff loam which requires a good deal of moisture, Sand tik oaoet cour 
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inferior ; but the prevailing soilisa good light loam (rauwsli) easily worked 
and very fertile. There are few villages that have not half of their land of 

is sort; and, even when the rainfall is short, sowing is possible im some of 
the land. The percentages of good and bad soils are: rewsli and dakhar, 85 
per cent.; bhir, 17. Of the cultivated area § per cent. is irrigated from 
‘wells, This land lies mostly im the eastern and northern villages, which are 

generally smaller and more populous, In the south-western villages the 

oldings are much larger, and irrigation is not required, while the water, too, 
is at a greater depth, being upwards of 50 feet from the surface at Hatur, and 
only about 35 in villages adjoining the Lower Dhutia. 


The land is thus held by the various tribes in ownership: Hindu Jats, 72 
per cent. ; other Hindis, 6; Muhammadan Rajpits, 5; Muhammadan Gajars, 
6; Muhammadan Ardins, 4; others,4. ‘The principal gots of Hindu Jats are 
the Sidhus, Dhdliwils and Gils. The “ other Hinds "are Kharris, &c., ono 
or two families of the shop-keeping class having acquired proprietary righ's 
here and there before the Regular Settlement. There are also come Hindu 
kamins (Chamérs, &c.) who have propictary rights in a few villages. The 
Rajputs hold several large villages, dt parts of villages (Hulwara, Talwandi, 
&c.), The Gijars end Ardins hold land about Jagraon, one or two of the 
Agwars or subdivisions of the land attached to the town belonging to them. 
There are also two or three small Hérni villages, and the family of Maulavi 
Rajab Ali own a good deal of land. Of the whole cultivation 73 per cent. is by 
proprietors and 22 per cent. by tenants, made up thus: cultivated with rights 
of occupancy, a; cultivated without such rig ts, bunt by —fenants who are 

rietors or occupancy tenants, 11 ; by tenants without rights in amy land, 6. 

he Hindu Jats of the circle are as a class very well off. Their villages 
are all fine large ones, in the hands of strong communities ; but the members 
of these are not all equally well-to-do. Most have thriven, but a few will be 
found to be in difficulties,and there is a good deal of extravagance 
due to the influx of wealth which often results m debt The Jat 
proprietors have fully participated in the profits due to the great 
rise in price of the inferior grains; and they have developed more 
expensive tastes, dressing well, keeping lots of brass dishes, and 
their women having a great deal of jewelry. The cattle, too, are of # 
superior class; and most villages have a ood many carts and camels tliat are 
worked for hire or take the owners’ grain to Ludliina, Large sums aro 
spent on marriage and funeral celebrations, and old men say these expenses 
have increased threefold ; while litigation is a luxury that most of the people 
indulge in, and will often be found to be the cause of debt, The fammes af 
Sambat 1917 (A.D 1862) and Sambat 1925 (1868) have Jeft thar traces 
in debt, which in many cases has never been snak off; but the Jat popu- 
lation may safely be said to have thriven under our yule, and to be now in 
a state of considerable prosperity. Where one of them has got into difficulties 
and has to mortgage his land, a fellow Jat will always be found able 
and ready to advance the money; and they could get on very well without 
the assistance of the money-lending classes, and do so ma great measure. 
Few of them are unable to dispose of their grain at the market price ; and 
they are generally able to take it direct to Ludhiina and sell it there, Most 
of them retain a stock of gram which would be sufficient for two or three 
years’ consumption, and they can tide over indifferent harvests without much 
loss. During the last ten years a great deal of hard cash has found its way 
into their hands, and few of them would now have to borrow for the payment 

of revenue in the worst of years. The Muhammadan villages are not so well 

off. Except the Raikot Endy, which holds a large area, the Réjpats are 
all in difficulties, and that although special allowance was made for them in 

the Regular Settlement. The Ardins and Gdjars, too, are badly off. Ihe 
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returns show 3 per cent. of the whole area as sold since Roper ‘Settle. 
ment, and 12 per cent. now held in mortgage, most of it with possession. 
Of the sales three-fourths are to members of the agricultural community and 
two-thirds of the mortgages with possession are to them. Of the area gold 
nearly one-third is that of one village bought at the time of Regular Setile- 
ment by the Raekot family, The average price is smaller than in the Lower 
Dhiia, as the inclusion of the village mentioned above has lowered it. The 
average morigage money per acreis Ks. 85, or 33 times the Governm 
demand, 
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__ In the calculations of assessment all agricultural land has been included? 
whether hable to assessment or not, as it is a cause of great confusion to treat 
land as @ separate class merely because it has been exempted from the payment 
a = ofrevenue, Therevenue 
rates are thus applied 
Rate eae to all cultivation ; but 
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“Thus the net actual gam to Government “was Ra, 1,18,187,' and this will ‘OH 

‘be increased by about Rs. 6,000 when the well leases have all expired. The ~ | 

gain to the jdgirdérs was Rs. 25,391 immediate, and Rs. 25,974 ‘after the ~ qa 

“expiry of the’ well leases, that is, the net gain to them after deduction ofthe es 
‘commutation payable to Government and included in the above statement. 
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The Sutlej used to form the northern boundary of the district, Riverain 
and riverain villages settled their boundaries by the deep stream ™e*. 
rule. During the cold weather of 1903-04, however, an Assistant 
‘Commissioner was put on special duty to lay down’a fixed 
‘boundary along the Sutlej, anda fruitful source of dispute ‘and 
litigation has thus been removed. 


__ _ Inside villages the customs vary a good deal. In some it is 
the rule for the co-sharers to make up the annual losses of suffering 
sharers from village common or from land held in severalty ; and 
in this case new land becomes vilkee common as a matter of course. 
Elsewhere the custom is that of fixed fields, according to the Settle- 
ment map, each proprietor bearing his own losses, and being entitled 
to land that reappears on the site of his fields, only such ‘area as 
~ has been recovered beyond the original limits of the village becém- 


As to occupancy tenants there is no clearly defined rule; but 
their claim to recover their rights in land reappearing after dilavion 
is generally recognized (a) when they hold a share of the village, 
as they generally do; (b) when the rule is that of -fixed fields-and 
the proprietor from whom they hold recovers his ownership. 


‘An account of the old riverain custom willbe found inthe 
first edition ‘of this Gazetteer, pages 96 and 97. It is now of only an 
antiquarian interest as regards villave boundaries. 


Some account has already been given in Section C, Chapter F, pages 661580 __ 
of the principal jdgirdirs of the district, The Malandh exis | whic h--lone Jet sesten 
_ enjoy shalf of the whole jagir income of the district, had established itself wader ee : 
_the empire, The others are eid the descendants of the petty chiefs or Gordon 
confederacies who, on the downfall of the Delhi’ empire at the close of- the peed 
18th century, partitioned the country ‘between them, and came: tinder’ our 
protection in 1809 as described in Chapter I, B, page 21,- These chiafs'and'con- 













federacies were at that time virtually inde though it is probable that, 
but for our interference, they wonld all have been eventuallp absorbed by 
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their more powerful neighbours. A few of the jagir families, again, have been 
from the first dependent, Berg Oneal had an ripe Saige of a few villages 
made them by some one of the more important chiefs (¢g., Kapurthala 
and Naébha), and being transferred to usin the annexation of 1846, From 
1809 till the outbreak of the first Sikh war in 1845 we had little to do with 
the internal administration of the estates of the jagirdars, who were allowed 
to govern much in their own way; but at the close of the Butlej campaign im 
1846 a great change was effected in the status of all but the seven important 
cis-Sutlej chiefs, who were maintained in the full enjoyment of that virtual 
independence which is allowed to protected States." All villages not belonging 
to the seven accepted chiefs were incorporated in our territory along with what 
we had acquired by conquest and confiscation from Lahore, Nabha, &c. ; but even 
after this we exercised but little authority within the estates of the jdgirdara, 
for we only abolished the transit duties and deprived them of their police juris- 
diction in the first instance. When, however, the second Sikh war was followed 
by the annexation of the whole of the Punjab, their power was still further 
curtailed ; and, finally, about 1850, it was decided to substitute for their hitherto 
undefined exactions from the people a fixed cash revenue demand, This last 
measure, When carried out, reduced all jagirdire alike to the position of mere 
assignees of Government revenue; and it was a great blow to most of them. 
They had considered themselves as lords of the soil; and it does not appear 
that their rights over the land were at all inferior to those of the zamindars of 
Bengal. The jdgirddérs had realized from the cultivators a full proprietor’s 
share of the produce, and there was really no limit to their exactions, except 
the fear of driving away their villagers. To most of the families who had 
before been independent the jégirs were continued in perpetuity, unless, of 
course, they had compromised themselves in the Sikh war and were punished 
for this by confiscation. The tenures of the others were considered on annexa- 
tion, and more or less favourable terms were given, some being maintaimed m 
whole or in part for the lives of the holders only; and when this course was 
pursued, subsequent lapses have reduced the villages to the condition of shared. 
in other cases the original grants were only of a portion of a village. | 
The chiefs and confederacies had always been liable to pay tribute or 
furnish levies, or both, to the paramount power; and the contribution had 
taken the latter form on their coming Sides our protection. When the final 
change to a fixed cash assessment was introduced after 1849 if was natural 
that the irregular demands for which the jdgirddrs were liable should be 
: by a certain tribute, This in most cases took the form of & 
contribution at the rate of so much (one to four annas) per rupee of 
revenue; but for some of the confederacies it was the estimated cost of 
maintaining a certain number of horsemen or footmen. In Ladhrén and most 
of the L ages the rate of commutation is two or four annas per ~ of 
revenue; while in Malaudh it is two annas, except in the branch of Sardar 















- Mit Singh, in whose favour a reduction was made to one anna on account of 


| ~~ @}- Bee Griffin’s “BSjas,” here 


services performed in the Mutiny. As an example of the second form of pay- 
ment, and the solitary instance in the district of the istamrari tenure, the case 
of the te of Lalton may be mentioned. ‘This is held by the descendants 
of a Garewal Jat, called Chaudhri Gahnda, subject to a fixed payment of 
Rs. 1,100 per annum, and the cost of maintaining four horsemen at Rs, 16 each 
per mensem, ie., Rs. 768 per annum. For the collection of the commutation 
money in some of the minor jdgirs, where the shares are much subdivided, the 
head of the family has been appointed sarkarda or headman, and receives & 
percentage deduction from the amount which he pays into the Government 
treasury for the whole jdgir. | 
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The jagirdars, besides enjoying the revenues of their villages, will be SEAR 
found in Set cases to hold in sheotite ownership a considerable area of land. ue 
This is usually the bir or waste land reserved by the ancestors of the family 
for their own use_as.a grazing ground and for the EDy, of firewood, &c. ' 
These birs have, with the exception of one or two in the Malaudh pargana, been by jagteddrs. 
brought under the plough long ago, and are cultivated by the tenants of the | Gorden. 
jégirddrs, The land of abscondmg cultivators was also considered as belong- boat ae. 
ing to the chief, and the Malaudh Sarddrs acquired a considerable amount “ 
of landed property in this way just after the imtroduction of the cash demanc 
of the Regular Settlement. 


aE 





The following abstract statement gives details as to the jdgirs yee nt 
existing in the district in 1903-04 :— a 


Statement. of Jdgirs. (Part A, - 
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The Jagréon Tahsil was held entirely by the Rais in the first 
place, and after them by the Kapurthala chief, from whom we 
annexed it; and the jduvirs init are really charitable grants of 
whole villages or shares, there be!ng nothing to correspond with 
those held by the families and confederacies of the other Tahsil. 


AGhpial A sum of Rs. 19,366 was fixed shortly after annexation as an 
equivalent of the services which the petty chiefs are bound to 
render to the paramount power, and is still levied by the jdgirdars, 
It is generally at the rate of pay 2 to 4 annas per rupee of jdgir 
revenue, but sometimes at the pay of so many horse or footmen. 

fosage Regarding minor assignments of revenue the Settlement Officer 
jordon Br ts - | | wr opus Bees | a 
Walter,s,.2, Wrote as follows: “The grants of the district were of the usual 
a6. three classes—(1) in perpetuity, (2) for the maintenance of institu- 
tions, (3) during the life or lives of the grantees ; but the greater 
part of them were of a fourth class, (4) sanctioned for the term of 
the Regular Settlement. With respect to (1), (2) and (3) our 
enquiries brought to light no discrepancies of any importance. 
The grants for the term of Settlement (4) were erther personal, 
in favour of Brahmans or others of the priestly class; or they were 
for the support of some religious or charitable institution. Most of 
them were petty and unimportant, and it had clearly never been the 
intention that they should be enjoyed in perpetuity. ne pe 
on which we have now dealt with them are as follows : ere the 
object of the grant was the support of some institution, and this was 
found to be maintained, continuance was recommended and sanctioned. 

Where the grant was a personal one, and the original grantee or his 

children were in possession, the same course was followed; but 

where the grant was personal, and was held by a number of sharers, 
the descendants in the third or fourth generation from the original 
grantee, we generally recommended resumption, or rather that the 
grant should be allowed to lapse. ‘I'he new sanction usually con- 
tinues the grant for the term of the Revised Settlement or for the 
life of the holder, whichever period expires first ; but, in the case of 
the grantee dying within the period of the Settlement, the Commis- 
sioner has the power of continuance to the heirs for the remainder 
of this period. 

The following is a statement of the number of cases and the 
area Pa the petty grants of all kinds in the district as they now 
stand :— 
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In 1902 a special permanent muharrir was sanctioned to look 
after the registers connected with these revenue assignments, 
For canal administration and revenue see Chap. I] A., pages: 

139 to 142, An account of the methods on which the records-of-rigt 





of: Were prepared and attested at the last Settlement will be found on 


page 261 of the Settlement Report, 


_ 





Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Thé Excise establishment consists of a Dérogha on Rs. 56 per 
mensem, a muharriy and 2 chaprissis, with a temporary experi- 
mental establishment of 2 girddwars on Rs. 80 and 6 peons on 
Rs. 8 each for three months, from Ist January to 31st, Mareh 1906. 
An Assistant Darogha has also been sanctioned from Ist, April 1905. 

The Distillery at Ludhiina was closed on Ist, April 1895, and 
liquor is now obtained from the Central Distilleries at Karnal, 
Shahjahanpur and Amritsar. There is no special feature in the 
Excise administration of the district: except that being surrounded 
on three sides by the Native States of Miler Kotla, Nabha and 






Patiala, smuggling of liquor and opium into British territory was 
somewhat prevalent until 1900, when the Deputy Cammissi 


secured an agreement from these States. to allow no licensed shops 
for liquor or opium to be opened in their territories within 3 miles 
of the common boundary without the assent of the Distrjct Officer, 
who is similarly bound with regard to the shops sityated with 
the British border. This agreement has resulted in # considerable 
reduction of smuggling. In accordance with the agréement a 
number of shops on the southern border of the district were closed 
in 1900, A list of liquor-shops in each Tahsil will be found in the 
supplement to Table 41 of Part B. Asa rule the villages which 
contain liquor-shops also contain one for opium and drug, but 
there are a number of opium and drug shops im villages wh 
have no liquor shops. These are— 






Tahsil Ludhiana— Jagraon— Samrala— 
Jaspal Bangar. Kubir. Diwila, 
Mangat. Pona. Panjgirain. 
Mohalla Dholewél, Akalgarh. Malakpur, 
Kim. Halwira. Rarki, 
Bhaini Kikd, Dhat. 

Mansuriin. Hathir, 

Chappdir, Dherke, 

Sahaur, Kamalpur, 
Hambran, 


Yor the five years, 1900-05, the opium licenses were sold with 


those for hemp drugs to Ram Pershiéd Beri of Jagrion, 


with those of the Ferozepore District. The licenses for 1905-06 


are to be sold each shop separately, 


but for the vend of opium and 


drugs together. Those for liquor are sold separately and mostly 


bought by Jats, Kalals or Mubammadans, 
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. From Ist April 1905 the district is to be divided into two 
tracts, (1) an urban (Ludhidna town alone being so classed)‘and 
(2) the rural area, the latter including all places in which Sikh or 
Hindu Jats predominate. In the rural area the contracts will be 
leased at a fixed fee of 6 pies a gallon to the contractors of 1904, on 
condition that they sell pure proof liquor at Rs. 6 per gallon. All 
the ‘liquor-shops within a radius of 5 miles of Ludhiina aré'to he 
‘¢losed, and those on the roads within a radius of 11 or 12 miles 
are to be transferred to places off the road. 

Pie There ia only one shop for the vend of foreign liquor, which is 
situated in the Chaura Bizir in Ludhiina town. The license 
fee for this shop for the year 1905-4 was Rs. 1,232. 

“Cultivation of the poppy is prohibited in this district. Opium 
18 imported from Malwa, Ambila, Simla and Shihpur. | 
ee Orn: )is not grown in this district and ¢haras is imported 
from the ee and Amritsar Districts. In 41 of the 70 shops 
for the vend of hemp drugs the sale of charas is to be prohibited 
from the Ist April 1905, and only bhang will be allowed to be sola, 

_. Under the old system assessees with incomes below Rs. 1,000 
always predominated largely, forming nearly 75 per cent of the 
total number, and only one assessee in fifteen was assessed on an 
income above Rs, 2,000. From 1890-1 to 1901-2 the assessments 
showed a steady increase, and the demand rose from Rs. 27,379 to 
Rs. 45,450, and as finally fixed was realised with very little diffi- 
culty. Warrants only averaged, 30 to 40 annually, while distraint 
sales never exceeded 4.or 5. Money-lenders, grain-dealers and 
speculators are the principal assessees—persons whose incomes must 
From the nature of things vary considerably from year to year. 
Lhe exemption of incomes below Rs. 1,000 veduiged the number of 
assessees from 1,862 in 1902-3 to 695 in 1905-4 and the annual 
revenue from Rs, 43,23] to Rs. 28,676. To a certain extent the 
Land Alienation Act is said to have affected the incomes of moneys 
lenders. 

_, Arms licenses are sparingly issued in this district, and their 
number is being gradually reduced. In 1895 there was a large 
Teduction from 332 to 254, In 1897, however, they rose again to 
309, but have steadily decreased since then. In 1903 there were 
227, 11 of these being for swords. 











‘Section E.—Local and Municipal. 
____The District Board, which is under the ex-officio Chairmanship 
of the Deputy Commissioner, should consist of 117’ members, 
25 nominated by Government, 53 elected to the Local Boards with 
the Tight of also sitting on the District Board, and 39 eotdpted 
by these ‘original members, In point oF fact this nttmber Has 
never been reached, and in 1903-4 the Board ¢onsisted’' of 7 
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ez-officto, 11 nominated and 22 elected members, Business is largely 





transacted through the Local Boards which submit propo 


concerning their respective Tahsils to the larger body. There is 


also a standing 


(1) Distaict Boano— aM i +. 
Deputy Commissioner, “ Ae 7. ts 1nd Finance Su b- 
Civil Surgeon. . Punjab Gort, Notn, No, ; ‘ommittee of t he 
Tabuildirs, Ladhidns, Jagréon, 7 dated 12th May 1890. Committee of the 


and Samrila. TU 
District Inspector of Sehools, . | Ls ee Sey 
Scb-Divisional Officer, Public i Punjab Gort, Notn. No. 34, which consists of 
Works Department, } dnted 3rd February 1903. / members. ~ 
(2) a, Locan Boanp, Ludhidna— ) 1. aia 
Tahsildér of Ludhiana, | The ex oficie 
peek Foepetnae Ot Seanalss | Punjab Govt. Nota, No, 99 members of the 

b, Locat Boaap, Samraia— ee Ok Mae TONE eee re a 
Tahsildér, Samia, dated 12th May 1902. District and Local 
e, Loca Bose, Jagraon— | Boards are shown 

Tahalldir, Jagrion, | in the margin. 


The public works undertaken by the Board are considerable, 
and included, during the five years ending 1902-3, metalled roads 


District Board, 


from Kohdra to Sahnewdl (2) miles), from Jagrion to Bassian — 


(12 miles), and from Samrila to Khanna (10 miles), besides new 
buildings for a Technical School and District Board School m 
Ludhidna, and new godown in the amalgamated office of the 
District Bosrd and Municipality of Ludhidma, a Veterinary Hospital 
at Ludhiina, stallion stables at Samrila and a Boarding House 
for the Samrila School. A new bridge at Machiwara is in contem- 
plation while, if funds allow, a metalled road will be built between 


Raikot, Pakhowél and Dehlon. For the Board’s contracts with — 


the Public Works Department see below Section F. , 
The income of the Board for 1903-4 was Rs. 1,384,400, 
excluding the opening balance uf Rs. 46,051, of which Rs. 92,400 
were derived from the Local Rate. A large proportion of this m= 
come is ear-marked to various heads of expenditure. Education took 
Rs. 24,708, deducting fees, which works out to 17} per cent. of the 
Board’s income, but these figures exclude expenditure on school 
buildings, and Medical Establishment 5} per cent. while 11°7 per 
cent. was paid tothe Public Works Department towards the up- 
keep of the metalled roads in the district, The pay of the 
Veterinary Assistant (Rs. 1,200 per annum) and the District Dak 
Cess are other fixed items of expenditure. When it 1s remembered 
that the balance in hand is not allowed to fall below 10 per cent. of the 
annual income, it will be obvious that the amount left to be spent 
as the Board thinks best is comparatively small. The District Board 
leases from Government the 12 ferries listed on p. 160 above, PO 
an annual contribution of Rs. 3,500, and realising about Re, 6,000 
a year from the ferry-dues. 
Besides Ludhiina town there are four municipal towns in the 


’ district. These are, in the order of population, Jagrion, 


Méchhiwéra and Khanna, Each of these has a committee of six 
elected and three nominated members. An account of each muil- 
cipality will be found in Chapter IV under the town concerned, 
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Section F.—Public Works. THI, @. 
The district is in the Jullundur Division of the Buildings and Army. 
Roads Branch, P.W.D. An account of the distribution of the roads 
of the district between the P. W. D. and the District Board has 
been given in Chapter II, Section G, and of the dam at Aligarh in 
Chapter II, Section A (Irrigation), The only work of first rate 
importance in the district is the Ludhidna open drainage system. 
Commenced in 1890, this work was handed over to the Municipal 
Committee of the town in 1892, but the scheme has not yet been 
completed and additions are made to it as funds permit. The 
water-supply scheme for the town has hung fire for several years, 
A drainage scheme for Jagrion town has also been prepared. 








The District Board pays to Government in the Public Works District 

site, Department a sum of Rs, 15,728 etary di : 
etc, we we = annually for the maintenance of its 
‘Bahnawil-Kohéra « .. 2 metalled roads, other than those 
one etre hail noted in the margin which it main- 
Ghetior-Jamélper =... ., 2 tains by its own ageney. On the 


“Bagrian «2 other hand, the Board maintains 
most of the Government buildings in the district on the terms laid 
down in Punjab Government Notification No, 1879, dated 20th 
August 1904, ; 





. Section G.—Army. 
The only regiment which can be said to he historically 
connected with the district is the Lith (Ludhiana) Sikh Infantry, 
but it is not by any means exclusively or even mainly recruited 


from this district. 


The following regiments obtain recruits from the district :— 

2nd Lancers (Gardner’s Horse) ; 13th Duke of Connaught's Lancers. 
Bombay Regiments :-— 

#2nd Lancers, formerly the 2nd Bombay Lancers, 

33rd Queen’s Own Light Cavalry (old 8rd Bombay L. C.). 

36th Jacob's Horse (old 6th Bombay Cavalry). 

_ 87th Lancers (Baluch Horse}, (old 7th Bombay Lancers), 

Hyderabad Contingent Regiments :— 

25th Deccan Horse (old Ist Lancers), 

29th {old 2nd) Lancers (Deccan Horse). 

1 Lancers. 

80th (old 4th) Lancers (Gordon’s Horse). 
Mountain Batteries :— | 
¥327th (Gujrét), 28th (Lahore), 24th (Haéra), 25th (Quetta), 26th 
Jecob’s (Jallandur) and 22nd (Derajat). 


Pent anole 


Sarength of 
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Also the following :— 


Ist. (old: Bengal) Sappers and Miners; 5th Light Infantry (formerly 


: the 5th Bengal L. I.); 12th Pioneers (Khalat-i-Ghilzai Regiment), old 


12th B, I.; 14th Ferozepore Sikhs (old 14th Sikh Infy.) ; lot Ludhiéna 
Sikhs fold 15th Sikh Infy.); 17th Infantry (The Loyal Regiment) (old) 
17th Musalman Raéjpdt Infy.) ; 18th Infantry (old 15th Musalman Rajpat 
L) ; 25th, 29ch, and Slst Ponjébis (old P. L.); 32nd Sikh Pioneers 
(old S2nd Pb, Pioneers); 33rd Punjabis (old 38rd. P. T.) ; S4th Sikh 
Pioneers (old 34th Pb. Pioneers) ; 35th [old 35th Sikh Infy.) ; 36th, 45th. 


Rattray’s Sikhs (old 45th Sikh Lj) and 47th Sikhs (old 47th Sikh, L);— 


The Qaeen’s Own Corps of Guides. 

Also the following regiments of the old Punjab Frontier 
force :— ; 

Slst (F. F.), old Ist Sikh Infantry; 53rd (F.F.), old ord Sikh L; and 
54th Sikhs (F. F.}, old 4th Sikh I.; 56th Infantry (F. F.), old 2nd P. 1. 
59th Vanghan’s Rifles (F. F.), old 5th P. 1, and 59th Semde Rifles (F. F.), 
oldGth P. L. ve 
Madras Regiments :— 


62nd (old 2nd Madras Infantry); 66th (old 6th M.1.); 67th (old 


7th M.1.); 72nd (old 12th Burma Infantry); 84th (old 24th Mo Ty; 


Sith (old 29th B. 1.) ; 98rd (old 33rd B. 1.) ; 92nd (old 32nd B, 1.) ; 90th 
(old, 30th, B. I.) ; Qlat Punjabis (old diet B. L) 8 

Also the Bhopal Battalion; Hong Kong Artillery and Military 
Police ; some Burma Military Police Battalions and Mule Cadres, 


Recruits are obtained from the following castes :— 
(a). Sikh Jats of the Garewal, Gill, Sidhu, Dhaliwal, 
Dhillon, Sekhon, Bhander, Chima, Sindhu, Man, 
Mangat, Rathi and Gondher géts or tribes. 
(6). Raémdssi and Mazhahi Sikhs. 
(c). Punjibi Musalmins of the following groups :— 
Shaikhs (Qoraishi and Siddiqi), Pathans (loll soa 
Ghori), Mughals, Bukhiri Sayyids, Ardins, Awéans 
Rajpits (Bhatti, Chauhin and Narn), 
The Garewitl Jat Sikhs of Raipur, Gijarwél and Narangwal 
in Ludhiina Tahsfl enlist especially in Native Cavalry regiments im 
India; and the Punjab Musalmin Rajpiits in the 1st Bengal Lancers, 
5th Bengal Infantry, 12th (Kelat-i-Ghilzai) Bengal Infantry and 
17th and 18th Musalmin Rajptt Infantry. 
Thare appear to be no prejudices against recruiting, and 
recruiting officers obtain as many recruits 4s they want without any 
difficult. 7 


Section H.—Police and Jails. | 
The Police Force, which is of the strength marginally noted, 
is controlled by a District Superintendent of Police, who has under 


are re him an Inspector and 15 Deputy Inspectors. The district lies in 


: 
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the Eastern Circle under the Deputy Inspector-General at Lahore, 
SS o—=nd is divided into 





DisTRIavtiox. 1] thainda, 8 of 
the Ist class, viz., 





Pa: ie Total —————— 
Claas of Police, strovgth. | standing | Protection Ludhidna, Jagrdon, 
eaends. detection, Raikot, Dehlon, 
—————qx— —_—_]— -—— Sie ee erie 
District Imperial... a91 - 29 #62 4 «©6oMachiwira and 
Municipal ve} | | Ludhiana city, and 
Total .., 508 20 | 479060 3 of the 2nd class, 
f= i es viz., Shehna, Dakha 


and Samrila. Jagrion is the largest, most unwieldy and 
most populous ¢éidna in the district, Jagrion, Dikha and Raikot 
are the only Police stations whose areas lie in two Tahsils, viz., 
Ludhiéina and Jagraon. 

The Police duties of Ludhiina town are performed by the re- 
gular foree: Jagrion has a Municipal Police foree of one Ist, 
one 2ndand two 3rd grade Sergeants and 40 constables: and 
Khanna a mixed force of Police and town watchmen, consisting of 
a 3rd grade Sergeant and a constable, with 10 watchmen. 

In all the other towns and in the villages there are chaukidarss 
one or more according to the number of the population: while in 
‘some cases two or three small villages form a single charge. The 
chaukiddrs, who number 999, are paid in the villages Rs. 36 per 
annum, which is collected by a rate on the houses, and disoursed 
by the Tahsildirs. In the towns (except Bablolpur) they get Rs. 4 
‘a month, the jamaddrs receiving Rs. 6, and are paid from Munici- 
pal Funds, 

The principal crimes of the district are burglaries and thefts, 
both of property and cattle. Dakaities sometimes occur, but are 
more frequent on the main roads than in private houses. 

The following stations have a cattle-pound attached to them 
~ Dakha, Jagrion, Raikot, Shehna, Dehlon, Khanna, Sahnewil and 

‘There are 15 Police posts at intervals along the Ferozepore 
mine re at road, all those on the Ambala 








1. Ludbidna Pario, | 9, Mor Karima. Y > ep aa: 

@. Chauki Awal, 10, hs. | and Samrila roads having been 
a, Sanat, Li. 1dhweeo, ae — a wall 

4 Baddows!. ia, Aligarh, removed All are patrolled by 
6. ‘Karfmpura. | 18, sv ears: three constables, two from 
6 Panohar, ) l4, Kalerao. . 7 sanicehi , 

y Dutke is. Ghalib. sunset to midnight and one 
8, Pindori, from midnight to morning. A 


Ist class outpost is also maintained at Bhaini Ala in Samrila 
Tahsil, and Harni guards at Bodalwila, Tappar, Kirri and Bir, all 
near Jagréon, and Burj Lambra in Ludhidna thana. 

Trackers are not employed, as cattle-lifting is not a normal crime 
of the district, but the Baurias would probably make good trackers, 
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CHAP. There are three camel sowdrs, but no ferry police, “though 
HEH. the creation of such a force 18 advisable along the Sutlej after th 
Foliceand model of Ferozepore. 
oe The special difficulties of the force are the marked absence of co-* 
Police Pests qneration on the part of the zaildirs and lambardars. 
The classes principally enlisted in the Polee are Sheikhs, 
Rajptits and Jats. 


Criminal There are three criminal tribes in the district, viz., the Harnis” 

tribes, who number 913, the Sdnsis (340) and the Baurias (119). The 

Hirnis are settled chiefly in five villages in the Jagraon thdna, viz., 

Tappar, Kirri, Bodalwéla, Bir and Mirpur, and in one village m 

the Sadr Police Station, viz., Burj Lambra. There-arey however, 

representatives of the tribe in other villages in the distniet. The 

Sinsis ave found chiefly in villages near Khanne and Samrila, . 

‘ while the Baurias res‘de in some 20 villages scattered throughout 

the district. The Hiirnis are by far the most criminal and are 

addicted to dulaiti and other serious crime. The Sansis come next. 

‘The following statement shows the numbers of the crimmal tribes 
convicted during the last ten years :— 



































: 
i Section| ,- 
TRIBE, 470 457 ' 
| 
Hirni at 20 4 90 745 
Bangi 115 22 235 375 
Bauza 1 4 | | 42 


The location of Police posts has not had much effect, as the - 
H&rnis are willing to pay weil for non-interference. If sthese 
posts were removed and midnight raids instituted better results. 
mnight follow. Severe sentences have no effect on these tribes. - 


The Hirnis pretend to be Rajput emigrants from Réjpatana, — 
but it is not improbable that in reality they-'are ase tion of the » 
Sinai tribe converted to Mubammadanism. They were nomadd < 
in the time of ‘Réi Kalap, the chief of Raikot, who, employe at 
for the purpose of harassing hig enemies by frequent an sudden 
nocturnal raids on their camps, which enabled the Harmis to carry 
off horses and other transport cattle. ‘They are addicted to every 
species of, crime/against property, and, enjoy the unenviable re- 
patation of being the most criminal class in the Punjab, 

Tho <asis have an evil name for burglary and petty pilfering. 
In this district, unlike other parts of tiats the Banets are not» 
nomads but have fixed abodes in villages, and most of them keep 
up the genealogies of the Jat zomindirs. A very intcreae 
aecount of the customs and habits of the Sinsis is given by Colone 
Sleeman in his report on “ Badhuks a/tas Bigree dacoits and other 


Harnis, 





Bansit, 
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gang robbers by hereditary profession” submitted in 1849 to the 
Government of India. 
___At one time the Bauria class was 4 source of great annoyance 
“to travellers and cultivators in the district. Their chief ogcupa- | 
tion was dacoity, burglary and stealing grain and crops. ‘Those Berne: 
who were unable to abandon their criminal ayocations have sought 
other fields for their occupation by emigration, whilst those who are 
still in the district, beyond petty pilfermg, are not troublesome, 


The Gonemirs are now no longer proclaimed under the Act. 
The Sinsis and Gonemars were ae by Raja Fateh Singh of 
Kapirthala in six small villages of Jagrion and Ludhiina where 
they own the land ; and the others have now fixed residences in a 
few villages ; but it is evident that all four tribes were onginally; 
gipsies, foreign to the country, and that for renerations they 
wandered about committing petty thefts, begging, and living AS 
they could. It appears impossible to break them of their habits, 
Where confined to villages, they are a pest to their neithbours, and 
the crops adjoining their lands require constant watching. They 
are very poor cultivators themselves. The Harnis possess a slang, 
of which the following words are specimens :— 

Nakhar, ‘theft,’ Bhasri lagana, ‘to commit burglary,’ Ahara, ‘any 
Government official,’ Kutba, ‘a constable or = ranger, Katera,‘a Jat,’ 
Poh, ‘ to bury,’ Cretra, * rapees,’ Tylkin, ‘shoes, Dhotim, ‘a wollen, Take, 
‘clothes,’ aud Khaot, ‘a lock.’ 


Dogars and Giijars are specially addicted to burglary and 
cattle-lifting. 

Members of the Siilkot Pakhiwdros have lately been found in 
the towns of Jagréion, Ludhnna nl Maichhiwira. Stutistics are 
being prepared regarding Dogars and Pakhiwiras with a view to 
their inclusion among the criminal tribes. 

The District Jail at headquarters is capable of holding $25  Inits. 
prisoners and is used for short-sentence convicts. ‘The health of eaeee 49 of 
the jail is good. The death-rate in 1905 was only 10°08 per mille in : 
the jail as against 53°15 outside it. No case of plague has 
occurred in it, and a quarantine camp is maintained where every 
prisoner spends a fortnight before he is admitted to the jail. The 
jail industries present no unusual features. Country paper is made 
and supplied to the local Courts, and lithographed forms are al-o 
printed for local use. Oil-pressing is carried on m_ country mills, 
Mustard-seed is used for pressing and the wilis sold to other jails 
for prison diet. Country cloth, blankets and mats are made for 
the use of prisoners and the mats, which aré made of aunj, ate 
‘sometimes sold in the open market. ‘The profit of jail-industries 
amounted m 1908 to Rs. 3,692, or Rs. 17-1 per head. The cost of 
_ keeping the prisoner was Ks, 6/ per head, 
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a The literacy of the people of Ludhitna is aboye the ayerage— 
‘Literacy. a fact which must be attributed largely to'the exertions of the 
Litersoy, Presbyterian Mission. The advance in this direction during the * 
rag’ F 20 years 1881—1901 was remarkable. In 1881 the proportion of 
| literates per mille was 48 among males and 1 among females, 
In 1901 it was 83 among males and 4 among females. Of the 

small community of Native Christians nearly half can read and 

write. Nextcome Jains with 315 per mille, then Hindus with 

63, Sikhs with 53, and lastly Muhammadans with 20, 


aon _The script in common use is the Lande, in which the ordinary 

Tobles51 ond bania keeps his accounts. In the towns well-to-do merchants 

Sof Pert B. oso the improved Lande known as the Ashrifi. Some Hindu Jats 
use Gurmukhi, and Brahmans use Nigri for religious purposes. 
The Persian character is little used. Advertisements and sien- 
boards in English are quite common in Ludhiina town. Tho 
number of indigenous schools in the district has decreased part 
passu with the growth of the Government schools. The remarks 
made by Mr. Gordon Walker in the Settlement Report still hold 
good. He says:— 


aenaex “Todigenous schools in Muhammnadan villages are under the charge of 

Waiters, f, & mullah or priest, who gives instruction in the Koran toa class of or 10 

§ pope seated in the village pea hes or fakia. The school is called a makiab. 
The boys merely learn by rote from the master two or three chapters; 
but to this is sometimes added a little writing on slate, and portions of somu 
easy Urdu book (the “ Karima,” “ Khdlikbari,’ &e.); and it js only in this 
ease perhaps that the institution can rightly be called a school, The 

-mullah, who is also the village priest, has generally a small meee of land 
given him, or receives an allowance of grain, and also presents at odd 
times. Lande is taught to boys of the shopkeeping class in tho villages 
by a pada or master. | 


“The boys learn to write on a tlate, there being of course no books, as 
the character is purely commercial. Fees are paid by the parents, Re. 1 
when a boy enters, another ropee when he can write the letters, and so 
oo. Gurmokhi is taught in the dharmadlas by the sddh, who is probably ot 
possession of an endowment, and also receive presents from the parents, 
The instruction here toois by slates, the boy first learning to form the 
letters and to write from dictation. An advanced boy will sometimes begin. 
to read the (?ranth or Sikh Scriptures, but the use of books has not yet 
been introduced. These schools are, it will be sean, of the most 
elementary character.” 


eae There were 86 private and 16 aided indigenous schools in the — 
Schools. district in 1904, <A technical Anglo-Vernacular School wag 
Public opened at Ludhiina in 1896 and 








Schools, Jagrao Baddow4l, Bhelna, fea . 
“A Pe Kaipur. ) rehab promises to do well. There are 
Rhanna, Gujarwil (2), | Samrils, 12 ‘ddle Sieh. : ee 
Machhiwiro.| Maincdh, = | Sahndwail. 8 Middle Schools in the district 


at the places noted in the margl 
Gujarwél has a Middle School for girls as well as one for boys. cor) 
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The following list gives the 




















i e foll places. where the i 
zamindari schools are located :— | : — 
Pl Locality, n Loenlity. Primary 
= 3 and #amin- 
5 : dari Schools, 
sy ta 
Primany (Bors), | 8 | Jandidli, 
Dhstrict Board Schools, 3 | Chima, 
Pl betes 4 | Rahuwon, 
4 | Laltoa, 6 | Karpilon, 
2 | Dakha, 0 | Sikdla, 
3) Pakhoredl, 7 | Rumi. 
4 | Qila Hans. 6 | Fotehpur, 
5 | Jassnedl, 9 | Moh, 
6) Kum Kaldn, , 
7 | Kot Gangu Rai, Pammaar (Gtars). 
8 | Paddi. | (a.) Municipal Board Schools. 
9 | Jaapd! Banger. 
Io |. Gill, + 1-6) Lodhiina ome oo ane eee 5 
ll | Dhdlkot, b-7 | Jagraon ae sine eg rh F | 
18 | Pohir. 8-9] Raikot ae | [es Mak Mba fe 
- 13 | Butahri, 10 | Ehanos ae | 
14 | Nerongtodl, 
15 | Monsiran. | Pei Migr, 
16 | Bhutna, 1 | Raipor, 
17 | Kaiser, 2 | Narangwil, 
18 | Jamdlpur, 3 | Ramgarh, 
. 1D | Latdla. 4 | Tihdro, 
2u | Bholapur, 5 | Andi, 
21 | Andlu, G | Bassin, 
A. te New PaiMaky SchooLe To BE MAIN- 
24 Bagrian. TAINED BY PROTINXCcCIAL RaveNvn act 
fe | Hiran 4 TO HE MANAGED nY DisteicT 
26 'y Sahouli, Boaane, 
27 | Hambran, Boys’ Schools, 
28 | Hattir, 1 | Baliawil, 
2) | Talwandi Radi, 2 | Manki. 
30 | Halwarn, 2 | Mattewara, 
SL | Maliah, 4 | Thrike. 
32 | Kaonki, 6 | Mullanpar, 
33 | Tihdra, 6G | Shanker, 
34 | Ragta, 7 | Kulahar, 
35 | Hane (Jagracn), 8 | Nathowéal, 
26 | Bassin, | 0 | Akhara, 
37 | Sidhwern Bet, 10 | Sadhar, 
38 | Nasrali, 11 | Bidhbwon Ealin, 
a9 | Kheri, 12 | Galib Kalan, 
40 | Sarworpur, 18 | Poawat, 
41 | Salundi, 14 | Panjgirdin, 
#2) Jodhwdl, 16 | Nagra. 
43°) Bhari, 16 | Dhiromazra, 
#4 | Bhadia, 17 | Teri. 
45 | Ladhrin, 18 | Mauppar, 
46 | Bahlelpur. 19 | Lalori Kalin. 
47 | Kolalo, Nhe | 
46) Daherd. Girls’ Schools, 
49 | Ikolaha, | 
1 | Baddowal. 
iMIN DART (Bors), 2 | Sanehwal, 
District Board Schools, 2 | Lalton, 
4 | Machhiwira, 
1 | Chaoki., 5 | Sidhwan Bet, 





Norz,—Schools opntaining Branch Post Offices are shown in italics, 
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along with the boys, more or less of their own age, in makiabs of 





cat mm all sorts, but respectable Muhammadans. who observe par dah. do not 





Loadh tion 
High School, 





allow their girls to attend. In their case the mulléh goes to the 


rents’ house to teach the Korin, Nimiz, Pakki Roti, &., or, as 
ng as the girl isa minor she goes to the mulldh’s house, where 
she receives similar instruction from his wife or some other woman 
of the house. Women do not asa rule attend the maktab or go 
to the mulldh’s house. They receive instruction of a similar kind 
from educated members of their own family if awy such there 
be. It may, however, be noticed that Missionary ladies, both native 
and European, go about in the towns and villages, and offer te teach 
a little reading, writing and arithmetic to women of respectable 
households, and the people frequently accept their friendly help. 


The North Indis Female Medical School has been mentioned 
above (p. 95). It has a staff of teachers capable of preparin 
lady students to become hospital assistants, chmpounders, mid- 
wives and nurees. There were 43 students in attendanee in 
1904. Itis hoped that the Medical School ere long may be able 
¢0 do full duty as a Medical College for women. 

There are one Middle and 16 Primary Schools for girls, At 
Ludhiins there is x Government High School and two mative 


Middle Schools, the Arya and the Islima, and two Mission High 


Schools. | 
The. Government High School was started as a private 


vernacular seminary in 1864, at the instance, and with the aidof, - 


certain leading members of the Hindu snd Muhammadan comun- 
ties of Ludhiina, who felt it a desideratum, since there was no 
institution where secular education could be obtained, and many 
objected to send their children to the Mission School, where religious 
instruction was (as it now is) compulsory. This private seminary 
in 1465 becamea Government grant-in-aid school, and was created 
a purely Government High Vernacular School in 1870, In 1875 
English was introduced in it, which wrought a thorough change m 
its character, that is from a high vernacular school it was trans- 
formed into a High District School like those of Delhi, Lahore, 
Amritsar, &c., with a vernacular department attached <A drawing 
class was also added. The school house, which was built mn 185?, 
was soon found to be too small for the school, and additional accom- 
modation had to be rented until 1595, when four new class-rooms 
were built. Two mere class-rooms were built nm 1905, The school 
has a boarding-house attached to it, and a new one has now (1904) 
been built. The Municipal Committee has borne the cost of all 
these additions. The strength of the school was in 1904: High 
Department 92, Middle 73, Speci.l Classes 66 and Primary i63_— 
total 399. ‘The average strengtl during the five years, 1899-1904, 
has been 381. There are 76 boarders—49 Hinds and |7 Muham- 


madans and 10 Sikhs, Tho staff consists of a headmaster with 18° 
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assistants, of whom 10 are English speaking. The school is well 
spoken of by the Government Inspector, and is making steady 
progress «lespite the keen competition of the other High Schools in 
- the city. 

The City High School for boys was established by the Mission 
in 1834 and several branches have since been opened in the city. 
The number of scholars at present (1904) is 332, including 112 in 
the Primary Department. The staff consists of 15 teachers who, 
with the exception of the Principal, devote themselves entirely to 
scholastic work. 

A Christian Boys’ Boarding School, established at Lahore in 
1878, was transferred to Ludhiina in 1877. It was suspended in 
1880 but re-opened in 1883. Extensive buildings have been 
erected at a cost of Rs. 40,000. The number of boarders at present 
is 93, of whom 47 are in the Primary Department. « 


The establishment of a Christian Boys’ Boarding School at 
Allahabad has drawn off the boys who used to come to Ludhiina 
from the United Provinces. In the last two years, however, the 
number in the High Department has mereased from 34 to 46. The 
annnal cost ofthe City School is about Rs, 1),000 and that of the 
Boarding School about Rs. 12,000. The City School pays its way 
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nate 


Ladhiaina 
High School, 


Christian 
Boys’ Board. 
ing School, 


with the help of the Government grant. The Boardmg School ’ 


costs the Mission some Rs. 7,000 annually. The Mission supports 
two girls’ schools in the city—one for Hindtis and one for Muham- 
madans—and also two summer schools at dagrion and Morinda 
(in Ambala District) for low-caste girls. There is also a Christian 
summer training-school at Khanna, where afew young’ men are 


trained for evangelical work. 

The expenditure’on education in this district cannot be’ esti- 
mated with accuracy owing to the combined eduestional, medical 
and evangelical work done by the Mission. District Funds, how- 
ever, spent Ks. 28,700 in 1903-4 and Municipal Funds ks. 32,690, 
Government grants came to Rs. 3,500, 

The district forms part of the Jullundur Circle. 


Since the time when a Mission Press was set up in the Danish 
Settlement of Serampors and became important, both in its com- 
méreial-‘and educational results, the printing press has been a 
fawouritednstrimsint in thé hands of Ohriatian ‘Missionariss” Tie 
adhidna ‘Midsion’ printing ‘and ‘book-binding establishment turns 





athe AT 


Expenditure 
oo Missiun 
Schools Edu- 
cation, 


out workofunusmal excellence and finish, ‘fhe yornacular’ type 


and Roman-Urdu books printed here, as well as the book-binding, 
receryed high commendation at the Punjab Exhibition of 1881-82. 
The Luchiina Mission Pross does not advertise largely like the 
Methodist Episcopal Press of Lucknow, and has not produced so 
popular’a book as tha cheap Roman-Urda Dictionary of that 


= 


Printing 
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establishment, which is sold extensively in the Punjab, confining it- 
self apparently to work of a more strictly religious character; 
but it takes a high place for good workmanship and neatness. 


The Ludhiéna Mission Press has. already “been ‘described in 
Chapter I. 


The Civil and Military News Press was established by Khwaja 
Ghuldém Mohi-ud-din in 1892. The special work of this Press is 
printing and publishing Drill and Regulation books for the Native 
Army in India and abroad. Jt is patronized by the Military 
Department of the Government of India, which purchases large 
quantities of the books, &c., printed in Urdu, Hindi, and Gur- 
mukhi by this Press, It also publishes a newspaper in Urdu, called 
the Civil and Military News, which has a weekly circulation of 
about 1,300 copies, 

The Naraffkari Press is a lithographic press, which does job 
work in vernacular, and is owned by Rikhi Ram. It is now closed for 
want of work. 

The Hathkari Press is also a lithographic press,” which does 
job work in Urdu. It was established in 1899. Since June 1903 
it has published two weekly newspapers, called the Public and 
Haupt dihbar. The weekly circulation of the former is 200 and 
of the latter 60 copies. Proprietor: Nathu Lél, 


The Ahmedi Press now prints nothing. 


The Kaiser-i-Hind Press is a lithographic"press and has pub- 
lished a vernacular joursal in Urdu, called the-]Khddam-i-Tijjar, 
since 1900. 

The Haqqéni Press is a lithographic press. It publishes a 
monthly religious pamphletin Urdu, called the Niéran ~ala-Nér. 
Circulation about 100 copies. Proprietor: Maulyi Nur Muhammad, 

The Army News Press, opened in June last, publishes a 
vernacular newspaper in Urdu, called the Army:News : Subscribers 
about 300. . 





Section J-—Medical. 


The Civil Surgeon has under him a well-appointed ‘Gil ee 
7 pital at headquarters with a dispensary, and a branch dispensary, 


in the city which was opened in 1899. ‘There are seven outly; 
dispensaries at Jagrion, Machhiwara, Raikot, Khanna, Deblon and 
Malaudh. A travelling dispensary was given up in 1899, and the 
Kohira dispensary, bul 

April 1903, an indoor ward being added to the Dehlon dispen- 
sary in its stead. The dispensary at Malaudh was built in 
1904-05 at the cost of Sirdir Badan Singh, o.LE., the expen- 
diture bemg close on Rs, 4,000. The Sirdér has also munificently 
endowed it with a sum of Rs. 20,000, 5 


t with that at Dehlon in 1 897-98, closed in 
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s. - 4 
__The Ciyil Hospital which was founded in 1853 is situated to 
the south-east of the city near the Jail. It has 40 beds, 25 in 
the male ward and 15 in the female. During the five years 
1895-1902, a yearly average of 848 in-patients were treated. The 
‘opening of a branch dispensary in the city has greatly relieved the 
pressure on the “adr dispensary. In 1898, before the branch was 
opened, nearly 50,000 out-patients were treated at the Sadr. In 
1902 less than 19,000 came to the Sadr while 27,000 were treated 
at the City Branch, 
Taking the District as whole for the five years 1898—1902 we 
find that the yearly average of in-patients treated is 1,225, out- 
patients 102,643, and operations performed 4,615. 


The income of the medical institutions of the District comes 
to some Rs. 15,000(') annually. Municipal Funds contributing 
practically # and District Board Funds 4. Subscriptions and other 
sources Of mcome bring in only Rs. 750. 

The annual expenditure is kept within the amount received. 
Salaries account for half the expenditure and repairs to buildings, 
&c., fora quarter. Medicines, diet and other expenses make up 
the rest- 


The Charlotte Hospital and the cans, of the Ludhiina | 
xd b 


Zenina and Merical Mission are superintended by qualified lady 
doctors. The dispensary was opened in May 1881 and the Hos- 
_ pital in February 1859. There are two Branch Dispensaries, one 
im the village of Gill, 5 miles from Ludhiina, the other in Phillaur 
on the other side of the Sutlej. 


The Charlotte Hospital consists of one large ward and two 
small ones—total 80 beds—and an operating room. There are 
quarters for the matron and nurses. The total expenditure im the 
year 1902 (exclusive of missionaries’ salaries) was Ks. 7,047-4-3. 


There is also a Medical School for Christian women and a 
Jubilee Memorial Hospital in connection with it, which provides 
elinical teaching, This hospital was opened in 1899 and contains 
70 beds. Since its foundation the number of patients both in-door 
and out-door has increased yearly. 

_ The hospital is not complete as yet but additional land has 
been purchased and new buildings are contemplated. A building 
aonb also heen applied for from the Government. In 190? 


res were -— 


In-patients Pa bee er aie Li. 655 
Out-patients one one ‘oe ) one 16,800 


Operations See i eas 
. (1) Figures takes from report of 1901, 
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‘he total number of patients treated during the year ending 
November 1:02 is as follows :— P 


Charlotte Hospital and che ramps ... 659 in-patients. 
Do, ile, Dispelisary we §=16,058 out-putrents, 
Gil. Dispensary ... Te ae sas yee a 


Giving a tetal of 15,853 exclusive of the Vhillaur dispensary 
where 881 out-patieuts were treated during the year. 


All classes of women attend the dispensaries, and though the 
bulk of the hospital patients come from the poorer classes, quite a 
large number of purdah women and high caste Hindis avail 
themselves of ita help. Some of the women come from long 
distances and even from the neighbourmg Native states, | 


During the winter season of 1901-02 plague camps were 
opened in Gill, Bulara and Ludhiana. 


The hospital is supported chiefly by voluntary subseriptions 
and partly by a grant from the Municip»! Funds ef Rs. 40 a month 
and Rs. 200 a year from the District Fund, 

The Vaccination Act is notin force in any of the towns of this 
District, 

The expenditure of the Vaccination Staff in 1902-03, including 
salaries, came to Rs. 2,566. During the five years ending 1900 
an average of 25 per »ille was successfully vaccinated yearly, In 


1902 the total number of operations performed was 17,398, of 


which 15,419 were primary operations. ‘he people are compara- 
tively willing to submit their children to primary vaceimation, 
but rarely consent to its repetition. 


The Vaccination Staff is only employed on vaccination from 
October to April. In the hot weather they are employed im look- 
ing after rural sanitation, and in cholera work should such arise. 


* Village sanitation in this District" writes the Civil Surgeon 
in 1904, “is ina -very primitive state and is likely to remain so fora 
long time toccme. The low standard or comfoit with which even 
the better classes are satisfied, is a bar to any improvement in this 
respect. 


The sale of quinine in villsges realised Re, 2-5-6 during the 
year 1902-03. When this figure is compared with the number of 
deaths from fever which occurred in that year it will be seen to 
what extent the people are prepared to avail themselves of Nuropean 
medicines when these are brought to their door. 


. 





- Mahavira, the Jaina Tirthankar or Arhat. Old coins and remaing 


CHAPTER 1V.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
BAvLOLEUR, 


Bahlolpur is situated in Samrila Tahsil, on the ridge over CHAP IV. 


the Budha jidlu, 7 miles east of Michhiwira and 27 from Ludhiina. 


‘Tt was founded in the reign of the emperor Akbar by Bahlol Khién 


and Bahidur Khin, Afghins (Khiinzida), whose descendants still 
reside and own land in the village area attached to the town, but 
have sunk into obscurity. It is now a place of no importance and 
has all the appearances of decay, though, when there was a brisk 
trade on the river which it overlooked, the town must hava been 
flourishing. Its popalation, 3,369 in 1868, bad fallen to 2.418 in 
1891 and 2,194 in 1901. And the Deputy Commissioner wrote 


in 1881 :—* The stendy decay of the place invy be attribated to 


two Causes—the first is that durine the Sikh rule a number of 
Pathins of Bahlolpur served in the Rijwirs, and brought wealth 


‘and plunder to the place; but since our rule these men have riven 


up service and huve been living on their savings; the second the 


Health of this town is very bad on account of the large jhil formed 


hy the Budha wile close under its walls. The mume'pality was 


abolished in 1884. The trade, principally in sugar (thand), is 


insignificant, A good many resident money-lenders in the town 
(Khatris and Baniis) have dealings with the people of the Bét. 
The town is very unhealthy, like Michhiwira, from its situation, 
There are a number of old tombs, relics ef its former prosperity, 
tm and about the town. These include the magtara of Husain 
(Shin, a brick tomb built in the time of Akbar and still in fair 
order; the maglara of Nawib Baluidur Khin, son of Husain Khan, 
100 yards north of his tomb: the maghare of Aliwél Khin, Suba 
of the Dekkan, built in the time of Shih Jahn, situated south-east 
of and close to the town: the tomb of Diud Khan, Restldir, built 
in the time of Shih Jahin, now in utter ruin, and used for storing 
produce: the mosque and maqhera of Kamiél-ud-din Khin, built in 
the time of Shih Jahiin and in perfect order: the khangah of 
Abd-ar-Rahmin Khin and Shih Jamil, a brick tomb, built about 
7 years ago: the bungalow of Nimdir Khinwibki, built in the time 
of Shih Jahin, by Nimdir Klin, and in perfect order : the masjid 
Bilwanwali, a brick mosque, built by Kiimddér Khiin in the time 
of Shih Jahiin, in good order and in the possession of Fateh Khin. 
Harvr, 

Hatur, or Arhatpur, is a village 34 miles south-west of 
Iuditina. Here Mahiivira is said to have performed ehar-ma naa, 
or a four months’ recess in the time of Kanakh-Khetu Rijd. It 


was then called Aichata Nagri (see 14th and 15th chapters of the 


Dharmkhuis). General Cunningham says that Arhatpur was 
eertainly Balhaur, but Arhatpur is doubtless named from 


Places 
of interest. 
Bahlo! par, 


Hatu* 
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CHAP.IV. are found. See Ch. I. B., p. 14 above, where Arura is identified 


Places With the ancient Ahichetti. — ) 
of interest. Hatur also possesses a magbhara of Rai Firozwala, near the village, which | 


Hatur, the people say was bailt in the time of Huméyén. The heirs of. iro, still 
living in the villages, are in possession of the buildings. Other old buildmgs 
are the Azgmat Khénwdli masjid, a brick mosque said to have been built by 
Azmat Khan in the time of Shah Jahn, but now disused: the Nikka-Malwala 
math, partly in ruins, and known to have been built in the time of Humdéyin: 
the idgah, one mile north-west of the village, a very old building built of brick: 
the Barkhurdir Khinwali masjid, a brick mosque of the time of Akbar : and 
the masjid of Rai Jali Khénwéli, a ruined brick mosque in the village, 
said to be 300 years old. a 

JAGRAON 'TAHSIL, 
Jagréov Tahsil of the Ludhiina District, Punjab, lying on the south 
Tahsil. bank of-the Sutlej between 30° 35’ and 30° 59° N. and 75° 22° and 
75° 47’ K., with an area of 417 square miles. It is bounded on the 
east and south by Patidla and Kotla States. Its population was 
184,765 in 1901 as against 166,252 in 1591. It contains the 
towns of Jagrion (18,760), the tahsil head-quarters, and Ra:kot 
(10,131) and 169 villages, and the land revenue, including cesses, 
amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 3,19,959. The battlefield of Aliwalis 
in this tahsil. 
Jackaon Town. 


Jngrion Jagrion, a municipal town and the head-quarters of the Tahsil 
abe of that name, lies 24 miles west of Ludhiina, on thg Ludhiina- 
Feroxepore metalled road and about 14 miles south of i. It 15 
the second town in importance in the District, and had m 1901 
a population of 18,760 souls (9,776 males and 8,984 females), 
but most of the people live in the suburbs, called agwdre, which 
are really ordinary villages, each with a large area of land attached 
to it, and inhabited by the same classes as other villages. In the town 
proper the houses are nearly all of masonry, and many of those 
belonging to the mercantile community are very fine buildings, 
several storeys high. Owing to the flatness of the surrounding 
country the town can be seen froma great distance on all sides, 
end has a very imposing appearance. The streeta are fairly 
straight and wide for a native town, and are well paved. The 
situation is most healthy, bemg well removed from the river; and 
the climate, thongh very hot at times, is dry and salubrious. The 
town is of no antiquity. It is said that more than 200 years ago 
under Rai Kalha,a Muhammadan fogir called Lape Shih, took 
up his abode on the site of the present town, and prophesied 
that a city would be built there, the streets of which he 
marked out as they now run. Rai Kelha called in cultivators from 
all parts, Gijars, Arains and Jats, and assigned them lands round 
the site according to the number of ‘each tribe; he also settled 
a mercantile community, whose dwellings he enclosed with a wall, 
while the agricultural popeletioe settled down each tribe on a 
site in their own land outside the town, The outlying sites were 
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‘enclosed with the usual hedges (iis), whence the designation of 
the suburbs, from dy (forward or outer) and war. The town was 
named after a R:jpit Jigra, who exerted himself in promoting its 
growth and who was probalily the Rai’s representative. The small 
tomb of Lape Shih stands in the centre of the town and evet 

‘Thursday there is a mela or celebration in his honour, in whic. 

Hindtis and Muhammadans alike take part. About two mules 
north of Jagrion, on the west of the Sidhwin road, is a mound of 
‘some dimensions called Solah, marking the site of an old village 
on which the agwdrs and adjacent villages of Sherpur, &c., are 
said to have arisen. It was here that. in 1802 A.D. the young Rai 
Alias met his @eath in the hunting field. Under the rdnis who 
succeeded him, Ahmad Giijar, the thdnaddr, or local representative 
of the family, tried to assert his independence, but was expelled 
with the assistance of Patiila. As related elsewhere, in 1806-8 
Mahérija Ranjit Singh stripped the rduts of their possessions; and 
the country about Jagréon passed into the hands of the Ahliwilia 
(Kapiirthala) chief, uder whom the town became the head-quarters 
‘of the idqa or territory and the mud fort of the Rais was improved. 
The town came into our possession with the rest of the country in 
1846, and the fort was demolished ; but the town walls stillremain. 





The town haga very considerable trade, being situated at the 
head of the great crainsproducing Jangal tract. There is a large 
colony of the mercantile class, mostly Khatris of the Beri, Lumba, 
Maria and Jaidke géfz, who have money-lending dealings with 
the villagers about; and a great deal of grain finds its way into 
the bdzd7 in small amounts when the cultivator has not enough 
to make a journey to Ludhiina worth while. These driblets 
collect in the granaries of the trading classes, and are kept till 
they can he disposed of at a profit. The town was once famous 
for its large granaries; but great losses oceurred in consequence 
of the contents of these rotting, and the gram 18 now stored in small 
flat-roofed rooms. Merchants from Lndhiina buy on the spot from 
the local traders, or the latter bring the grain to Ludhiina. The 
opening of the new line of railway to Perozepore, with a station 
at Jagrion, will probably divert much of the grain trade from 
Imdhiina. There is a very large sale of brass and orp dishes, 
and of cloth in the bazar; and it may be said that the whole country 
for 80 or 40 miles to the south and west is supplied from here, 
the Jats coming from leng distances to purchase. The chief 
transactions are in clothes of the better sort, such as are used on 
marriage and other festive occasions, gold embroidery, ke. The 
main street (chawk) is generally thronged with buyers particularly 
atthe wedding season (May-June) ; and it 1s nob uncommon for a 
well-to-do Jat to spend Rs. 200 or 500 in hard cash in a purchase 
of clothes. There are 15 or 20 shops of thathidrs, or workers in 
brass, where the usual dishes are made from the sheets of the 
metals; and there is also all import of ready-made goods of this 
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CHAP. IV. class from Dell, Jagidhri, &c., for sale at the ordinary shops. The 
Places Tass dishes made at Jagnion are famous throu ghout the country, 
of interest- and fetch high prices. It has also a considerable trade in iron 
Jagrion «= 2 a few workers in ivory or bone, who make bangles, small 
Town, boxes, &e. ‘The bangles are used at every Hindu marriage, There 
are also considerable dealings in gold of which a great deal is. 
purchased by Jats for bangles and other ornaments, The ashrafs . 
of Jagrion have a great reputation for selling the metal pure, - 
Public in- The Tahsil buildings are on the F erozepore road, with encamp- 
‘sakes ing ground and sardi, about a mile from the town, but connected 
with it by a good metalled road. The buildings include a room 
for European officers. The Police station is inside the town, 
in the building where the representative of the Ahldwilia chief 
used to reside. The town has an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, 
and two girls’ schools, Hindu and Muhammadan, supported from 
municipal funds. There is also a 2nd class dispensary maintaimed 
from the same source. The family of Maulavi Rajab Ali have 
some fine houses, and also a garden with tombs and a mosque 
im it adjoining them. The Berjs, Lumbas, &c.,-have also some 
substantial edifices; and Devi Chand Beri has erected for the 
accommodation of travellers a larwe garda at erent expense just 
outside the prmeipal gate, that towards Ludhiina, The old wall 
of the town is in good repair, and there are two large pabka tanks 
outside. Besides the rest-honse in the .Tahsit there is a Publie 
Works Department rest-house on the Ludhiina-Ferozepore road 
and a Canal rest-house at Akhara; both are about 2 miles from 
the town. All these are furnished. | 
The administrative officers include a Tahsildér, a Nuaib- 
Tahsildar, a Deputy Inspector of Police and a sub-registrar. Two 
horse and two donkey stallions are kept by the District Board. 
in the Tahsil. er 
Jagrion 1s a second class municipality with a committee of 0 mombers, 
consisting of I ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected members. (Punjab Govt. 
Notn. No. 687, dated 28th Sept. 1886). The average municipal imeome . 
for the 10 years ending 1902-03 was Rs, 18,208, and the average expenditure 
Rs. 92,505. The chicf items of income and expenditure for 1902-03 were 














as follows :— e145 
= — SSSSS..S..80,EE SSS a 
Income, | Ba, Expenditare, 
Qetrol wil ds oa ss I,051 | Administration —-,., 
Municipal property and powers 3,044 | Public anfiy hs a a 
Grante ond contributions... i S63 | Pablic health and convenienes 
Others ene na un in 7565 [Contributions iF, di : 
| Pablicinstrnction. ,,. “fn 
Cthere and “Ss a » 
-_ | 





Total... | 28018 Total 





fixed by | Punjab Govt. Notn, Nos. ba 3 








The municipal boundaries were | 
dated 28th Sept. 1886, and 713, datea 24th Sept, 1888, dis rules 
of business will be found m the Punjab Gazette for March 1887, p. 284 of 
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Part Iff and Notn. No. 43, dated 3rd Aug. 1899. (Ml, Manual, pp. 357-8). 
Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt, Notn, No. 479, dated icc fay 1890, 
and the ‘schedule, prescribed by Notn, No. 822, dated 5th July 1876, was 
revised in 1897 (Notn. No. 581, dated 4th Deer. aa corrected by Nos. 801, 
dated Ist July 1899, and 253, dated 16th Juno 1900). Building bye-laws 
will be fouid inthe Punjab Gazette for Jan. 1883, p. 70 of Part IIT: and 
bye-luws were sanctioned by Notn, No. 371, dated Srd June 1890. In 
he-case of latter the model rules were adopted. (M1. Mannal, pp. 450-1). 
KHANNA, 

‘Khanna is a small municipal town in Tahsfl Samrila on the 
North-Western Railway, 26 miles south-east of QLudhidna. The 
population increased from 3,408 in 1868 to 3,988 in 1881 (17 per 
cent.), but in 1901 had fallen to 3,838 (2,016 males and 1,822 females). 
Tt has no particular history, but in Sikh times was the seat of one 
of the petty chiefs among whom the country was divided. The 
last representative of the race was Mii Daiin Kaur, on whose 
death im 1850 the large jagir of the family lapsed. ‘The family 
had a masonry fort, mostly demolished now, but of which portions 
still remain. Since the opening of the railway in 1870 Khanna 
has mereased in importance, and there is a rising trade in grain 
and cotton (exports) ; salt, ion, &e, (imports). The railway 
Station is a good one, and large consignments of grain come up 
from Nibha and other territories to the south, There is at present 
no good road to the south, and most of the trade comes on camels, 
donkeys, &c. The towg is very neaiehy and has good clean 
bdzdre, yery wide for anative town. The houses are un pretentious, 
ing iny of sun-dried bricks only ; 
‘and there is not much actual wealth*in the place as yet. <A large 
portion of the population is agricultural. There is a Police station 


outside the town at the en camping ground, and a Vernacular 
» Middle School. The only objects of interest are tho ruins of the 


old fort, and of an imperial sardi built in the time of Aurangzeb, 
im which a part of the town is built; also a bavli of brick, dry and 
im ruins, built by Mai Daiin Kaur, now in possession of Govern- 
ment, but not looked after. 
Khatna is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 members, 
ficio, 2 nominated and 6 cleeted. (Punjab Govt. Notn. No. 687, dated 
jept. L886). The average euiaiel income for the 10 years 
1902-3 was Re. 6,404, and the average expenditure He. 6,131, ° The 
ems of Income and expenditure in 1902-5 were as follows :— 
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Ustrol tos jae ai a Administration aie oha a! 1,069 
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The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Gove. Notn. No, 683, 
dated 28th Sept. L586. Its rules of business will he found in the 
Punjab [Gazette for March 1887, p. 284 of Part III, and No, 43, dated 
Srd Aug. 1898, (Ml, Mannal, pages 507-5). Oetrot limits were detinet 
by Punjab Govt, Not, No. 479, dated Ist July 1800, and the schedule was 
prescribed in Notun, No, 822, dated Sth July 1876. Building ‘bye-laws were 
sanctioned in Punjah Gaselte, Part (IE, p. 70, dated 26th Jan. 1836 ; amd 
xenal bye-laws by Notn. No. 471, dated Srd June 1800. In the case of the 
father the model rules were adopted. (Ml, Manual, pp, 40-1). 

LonHtANA ‘TARSIL. 

Tahsil of the Ludhiina District, Punjab, lying on the south 
bank of the Sutle] between 90° 34 and 31° 1' N. and 75° 86° and 
76° 9' E., with an area of 623 square miles. Its population was 
333,337 in 1901 as against 823,700in 1891. ‘The town of Ludhiana 
is the tahsil head-quarters. It contains 432 villages, and the land 
revenue, including cesses, amounted in 1902-03 to Rs. 0,156,122. 





Lupatnxa Town. 

Ludhiana, the oa pal town and the head-quarters of the 
Ihstrict, 8 situated on the ridge just over the Budha ndla, GF 
former bed of the Sutlej, about 6 miles from the present course; 
and lies on the North-Western Railway, and the Grand Trank 
Road (Delhi to Lahore), 116 miles from Lahore. Itis also con- 
nected with Ferozepore by a metalled road 72 miles in length. 
Population in 1901 was 40,649 souls (26,829 males and 21,820. 
females). Of these 488 were enumerated in civil lines, 


The town was founded in the time of the Lodi emperors, on 

the site of a village calléfle Mirhota, the date recorled bemg 898 
Hijri (A. D. 1481). The founders were Yasaf Khin and Nihang. 
Khin Lodis, or perhaps the latter alone ; and there is no reason = 
to doubt the generally accepted account that Ludhiina is a eorrup- 
tion of Lodidna. The situation selected was a slight emimence on 
the south bank of the Sutlej, commanding the passage of the river, 
on the high road from Central Asia to India. The history of the 
town i8 in a great measure that of the District, and will be found _ 
in Sec. B of Chap. I. Under the Lodis it was the seat of 
government for this part of the empire, and a large fort was built 
on the site of the present one by Jalil Khiin, grandson of Nihang 
Khin, The Mughals fixed the head-quarters of the sarkdr, or 
division of the province (suba) at Sivhind, and Ludhiina was 
only a malél” or district ; but it did not lose its importance; and, 
to judge from what are said to have been the boundaries of the 

dis’ city, it must have had a population of 5,000 or 6,000. 
Neither did it suffer from the Durini invasions, although, as already 
noticed, Nadir Shah is said to have ordered a general massacre of the - 
people. On the downfall of the Mughal empire it passed quietly — 
into the hands of the Rais about the year 1760; and under them 
enjoyed the same measure of prosperity as before, Rai Kalha 
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improved the fort, and it was one of the fhdnas under the rule 


of this family. Mahrija Ranjit Singh took it with the rest of 
the country from Rani Bhag Bhari in 1806, and gave it to his uncle, 
Raja Bhag Singh of Jind. When Sir D. Ochterlony advanced to 


the Sutlej in 1809, land was allotted to us for a cantonment to 


the west of the town: bat we held nothing else till 1834, when, on 


the death of Raji Sangat Singh, the town and couttry about 


became our own possessions (See Chap, I. B., pp. 15 to 22, for 
details of the above sketch). 


‘When the town was transferred to us it appears to havo 
occupied the space between the fort and ridge over the lowlands 
ag latter was the boundary on two sides), and the present 

aura Bazir up to the Sabzimandi, and on from that the Haztiri 
Sark. The present Municipal Hall and the tomb of Pir Roshan 
are inated outside the old limits on the west; but to the east 
of this the houses covered the whole of the unoccupied space 
between the fort and the present town. No record ean be found 
of the estimated population of that time. The old imperial road 
entered the town on the eastern side, where the houses of the 
American Mission settlement now stand; and the residency was 
also on this side while the cantonments lay to the west, the 
present civil station being the remnants of them. Under Sir 
Claude Wade (1823-38) and his suecessors the town increased in 
size and importance, spreading out to the southwards. It became 
the centre of a very extensive trade in grain, sugar, cloth, &., 
Which found its way down the Sutlej in boats from Phillaur, 
There had always been a small colony of Kashmiri weavers in the 


- town, but in 1833 A.D. a famine in Kashmir drove numbers of 
this class all over the country, and some 1,500 to 2,000 of them 


were settled in this town, and started in trade by the exertions of 
Sir C. Wade. In 1842, on our withdrawal from Cibul, the family 
of the Amir Shuja-ul-Mulk, with a numerous body of adherents and 
attendants, came with us; and Ludhiina, then a frontier station, 
Was fixed on as their residence. They at first took up their abode 
onthe west side of the city; but soon after shifted to the south 
side, where the land on which their houses anc gardens now stand 
Was assigned to them. When after the Sutlej campaign the 
Ludhuina District was formed, the civil offices were removed to the 
cantonment side of the town, and in 1854-5 the Grand Trunk Road 
was metalled and realigned to its present position. In 1854 the 
cantonments were abandoned, a small force being retained as a 
garrison of the fort; but this change does not appear to have much 
affected the town, which, with the improved communications, was be- 
ane ing more important every year as a centro of trade. The events 
#f the Mutiny have been related in Chap. I, Sec. B., pp. 25-19. The 


(3) Although the town Waa not notninally ours till 1536, the Politienl] Agents appear to 
have exercised paramouct infuence in it from the frat, ond many of the improvements 


@Mected in it date from before 1535. 


©)" Pir Abdul Qidir Jalini” (oe para. 64 of the Settlement Report by T, Gordon Walker), 
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CHAP.IV. houses of the town at that time came to within a short distance 


Places of Of the fort, and, when the garrison mutinied, it was found to be 





Interest. in communication with the town-people just outside it—Stifis, — 


tadhién, ds, Gijars, &e. Mr. Ricketts, on the departure of the mutineers, 


Town, ordered the demolition of all the houses within a radius of 200 or — 


300 yards of the fort, the inhabitants settling down where they 
could. The Gtijars were removed to their lands below the town; 
the Siifis took up their abode in the vicinity of the Cantonment 
Bizér, where they now live; and the Suds and others spread 
themselves over the town. The opening of the railway from 
Delhi to Lahore in 1870 gave a great stimulus to its trade and a 
number of shops and sardis were built along the Grand Trunk 
Road, facing the station. 


General de- The town is situated in an angle of the ridge or high bank, 
scription ef which to the east of it runs due north and south and then turns 
e town. : | | 7 1 : 
westward, forming the boundary on two sides. The houses are 
mostly built of masonry. In the old part, the limits of which have 
been described above, they rise storey over storey, and are crowded 
together, while the streets and lanes are narrow and tortuous, 
But the new town to the south of the Chaura Bizitr bears all the 
marks of being modern, The streets are wide and straight, and 
the houses and shops mostly of one pattern. ‘The principal streets, 
the Chaura Bézir and the Haziri Sark, were designed by Sir C. 
Wade himself; and one of his projects, the Iqbal Ganj, is a standing 
proof that he was rather too sanguime about the speedy develop- 
ment of the town for which he didso much. His successors, 
Assistant Agents and Deputy Commissioners, have each added 
something—e.y., the Murray Ganj (Captain Murray), Ghalla Mundt, 
or grain market (Captain Larkins), and the Kaisur Ganj. In the 
old parts of the town, such as the Natigarah square, the houses. 
are many storeys high, but in the new town they are generally, as 
et, of only one, though some of the people along the Chaura Banke ir 
herve added a second. The old town was divided into mahallas accord- 
ing to tribes (Stids, Siifis, Sayyids, ke.) ; but these have mostly been 
lost sight of. Attached o the town isa large area, owned principally 
by Sayyids, Giijars and Ariins, most of whom reside within the 
town limits or in the old military bédzir, and this land is divided 
into eight tari/s. 


From the situation of the town over the lowlands and the 
swamps along the Budha #»dla one would expect malarious fever 
to prevail after the rains, and in some years, such as 1878, there 
has been a tremendous loss of life from this cause, the half-staryed 
Kashmiris and others of the lower classes not having sufficient 
stamina to resist the attacks of the disease. Between 6 and 7 per 
cent. of the whole population died from fever alone in that year 
(1878), and the death-rate, which had averaged 35 in the preceding 
five years, rose to 111. But at other times the town cannot be 
said tobe unhealthy, the sanitary arrangements are good for a 
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Indian town, and the system of drainage appears to be now effi- 
cient. Inspection reports since 1878 speak well of Ludhiina, which 
Was before considered to be very backward in this respect, The 
supply of drinking water is from wells inside the town, the 
quality being apparently very bad on analysis; but it is said that 
it has evil effects only on new comers. The average death-rate 
does not compare. unfayourably with that of most Punjab towns, 


The principal educational institutions are the Municipal High 
School, the Primary School, the Mission School, and a Hindu Aided 
School. There are only two regular printing presses, one belonging 
to the American Mission Society, which publishes a weekly journal 
called Nir Afshin, and the Dharm Sahiik Press maintained in con- 
nection with the Hindu School above mentioned. The principal publie 
buildings and offices are the Municipal Hall, the Post Office, Dik 
Bungalow, Kotwili or Police Station, Tahsil and Telegraph offices, 
which all lie near the entrance of the Chaura Bézir, just outside the 
town to the west, and the Railway station. Across the railway 
line, which separates it from the town, at a distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile, is the District office or Kacheri, while beyond this lie 
the church, the cemetery, and the few houses of the European 
district staff. To the north of the town the fort is situated on a 
point of the ridge overlooking the lowlands. It is a square struc- 
ture witha high mud wall and a deep ditch, the side measuring 
about 100 yards each way ; and it owes its present form to Sir 
D. Ochterlony, who made use of the bricks found in the neighbour- 
ing ruins of Sunet for building it. ‘The principal streets of the 
town are the Chaura Bizir, which runs east and west the whole 
length of the town, the Bazézén, Pansdri, Lucha and Lakar Bézérs, 
Wade Ganj, Haztiri Sark; and the squares or market-places are 
the Ghalla Mandi, Kaisar Ganj, and others belonging to private 
persons. It is in these last squares and market-places that most 
of the dealings in the grain trade inside the town go on. There is 
always a great deal of business in the Chaura Bazir, where cloth, 
shoes, &c.,are hawked about; and of an afternoon it is crowded with 
people along the whole length. There are two or three sardis 
along the Grand Trunk Road, facing the Railway station, in which 

Tain is stored, those of Ali Muhammad of Jhajjar, Kanahia L4l, 
“ce, Outside the town to the south lie the houses and gardens of 
Shihzida and the other refugees ; and beside them are the Jail and 
Dispensary, while the Mission Settlement is situated further on at 
the south-east corner, 

The principal places of interest have been mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. To the west of the Railway and behind the 
district offices is a rakh, or plantation, under the District Board. 
This is traversed by roads in all directions lined with ornamental 
gardening. The rakh is a great place of resort as a drive for the 
Juropeans and rich natives ; but all classes of the town and countr 
people frequent it. The old cantonment has completely disappeared, 
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CHAP.IV. except such houses as have been kept for the European residents, 
Places of and a few offices close to the town, and the church and perp 
Interest. The marks of the compounds are visible in places, but most of the 
Ludhiana land ocenpied by the old lines is now under cultivation. ‘There 
Town. are few antiquities in or around the town. The tomb of Pir Abdul 

Qidir Jalini has already been referred to. This isin the open space 
to the south of the fort. There is also an old tomb in the Saiad’s 
mahalla of one of their ancestors (Saiad Ali Fil Mast), to which 1s” 
attached a grant of land, and several Hindu temples (Shivilis and 
Thikardawiras) of recent date. The mound of Sunet lies abont 
three miles west of the town. 

Ludhidna is a second class municipality with a committee of 24 members, 
consisting of the Dey uty Commissioner, Civil Surgeon and 3 ex-officio, 3) Tatil 
nated and 16 elected. (Pb. Govt. Notn. No. 687, dated 28th Eept. 1886). 

The average municipal income forthe ten years endmg 1902-3 was 
Re. 92,931 and the average expenditure Rs. 92,565. The chief items of 
income and expenditure for 1902-5 were as follows :— 











Income, Ra, Expenditure, ; Ra, 





Ootrol  har70 











ved ven se =. Administration 710 

Bhopa and stalls at annual faire Publio safety ens aos os | Db 553 

Tarts ... sua ra ine 319 | Public health and convenience ,..| 44,155 

Municipal property acd powera..| 14,130. | Public instraction ... a} 1,118 

Grante and contributions 7.745 | Contributions i,800 
Others os : 2,229 | Others 

Total ... 98,196 1,03, 514 





The municipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt. Notns. No, 683, 
dated 28th Sept. 1886 No, 713, dated 24th Sept. 1883, and No, 96, dated 24th 
Febr. 1902 (extending Section E. Its roles of business will be found 
in the Punjab Gazette for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part IIL; also Notna. 
No, 43, dated Srd Aug. 1898 and No. 21, dated 3rd Ang, 1899. (MI. Mannal, 

p. 357-8}. Octroi limits were defined by Punjab Govt. Not, No. 479, 
dated 1st July 1590, and the schedule, prescribed by Notn. No. 822, dated 
Sth July 1876, was revised in 1887 and 1899 (Notns. No, 110, dated 1th 
March 1887 and No, 330, dated Sth July 1899). Building bye-laws were 
sanctioned by Punjab Gazette, Part IT, p. 70, dated 26th Jany. 1888; and 

nal bye-laws by Notn. No. 370, dated 3rd Jone 1890. In the case of the 
fatter the model rules were adopted (MI. Mannal, pp. 450-51). | 

In and about the town lie a few old Muhammadan remains ; 
these are the Shaikhonwili masjtd and tomb, near the fort. The 
mosque, which has two minarets and three domes, was built in the 
time of Aurangzeb: the kidngah of Sulimin Shah Chishti, a square 
domeless tomb, probably never finished: the khangah of Saiyid Ali 
Sarmast, two tombs and a mosque in an enclosure. One tomb is 
octagonal and underneath is a fahkhadnah. The second tomb, ac- 
cording to an inscription, was builtim 978 H.,1570 A.D. The 
first tomb was probably built m the time of the Tughlaqs: the 
khangah of Shih Qutb, west of the road to Phillaur, known to 
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have been standing for the last 600 years, The walls of the en- CHAP. Iv. 


closure and the pavement are evidently of bricks from Sunet: the 
built 300 years ago. 


Micunrwira. 


| the pay nt Places of 
khangah of Saiyid Ali Buzarg, a brick tomb, said to have been Interest. 


The municipal town of Michhiwira. (in Tahsi] Samrala) lies on Méchhiwirs, 


the ridge over the Budha Nala, 20 miles east of Ludhiina, on the 
old Rupar Road. A metalled road connects it with Samriala, the 
Tahsil headquarters, whence there is also a metalled road to 
Ludhiana ; and although the distance is 26 miles, all traflic goes 
round this way. 


The town had in 1901 a population of 5,588 souls ( 5,027 
males and 2,561 females), of which a large portion is agricultural, 
the village area being 4,800 acres, Michhiwira may have existed 
in Hindu times, as a place of the name is mentioned in the 
Mahabhirat ; but it is doubtful if it can claim greater antiquity 
than that allowed by the account that it was founded 800 years aco 
tinder the Ghorian dynasty, like Ludhidna, on the south bank of 
the Sutlej. The name means “the place of fishers,” and is common 
all along the river. It was under the Ghori dynasty that the 
Rajpits first settled in this part of the country. The town has a 
considerable trade in sugar, the rah of the Bét coming into it for 
manufacture into khand or biira (a coarse brown sugar). Some 
account of this trade will be found in the Note on Sugar appended 
to the Settlement Report, and Mr. Gordon Walker estimated the 
annual value of the exports of sugar and syrup at 1 to 11 lakhs of 
rupees. ‘There isa considerable commercial] element, composed of 
Khatris, Baniis, and Siids, engaged in money-lending business 
with the villazers about, principally with the Muhammadans of the 
Bét. The sugar trade is mostly carried on by the Khatrfs, who 
combine it with money-lending, taking payment in rd, which they 
refine into khand, &c. The streets are good, well paved, and clean. 
The public institutions are a Police Station, a Dispensary and an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School. As in Ludhiana there is 5 
terrible amount of sickness in the autumn, and for two months most 
of the inhabitants suffer from fever. Under the Sikhs it was the 
headquarters of the Sodhis: and they have left a large brick fort, 
a partly occupied by the Police Station and a Diwankhéna or 

urt. 


Near the town are a few old building which include the 
Sujan Shihwili masjid built in the time of Muhammad Shih by the 
ancestors of Saiyid Qisim Ali: the mosque of Mihr Ali Shéh or Qézi 
masjid of stone, built in the time of Sikandar Lodi, 928 H., 1517 
A. D., by the lady Fath Malik, and still in use: the Ganj-i-Shéhidin 
or place of martyrs, west of the town, probably the tomb of those 
who fell in the battle of Miachhiwéra in 1555 A. D.: the Diwali 
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megban, 
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Devi, Bhadr Kali, a brick temple, a mile west of the town, built 90 
years ago. About a mile west of the town are the remains of an 
old mosque which was built of blocks of kankar. Round about it 
are many ruined graves, and the ground is covered with remains of 
buildings. Many of the bricks are of large dimensions, showing 
great age. The people point to a well which contains a now plam 
stone, which they say once bore an inscription that the man who 
sank it had previously sunk 360 wells in Michhiwira. There are 
some five wells to the west of the town in the sand, all built of 
large bricks. Hence it may be inferred that the town formerly 
extended towards the west. Gurudwara, a brick Sikh temple built 
100 years ago by Sodhi Karm Singh, to commemorate a visit of 
Gurd Gobind Singh to this place. It is in the possession of a 
resident Akdli, The palace of the Sodhis of Machhiwara, now 
an utter ruin, is close to the Police rest-house at the west end of 
the town. 

Michhiwdra is a second class municipality with a committee of 9 member 3, 
1 ex-officio, 2 nominated and 6 elected (Punjab Govt. Notn, No. 687, dated 
98th Sept. 1886). The average municipal income for the ten years ee 
1902-3 was Ks. 4,928 and the average expenditure Rs, 4,922. The chi 
‘tems of income and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows :— 
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Qetroi ae) $030 | Administration 1.00 «we 86a. 





Municipal property and powers... Ol | Poblic safety = ae sect 
Granta and contributieng... a! 670 | Pablic health and conrenience ,.. ae | 
Others 7 Pe) yr 1,060 | Pablic instruction ,.. ur O51 
Others ana sak Pre ae a1 
Total nna aee 5.270 Total 7 nae 6,689 : 








The muincipal boundaries were fixed by Punjab Govt, Notn. No. 683, 
dated 28th Sept, 1886. Its rules of business will be found im_the Punjab 
Gazette for 10th March 1887, p. 284 of Part LUI, and Notn. No. 44, dated 
Srd Augt. 1898. (MI. Manual, pp. 357-8). Octroi limits were defined by 
Punjab Govt. Notn. No, 479, dated 1st July 1890, and the schedule, peers 
by Notn. No. 1106 S.,dated 26th Angt. 1885, was revised in 1887 (Notn. No. 
201, dated 29th April). Building bye-laws will be found in the Punjab Gazetle 
for Jan, 1888, p. 70 of Part itl, and penal bye-lawa were sanctioned by 
Notn. No. 871, dated 8rd June 1890. In the case of the latter the model 
rules were adopted, (MI. Manual, pp. 450-1). 

MALAUDH. 

Malaudh, the residence of one of the branches of the family of 
the Malaudh Sardirs;.which derives its name from the place, has 
a small trading community and a good bdadr. Population (1901) 
1,915. ~ 

| MEGHAN. 

Meghin, 4 miles south of Khanna, contains a grove of trees 

and atomb. The-grove is heldin high esteem by the natives, who 
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will not cut down a tree. The tomb has been in existence for over 
100 years. Other groves lie 6 miles north of Khanna and 5 miles 
west of that town. 


Pre Moparak. 


Pir Mubirak, 8 miles south of Khanna, a crove of trees and’ 


a brick tomb. 


RAWAWAN, 


Rahawan contains a masjid of brick, built by the ancestors of 
the headmen of the place in the time of Shah Jahin. 


Ralrkor, 






The municipal town of Raikot is situated in the Jagrion Tahsjl, 
24-miles by the direct read south-west of Ludhiina, with which it is 


connected 4 the metalled road to Dhaka on the Ludhidna-Feroze- 
re road. Its distance from Ludhiina by this road is 27 miles. 
Raikot liadin 1901 a population of 10,131 souls (5,185 males 
and 4,946 females); but is not a place of very great importance, 
Of the population about one-half is agricultural, as there is a very 
large village area (nearly 8,000 acres) attached to it. This land 
was cultivated from of old, being divided between six villages ; but 
230 years ago (so says the family history) Rai Ahmad, moving from 
Talwandi, the former seat of the family, made the place the head 
quarters of his territory, and called it Raikot. The scattered 
| ges were collected into one town, and a trading community 
assembled. ‘The followers of the Rais would of themselves have 
been a large addition to the population of any place, as they must 
always have maintained a large army. Haikot declined in impor- 
tance on the overthrow of the Rais: but there is still a certain 
amount of local trade carried on by the Khatri, Bhabra, &c., residents, 
his is principally in grain from the villages to the south, the 
agriculturists taking in return clothes, brass dishes, salt, &e. The 
population remained stationary ; and there are no signs that the 
place is developing, although the situation should give it the 
command of the trade from the Jangal, which at present goes 
Straight through to Ludhiina. A good road towards Sahna would 
probably make some difference. The town has, like Jagrion, an 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, a Police Station, and a third 
class dispensary. ‘The town is surrounded by a brick wall, 
ruinous in parts. The principal places of interest are the palaces 
of Rais, now in the possession of Imim Bakhsh, the adopted 
son of the last rdni who resides here. These buildings are mostly 
dilapidated, 
 Raikot is a second class municipality with a committea of 9 members, 
3 nominated and 6 elected, ( Panjab Govt. Notn. No, 687, dated 28th Sept, 
1836). The average municipal income for the ten years ending 1902-3 wag 
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CHAP.IV. Rs. 6,805, and the average expenditure Rs, 6,472. The chief items of income 
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- and expenditure for 1902-3 were as follows: — 







Income. Expenditure. Rea = - 





Octroi gg, ce aes ees | 6080 | Administration ny re nes | RS 
Public safety sees 697 
|Public health and convenience ...| 4,699 
Contributions a Rete ae 150 
Public instruction ... ove os) 1,501. 
Others 4 acm nae aan | 455 


Manicipal property and powers ... | 1,565 

Grants aod contributions... sbi O15 

Others ste Ynints sy 760 
Tolal ... “ 6,270 


Total a) ore 6,814 














The municipal boundaries were fixed by Pan} | 
dated 25th Sept. 188d. Its rules of business will be found in the Punjab 
Gazette for March 1887, p. 284 of Part IL, and Notn. No, 49, dated 3rd 
Augt, 1898 (Ml. Manual, pp. 307-8). Octroi limits were defined by Punjab 
(Govt. Notn, No. 479, dated Ist July 1890; and the schedule was prescribed 
by Notn, No. 822, dated oth July 1876. Building bye-laws will be found 
in the Pusjab Gazette for Jan. 1888, p. 70 of Part ILI, and penal bye-laws 
were sanctioned by Ne. 371, dated 3rd June 1890. In the case of the latter 
the model rules were adopted (MI. Manual, p. 400-1}. 





RAIrvRr. 


Raipur, 11 miles south of Ludhiina, is the chief village of 
the Garewal Jats, who wielded some local authority at the close 
of the 18th century. The houses are almost all bmlt of burnt 
pricks. The population is mostly agricultural; but there area 
“i many shops in the bdzdr. The village has 12 headmen 
*opulation (1901) 4,416. 


SAnNA. ! 
Sahna, the headquarters of a Police Station, 54 miles south- 
west of Ludhiana, is the largest of the Jangal villages, and the 
original seat of the Malandh family, who have a large fort in it. 
Its inhabitants are almost all agriculturists, and the houses are 
of sun-dried bricks, The bdzdr contains a few ordinary shops. 
The village had 17 headmen. Population (1901) 4,469. 


SAHNEWAL, 
Salnewal, a station on the North-Western Railway, 9 miles 
south-east of Ludhiina. A good bdzdr is springing up. Population 
(1901) 2,422. 


Samrala Tahsil of the Ludhiana Distirict, Punjab, | ing on the 
south bankof the Sutle) between 30°37’ and 30° 59’ N nee 76° 2’ and 
76° 24 B., with an area of 291 square miles. Its population was 
154,995 in 1901 as against 158,770 in 1891. It contains the towns 
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which is Samrala, the tahsil headquarters, ‘The land revenue, 
including ceases, amounted in 1902-03 to Rs, 8,56,750. 


SARAI Lasnxarnt Kwan, 
Sardi Lashkari Khan, 8 miles west of Khanna, a brick sardi 


It is stillin use, and is in possession of Government, by whom 
a chaukiddr is entertained. 
TrHara. 

Tihéra has already been described in Chap. I. Itis situated 
in the north-west extremity of the district on the high bank over 
the Sutlej, 27 miles west of Ludhiina. Its present inhabitants are 
‘the roel agricultural and miscellaneous population (2,609 
souls in 1901) of five or six villages (called farafs), who are 
Collected together in a common site like the people of the agwirs 

of Jagrion, It has also a fair bdzdr with a number of shops. ‘The 
old town has long since disappeared in the river and no traces 
of it remain. 

The village contains a magbara of Shih Ishqwéla, a brick tomb 
needing repairs to plinth and dome, the latter being in ruins. It 
lies in the common burial-ground and is not looked after. The 

magbara of Shih Diwin, a mile west of the village, is said to have 
been built in the time of Akbar. It has a grant of 190 bigahs 
of land attached to it for maintenance. | 


of Khanna (3,838) and Méchhiwéra (5,588) and 263 villages, among CHAP.IV 
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APPENDIX I. 


Wericuts aNp MEAsUREs. 


The umt of cloth measure is the girah, the width of the first three Appendix I. 


fingers, 16 girahs going tothe gaz or yard. Inthe gaz used for pashmina 
ere are sald to Be oily 14% girahs. Whe gaz is two cubits (hath), 4.6, 
twice the length from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, 


The scale for weight is as follows :— 
a7 paisa mangiri = 1 ger kachcha, 
40 sers kacheha = 1 mauad kachcha, 


The mansiri paisa is the old copper coinage of the country. The 
kachcha scale is used everywhere, and the whole of the grain trade is done 
in it, even in the shops of Ludhidna no other being used. The kacheha 
maund is at Ludhiina 17 of our standard sers. It varies slightly through 
the district, this being a remnant of Sikh times, when every ruler had his 
own weight, A Jagréon maund is about four sere (kachcha) less than that 
of Ludhiina; and one of Pakhowdl something smaller still. Weighing is 
generally done with a 10 seer (kacheha) weight, called dasera, which as 
pafagyernment stamp on it. Almost every agriculturist has a Weighing 
field for fin dint ot his own, A mip or earthenware veseel is used in the 
and weights ure always “U2? amount of gram, but in selling, the balance 
is generally measured in aga dia il, is sold and ir by the sers ; but it 
is also sold by weight, and it may be said that measures OF capbein do set 





The measure of area has been the subj : ont 
74 Thee ject of much ing 
good deal of correspondence. Mr, Gordon Walker thus discusses the marr 
‘The emperor Akbar fixed one standard bigah for the whole em ne Ay 
Bequara. Cf which each side wasachain, The chain was 20 ake ant 
ghatta being 8 Idhi gaz. Thus 3 1léhi gaz = 1 ghatta, 20 ghattas — 1 charm 


The ghatta [do not tind mentioned in the Ain Akbari, and I could not Ak 


before account for it, The Iléhi gaz was Akbar’s standard cf 1; measy 
ment, and is somewhat less than ours, 60 that iin gaatin 5) of oe 
yard. The Sikhs introduced their own land measures, of which mbt 
will be made hereafter, ‘I'he imperial bigah was restored as the official 
standard in our settlement of the villages acquired in 1835 and in the 
whole district in 1850; but the people have not adopted it. The kno : 
it very well, but they say that it bears a certain relation to the local pier 
There is no connection between gaz or ghatta on which it is built and the 
pace on which the people always fall back. The ancient measures of the 
country are the ghumao andthe kachha bigah. The latter is the ernie! 
f Hindustan or the Cis-Sutlej country; and the former appears to be in 
te erie pe ig hark ea ht also partly spread in the Mialwah 
nthe uplands of this district the ghumdo is used in the gre art of 
Jagrion and in the Jangal villages, and the bigah in the See Ti ce Bee 
the ghumiéo pervails, except inasmall piece of country about Matewdrah 
The Bét tract was all inthe Jullundur Dodb at one time, and brought the 
Punjab measure with it when the river changed its course the ae , tion 
mentioned above ig Ales Sudha Singh introducing the use Of the 
bigah in the new villages which he founded, so as to have one standard fa 
tke whole of his territory. It was not in the power of the rulers to make the 
people adopt a new meusure; but they could Gx the standard of that measure, 
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Appendir I. “The scale of the ghumdo is as follows :— 
Measures of 3 Karama, double paces each way=l mandla, 
the country, 7? Mandlas = 1 kandl, Py 


8 Kandla = 1 ghumdo, 

“But generally the ghumdo is said to be four hachcha bigahs. A 
kachcha bigah is 20 karams each way. ‘The karam, however, is a very 
Varying quantity, and it was here that the difference came in. The rulers 
had constant necessity for using a measure either for the land on which 
cash rates were charged (zabli) or for kankit,appraisement of the crop; 
and there were in every petty state some persons whose pacing was recognized 
asthe Government standard. The karam would be fixed by the ruler at so 
many chappas or hand breaths 16 to 18; and the pacing was done to suit 
this. In the more highly cultivated castern villages the karam was smaller, 
and that of the Kheri ifdga, adjoiing Ambéla, was recognized as 16 chappas, 
while in Jagrion the karam was 16 chappas. ‘This difference of measures 
has remained in force, and the kachcha bigah of Jagréon is about two-fifths, 
while that of Kheri is two-sevenths, or less, of the standard official bigah, 


The scale of the kachcha bigah is— 
20 kerams & 1 karam 1 Kachcha biswah, 
20 ” x20 1 kachehe bigah, 


ot he 
“‘T may say here that we have finally adopted for future usp) karams, 
bigah, one-third the old pakka bigah, measured . Ris Ge & wood avorage for 
the karam being 57 inches, and the chain 9°" ~ : good average 
the district, and fits into the nla“ —-“""* 
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Agents for the sale of Punjab Government 
Publications, 


IN INDIA, 
Ropory Havcrr, 1, Dorrienstrasse, 
Leipzig, Germany. | 

Tuacker, Seisx & €o,, Calcutta and 
Simla. 

Newmans & Co., Calcutta, 

R. Campray & Co., Calcutta, 

Taacker & Co., Bombay. 

Higarspornam & Co., Madras. 

V. Kanyanaram Iver & Co., 189, 
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‘MALER KOTLA. 
1M nape noted elow will be found useful for reference ‘= 
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CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVRE. 
Section A.—Physical Aspect. 


The State of Miler Kotla forms a compact wedge» of territory 
which dove-tails into the northern border of the Paulidsn States, 


It is bordered on the north by the Ludhiina Tahsil and District 
and encircled on the east, south and west by Patuila State territory, 


the Loht Badi ildga of the Nabha State bordermg it on the nevth- 
west. Two villages Manki and Sandaur belonging to the Ludhiina 


~ District, lie between this part of Nabha and the Stute, and the 


small block of Ludhiina territory called Jandili Kalin is just 


Within its northern border. Lying between 80° 24’ and 30° 41’ N., 
and 75° 42’ and 75° 59’ E., tho State is 18 miles long by 22 broad, 
and has an area of 167 square miles, with a population (1901) of 
77,506 souls, 

The country is a level plain unbroken by a single hill or stream 
and varied only by sand drifts, which occur in all directions and in 
some parts assume the shape of regular ndges. Tho Bhatinda 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal passes through the northern part of the 


_ State, but no irrigation is effected from it owing to the refusal of 
‘His Highness the present Nawéb, Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, to 
permit canal irrigation in the State. 


The State is badly wooded, whole tracts of cultivation being 


entirely without trees, except a few stunted kikurs here and there. 


Some barothds and pipals exist round villa ge Sites, and the s/isham 
has been planted on road-sides, but the demand for culturable land is 


too great to admit of trees being planted elsewhere. 


There is nothing to note under the head of Geology, as the 


‘State is situated entirely in the alluvium. Greographically, it is 
' Part of the adjacent Phulkiin States, and its fauna and flora 


fesémble those of the Patiila or Nabha territories, which adjoin it. 
The climate of Miler Kotla is dry and healthy, resembling that 


of the Jangal tract of the Ludhiina District and Barndla Nizdmat 


m Patiila, 
At Settlement the average annual rainfall in Miler Kotla 
was taken at 23 inches (vide Assessment Report, § 4). This 


- Amount would be sufficient for agricultural purposes, but the mini- 


mum is as low as 10 or 11 inches, which is too littl. The soil of 
ace is, however’, so retentive of moisture that even a small seit 
of rainfall produces an ave crop, provided itis seasonable, During 
the 13 years 1891-92 to 1903.04 the average rainfall only amounted 


~ to19 inches annually, 


CHAP.I.A, 
Physical 
‘Aspect. 


Geology, elo. 


Rainfall, 


; u 
Mazer Kora Sravs.} (Pant A. 
CHAP. I, B. Section B.—History- | 
History: The founder of the Kotla ee at Maler was Sadr-ud-Din, 
commonly known as the Shaikh Sadr Jabén,"” a Sarwini Afghén of 


Daraband in Khurasan, & very pious man of much celebrity in his time 
and a disciple of the Pir Rukn Alam, the Multini, whom he left 
with the intention of spending his life in seclusion; and settled at 
Bhumsi, a place which lay on @ tributary” of the river Sutle}. Sultén 
Bahlo! Lodi” had halted at Bhumsi, when on his way to attack 
Delhi, with his Wazir Hamid Khin,when Sadr-nd-Din got into his 





service. Bahlol had no sooner become king of Delhi than he ra 
him his daughter ‘ij Murassa Begam in marriage in 1454 A.D, 
with, of course, a suitable dowry in a tract of land containing 120: 









large and 56 small villages. ‘Subsequently the Shaikh contracted a 
second wealthy marriage in the family of Bahram, the Bhatti chie 


of Kapirthala. He died at the age of 71 in 1515 A.D., leaving 
three sous, Isa, Hasan and Musa by the Lodi princess, and a daugh- 
ter” by the Bhatti lady, The present Maler Kotla family is descended 
from Isa, the descendants of Hasan being now merel halt | 
or attendants at the shrine of Sadr Jahin. Musa had died without 
heirs in the lifetime of his father. 


The death of Sadr-ud-Din gave rise to a series of disputes among 
his sons regarding the succession. These might haye ended in 
disaster had it not been for the interference of the Hakim or Subah 
of Miler, by whose order a portion of the estate was set aside and 
divided among the brothers, Isa, the eldest son, succeeding tothe | 
whole of the remainder. Henceforward they had no quarrels about 
their jdgirs. Husan left two sons Sulaiman and Mirza, fwhile 
Isa left a son, Muhammad Shih, who succeeded his father. 
One of the sons of Hasan killed the Siibah of Méler, and was 
for this act driven into exile and his estate confiscated, His — 
cousin Muhammad Shih was also involved in this punishment, a 
fate which threw him into the arms of the Rai of Sunpat. Mean- 
while Sher Shih had overthrown Humayun, whereupon Muh nmad — 
Shih borrowed a large sum. of the Rat and recovered his_ jagir 
by buying over the Sabah of Sirhind. He did not, however, alow 
his cousins to share in it, as they had contributed nothing to the — 





cost of its recovery, and they became dependent on the offerings 
at the shrine of Sadr Jalan. He died, leaving three sons, of whom 
Khwaja Mandad, the eldest, succeeded to his father’s estate in 1545, 





() "The title Badr-i-Jahan or Kizd-nl-Kozat, also called Sadr-nl-Islin, waa that of the 
chief offloer of justice at the Delhi Court cires 1300 A.D. reg 

(2) This tribatary is still tracenble, ite course being marked by the torrent whic {os 
betweet Malerand Kotl after beavy rain, | ; hich i Pace 

(1) Malik Bahlol Lodi was a nephew of Sultén Shih Lod who held the pargana of 
Bithind in jdgir ander the Emperors Mubérak Shab and Sayyid Kbitr, and succe se: 
a eT crepe H, 1., ¥, p. li. eran nee - 

it) Miler, EHndinys, Barnala, Phul, Mahrij, Langowal, 8: | E Chinkser, 7 
Amrcarh, Belian and Amloh are said to ee teen the 12 late ate aN Sake: 
Se i ae Tohina near Jakbul to a Réjpét family, where ber tomb 





al i i 
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Mater Korta Statz.] Warfare with the Sikhs. cParr A. 


his brothers only receiving a few villages for therr subsistence, which 
their descendants still possess. 


‘Khwaja Maudiid Khan had three sous, the eldest of whom was 
Fateh Muhammad, who succeeded his father. 


Fateh Muhammed Khan left one son, Biyazid Khan, who was 
- fifth in descent from Sadr Jabin." He was the first to considerably 
enlarge the family estates, and foun ied Kotla near M filer, in 1657. 
He frequented the Delhi court and received from the Emperor the 
parganas of Kadrabad and Nangdnwa in jdgir. He died in 1659, 
a e four sons, the eldest of whom, Firoz Khan, sueceeded as. Rais. 
_ Firoz Khan died in 1672. His eldest son, Sher Muhammad Khin, was 
a prominent general of his time. He served in the Bihir campaign 
and his services were rewarded by 4 jagir of 70 villages, one of which, 
Sherpur,” now in the Patisila “tate, he fortified. He also served in 
Badaun, aiding the imperial forces to suppress the revolt of Ahi 
Muhammad, the Rohilla. In his days began that incessant warfare 
with the Sikhs, under the Guriis Tegh Bahddar and Gobind Singh, 
which endured until quite modern times, and by which the State of 
Miler Kotla was almost annihilated. Sher Muhammad himself was, 
however, successful in opposing the rising power of the Sikhs, for 
he defeated the Guré Tegh Bahidur at Chamkaur in a desperate 
fight in which his brother Khizr Khan and Nahar Khan, his nephew, 
were killed, In this battle the Guri was captured and sent asa 
isoner to Delhi under an escort sierkuBed by Sher Muhammad's 
son, Ghulim Hussain. The sons of the Gurii also were all captured 
on this occasion (except one who escaped to Bagrifin, where he died 
‘of his wounds) and subsequently put to death at Sirhind, despite the 
remonstrances of Sher pra aearad who thereby earned the gratitude 
of the Gurd. In return for his services to the empire Sher Muhammad 
recerved the iléga of Khaméno in fief, and at his death in 1712 the 
State comprised the 13 pargands of Bahlolpur, Khizrabid, Khamano, 
Isru, Pail, Dhamot, Amloh, Bhadson, Kapirgarh, Nanginwa, 
Sherpur, Balian and Maler. 


The next Rais, Ghulim Hussain Khan, wasa timid man, of a 














CHAP. I, EB: 
Historv. 


simple and peaceable disposition. He, in his lifetime, excluded his ~ 
sons from the chiefship, for what was considered to be pusillani- 


mity, and installed his brother Jamil Khin on the throne. He 
himself abdicated and took a small jdgir of five villages, called 
Panjgirdin, for his expenses. 

Jamal Klin was a great chief in his day and the ancestor of 
‘all the ruling family and the leading jagirddrs im the State of the 
present day. Shortly after his accession he became engaged in a 
guerilla warfare with the neighbouring Sikh chiefs, and encountered 
the Raja of Patidla at Sanghera ina sharp fight, in which, though at 





(1) Le in wise said that Bayasid Khan received tne tithe of Nawab from the Emperor, 
(2 lia name was Habibwal, but he re-named it Sherpur, 
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CHAP.I, B. first victorions, he was defeated, his force taking to flight on seeing 

History. some of their leaders killed in an ambuscade. He tl us lost the: 
5 ~~ Sanghera tdya in paryana Balian, including Hé ifya, rhich 
Ala Singh made his capital. In 1747, however, he received a 

letter from Ahmad Shab, Durrani, requesting him to disps rse the 

Sikh forees, which were gathering in the counti y between tle 
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and Sirhind, and he accordingly sent a force under his son, ¥ 


eat Pil = 
defeated the Sikhs and pursued them as far as Samad. For this — 
service Ahmad Shih gave him a robe of honour, but some time 
after this event he allied himself with the Rai of Raikot in a 
demonstration against Ali Singh, the Rija of Patidla, and was 
signally defeated near Barnila He thus lost this town, but soon — 
after he took possession of Michhiwira and Riipar. a + 
Upon Ahmad Shiih’s departure from India, Adfna Beg seized 
the opportonity to form an alliance with the Sikhs and take 
possession of Rtipar. Jamal Khin went to expel the insurg it 
from that place and he attacked it at the head of ‘his: roops, 
it was strongly fortified and offered a stubborn resistance. Duri 
ul the siege Jamil Khiin was killed by a bullet. oi aes 


bs ___ He left five sons, the eldest of whom, Bhfkan Khim, became 
Rais. He seems to have been a temporiser, alternately a friend 
Of the Sikhs ard"! of Ahmad Shsh Durréni From the latter 
he received the right to coin in his own name, and. during his 
sojourn in India, defeated the Sikhs at Rohfra and recovered 
certam villages which they had wrested from him. But after 
Ahmad Shil’s departure the Sikhs returned tothe attack, and _ 
ae Bhikan Khiin, being worsted in a skirmish with Amfr Singh at 
= Kaili(jliir near Simins, was retreating on Kotla, when he was shot 
BY from behind while d) inking from a well by a Sikh villager. This 
occurred in 1763. 


) Lf Li..* i , ; ian J 
4 _ Bhikan Khan left two sons, Wazir Khin and Fateh Khan, 
’ who were infants. His brother, Babiidur Khan, sueceeded him. 

| This chief's reign wag » series of disasters. His < rogance | 


made him obnoxious to the Kotla Afghins, and the State none se: j 


‘ 
| 


was in the hands of Bhikan Khin’s widow, so that his troops ae 
remamed unpaid. — tut though deserted hy all, his nifiuan tere q 
kinsmen, Bahidur Khan, offered a stubborn resistance to the 
Sikhs, whose superior forces alone enabled them to overrun the 
: whole State, save a strip of territory round Kotla itself. The 
re met his death in an engagement with the Sikhs at Jhal in 
a 4s 
Bahédur Khan also left two sons, Himmat Khin and Daler 
Khan, who succeeded to their father’s estate, but aguir | the chief- | 
(1) He conferred the villnoes of bec... ce --aPeaeeeeree —. . 
lt Wald that aur Kida, at drat air gaanito, easepea sb throne 
on bubalf of Wasit Khan 8* Pewarded him aaan usurper, and retained ‘the trens 
() Deler Ebin adopted Shinism, .< 
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‘Mater Kora Stars.) Battle with Patidla. — Parr A. 


ship went to the eldest surviving brother, Umr Khan.” He 
attempted to recover the villages taken by the Sikhs, and fought a 
battle at Tibba with his neighbour Rija Amr Singh of Patiila. The 


 eontest was carried on with varying results, until the Rai of 


‘Réikot intervened, and a treaty was effected by which the Raja 


| agreed to restore 116 villages to Umr Khin, but he only actually 


itored 74. Nevertheless, after this treaty, Umr Kluin maintained 





; friendly relations with the mn Asad-nllih Khan, the fourth 





ther, next became Rais." He continued to live amicably with 


oh Réja Amr Singh of Patiila, and during that rulers invasion of 






Sialba sent his troops to assist the Sikhs and thus cemented the 
jance between the States. 

ez On his death in 1782, Ati-u-llih Kliuin™ the last of the five sons 

of Jamal Khiin, succeeded him. His reign wes one of continuous 


war, but he held his own with some success. The valiant -irddr 


Chuhar Singh of Bhadaur seized Kanganwal and Ati-ullth Khiin, 


: fought and recovered it. Soon afterwards Diwin Nanu Mal was 





smissed from his office in Patiila and took refuge in Kotla, where 


| he proceeded to instigate Atd-ullah Khin to declare war on his old 
master, alleging that his treasury was empty and his subjects ripe 


for revolt. Ati-ullah Khin accordingly attacked the Raja of 
Patidla at Khanpur, but was defeated. Nénu Mal soon after died 
im 1792, at Kotla. The Bedi Sihib Singh now preached a holy 
“war against the Kotla Afghins, as killers of kine, and attacked 
‘Mailer with a large force. Atéd-ullah Khin made a gallant resist- 





* anee, but, being unable to hold the town, he retreated into Kotla, 


which was more strongly fortified, and despatched messengers to 
the Rija of Patiala for assistance. The Raja's troops were encamped 
at Amrgarh, but before they reached Miler Kotla, the Bedi, who 
had recetved a bullet-wound in the siege, withdrew his troops and 


retired across the Sutlej. 


By 1788, the Mahrattas had become predominant in_ that 
part of the country which lies between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 
"They were gathering strength under Sindhia, when the Briti 

first defeated them at Laswiri in 1803, and again General Lake's 


forees gave them under Holkar« crushing defeat in 1809, In 
General Lake’s campaign against Holkar, Até-ullah Khiin jomed 


the British forces with all his troops and followers, and continued 
with them till the victory of Luswiri was complete and the 
English had become the paramount masters of the cis-“utlej 

~ In 1808 anjit Singh, having deprived Raikot of the last shred 
of independence and divided the yillages of that State between 





(1) Tt is maid that Umer only succeeded tothe goardianship of Wazir Kbin, bot subse. 
‘quently asarped the throne: while Bahadur Khin's soca only succeeded to their father’s 
private estates because he was not de jure Nawab or Rafa, 
2) Or guardian of © ! 


1o0f Wasir Khin, 
() As guardian of Waair Khdn, it is anid. 


CHAP. 1. B. 
History. 


L724 A.D, 


6 Kotla threatened by 
Mauer Korea Srave.] Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 





“? 


CHAP:1. B. Jind, Nibha and other chiefs, turned towards Kotla and demanded ‘i 
-— a Idkch and » half of rupees as the price of his non-intervention. 


Hisi1y- two-thirds of this sum were paid at once. For the remainmg 
Rs, 50,000, five villages") were mortgaged to the Maharaja, who, + 
despite the remonstrances of Sir C. Metcalfe, established military 


posts which were subsequently removed by Sir D.' ichterlony. Ranjit 
Singh had also left his Tahsildars and Thanedars ty recover the 








money, but in 1810 the State came under British protection, and \ 
the Sikl) officials were removed. When Ranjit Singh came to 
Miler Kotla, Wazir Khan lnid his claim before Sir C. T. Metealte 5 


the British envoy, who told him that he could not interfere as the 
treaty with Mahahrija Ranjit Singh had not yet been signed. 
After the treaty of 1809, and the British proclamation of @ pro- ~ 
tectorate over the Cis-Sutlej] territory, Wazir Khan laid his ela j 
formally before Sir David Ochterlony declaring that he was the 
rightful heir, but being an infant at his father, Nawib Bhikan | 
Khan's death, his uncles had usurped his rights. The c ase was ° 
pending when Atd-ulla Khan died in 1810, and his son Rahmat 
Ali Khin claimed the Rais ship. But the rights of Wazir Kika ote 
were upheld and he was made Nawib. = ae 


Atthe same time the British Government directed that the 
law of primogeniture should in future apply.” Wazir Khin led 
an uneventful life. He assisted Sir D. Ochterlony with supplies 
and transport in the Gurkha war, snd his son, Amir Khan, served 
with a small contingent at the siege of Malaun in 1814. Wazir 
Khén, dying in 1821, was succeeded by his son, Amir Khan, who ~ 
himself led a contingent force to serve in the first Kabul war of 
1859, and fought on the side of the British at Mddki and Ferozshah, 
receiving in recognition of h’s services™ the villages of Maherna- 
Rastilpur and Fatehpur Chhanna with the title of Nawab. He sent 
another contingent to help the British in the second Gurkha 
campaign. He died in April 1846 and was succeeded by his son, 
Mahbib Ali Khén, better known as Sube Khén. Like his Sikh 
neighbours, he was on the side of the British inthe Mutinyof — 
1857 and did good service at Ludhiina accompanied by the other — 
Kotla Khins. He died in November 1859, 


His son, Sikandar Ali Khfn, seems to have spent allhis time 
in quarelling with his relatives He had two sons, both of whom 
died young. 

Sikandar Ali Khin then nominated Tbrihim Ali Khan, the 
eldest son of Diliwar Ali Khin, as his heir, in pursuance of the 
right of adoption conferred on him by the British Government in — 














(1) Lebra, Pobir, Jhamat, Kulabr and Janghora. 
(2) Waafr Khda's brother, Forch Kbén, beld a separate jdgi. His branch ended w 
Yakab Al Khan, who bronght a mavict, Abddr Rabim, from Réjkot to teach Arabic in 
Maler Kola, and thos atoned for the debauchery which cansed his early douth, ay ae 

(3) In 1824 bis troops also suppressed the Akélis, who bad committed a m ai weaned 





Arrangements during the 7 
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1861. The present Nawab, Muhammad [brahim Ali Khan, is CHAP.1, B- 


Khar 

In 1866 a council, consisting of Munshi Kanhaya Lal, Qazi 
Ghulim Sarwar and Saraj-ul-Haq, was «appointed by Government 
to adjust the claims of Jamal Khin’s descendants inter se, and also 
those of their servants.. In this same year a salute of 9 guns was 
conferred by Government on Nawab Sikandar Ali Khan and his 
SUCCESSOrS. 


In 1869 trouble arose between the Nawib and Ghulam 
Muhammad over an alleged mortgage of the village of Choong to 
the former. Bloodshed ensued, but the matter was eventually 
compromised. : 

Nawib Sikandar Ali Khin was present at the Viceregal 
darbar of 1869, held in honour of the late Amir Sher Ali Khan of 
Kabul, and next year went to Lahore to have an audience with 
His Royal Highness the !uke of Edinburgh. ° 


On the death of Nawib Sikandar Ali Khan im 1871, the line 
of Bhikan Khin ended, and Ibrihim Ali Khdn, his adopted son, 
succeeded him at the age of 14, his claim being formally recognised 
by Government in 1872. Mr. Heath, an officer of the Punjab Com- 
mission, was appointed Superintendent of the State during his 
minority. A year after his accession, te, in 1872, the fanatic 
Kikés attacked Kotla, killing some townspeople and plundering 
houses. After their withdrawal from Maler Kotla, they made for 
Patisla territory, where they were captured and handed over to the 
Méler Kotla authorities, and they were executed by Mr. Cowan, 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiina, under orders of Mr. Forsyth, 
Commissioner and Agent of Ambéla. 


The Nawib Muhammed Ibrahim Ali Khan was invested with 
full power in 1875. The pernicious custom-whereby every scion of 
the honse gota share of the State with full rights,—fiscal, judicial and 
administrative over it,—was discontinued during the reign of the 
Nawab and a new rule laid down by the Britis Government, whereby 
the Nawib alone was permitted to exercise judicial and executive 
powers within the State territory. The old Khin, Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan, was, however, allowed to continue to exercise for life the 
judicial functions he bad enjoyed during the rule ofthe late Nawib. 
<hin Ghulém Muhammed Khiin died on the 3rd of May 1878, and 
his sons then ceased to exercise any judicial or revenue powers in 
their jdgirs. The status of the Khawanin, the members of Jamal 
Khjin’s family, was modified in the last settlement, and further 
modified by tiie Government in 1599 on their filmg an appeal 

against the State in 1996. They have now no control whatever 
even in their own villages, and are all mere jdgtrddrs under the 
suzerainty of the Nawab. 








us the great-grandson of Até-ullah Khan, the fifth son of Jamal  yistory. 
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Mater Korta Srate.] NawébVbrahim Ali Khan. 
CHAP. I, B. The improvements made by this Nawdb were :-— i 
History. (I) Seven schools were established in the State—two in 
Kotla and five in different villages. these only 
one, at Miler Kotla, still exists. bs 


(2) A charitable dispensary was established in Kotla. | 
(3) Two new metalled roads were constructed in the State 
territory, towards Nabha wnd Sangrir. Metalled — 
roads and drains were also made in the capital, "aoe 
In 1877 the Nawib was invited to the Imperial assemblage 
at Delhi, and honoured with wn additional salute of two guns as a 
distinction personal to himself on the occasion of the proclamation 
of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of India, “i 
In 1878, at the reqnest of the Nawab, Government sanctioned 
a contingent of 220 Infantry and 60 Cavalry which was equipped 






for Frontier service. Khiin Sthib Indyat Ali Khin, brother o the 
Nawab, was attached to the staff of General Sir John Watson asan 
Aide-de-Camp to represent the Maler Kotla State The State also 
supplied a number of transport animals for the British forces on 
their departure to, and return from, Kabul. In 1880, the Nawab. 
was invited to attend the Viceregal darhdr held at Lahore. Two 
years afterwards, he attended the Viceregal darhdr of Riipar, held 
on the 24th November, to celebrate the opening of the Rtipar 
Canal. 

The Nawib had three sons, Sdhibaidis Ishig Ali Khan, 
Ahmad Al Khan, and Jafar Ali Klin, of whom the eldest died in 
1884 at the age often. The death of this son, followed closely 
by the death of the Begam, affected the Nawab’s reason and he 
withdrew from worldly affairs. ‘The State had then to be placed 
under the management of a Superintendent by Government, and 
this arrangement lasted up to 1903, when Séhibzida Ahmad Ah 
Khan, the heir apparent, took charge of it from the Hon'ble the — 
Nawib of Loharu, the last Superintendent. The young Nawab is a 
well educated and promising youth. During the regime of the Court 
of Wards the following four Superintendents managed the State 
affairs :— 

(1) Kazi Ahmad Shih from 17th April 1885 to 13th Sep- 
tember 1886, 

(2) Mr. G. E. Wakefield, the retired Deputy Commissioner 
of Ludhiina, from 19th February 1887 to 17th 
August 1889, 

(3) Khén Bahédur Mirza Agha Muhammad from 18th August 
1889 to Ist January 1893, ~~ Se 

(4) Council from Ist January 1898 to Ist May 1893, ~ 

5) The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad, Khén 

. Bahadur, K.O.L E., Chief of Lohtru, from Ist May : 

1893 to lst January 1903. ge 


+ 


Arrangements during Sree 
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The period of his 10 years’ Superintendentship is remarkable CHAP.I, B. 
for a number of improvements such as the construction of the Ludh- History. 
tina-Dhari-Jakhal Railway and the organization of the company of 
Imperial Service Sappers in 1894. The corps saw first service in 
the Tirah Expedition of }897-98 aud was again on active service 
in the Ghats Cempaica of 1900-01. 


Sabibzida Ahmad Ali, Khin Bahddur, the heir-apparent of the 
State, was invited by Government to attend the Coronation Darbér 
of Delhi to represent his father, the present Nawab. While st 
Delhi, he took over charge as administrator from the Nawab of 
Loharn on Ist January 1903, but officially at Miler Kotla on 22nd 
January 1903 and began to conduct the State administration. 


From the Ist February 1905, the Séhibzida has been made 
Regent of the State. He was invited to Lahore on the occasion 
of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales in November 
1905. 


He married the cousin of the Nawib of Rimptir in 1903. A 
son, Sahibzdda ITitikhir Ali Khan, was born cf this marriage in 
“ 1904. Another son, who died, was born of the first Begam 
in 905, ; 
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CHAP. LB THE GENEALOGY OF THE RULING FAMILY OF TER MALER 
— KOTLA STATE. 
RHEIKH St a4 Fane Janis, 
es 
Sheikh len Bheikh Hasan, 
— Shab, 


echo! ar +4 


Khawije Mandud, Two other sons, 
{ 





—| 


ir | 
Fateh =e OTE Ehban, Two others 
| 
1, Bayazid EK hin. 
| " 





ee 














i ; | 
2. Firoz Khan. Four others, 
8. Soup Mvsawwan Kady. 
ir Sie 
he, . Aereane 
4. G@avidw Hoes Kus. 6, Jawat Kaan. Six other eona, 
; | ' [ 
——$— — .. = P 7 . a T 
Kuk: 6 Uxa Kus 9. Aas fotiasaseume 
Beamuaw Kuds, 7, Bauapun Kndx, 6 Uma Knax, 9. Agapuna, » ATa-U1 
6, ae 1763-60. 1768-78. Kudn, 1778-53, | oat es 
| | 1782-1810. 
; Lo | Husain Ali Khév, Muhammed Ait | 
11. Warn Fata Khin, = " 
E 10-21. She eer, 
puke; | Sultin Rhian, Torrabas Bhan. , | 
;— 











] sch iaaid , 
‘ai zolie. Kale Fain é | a | I 
Fe! Khin Télab|  Rabmnt Ali Faia Ali, Imam Ali, 
Khan, d 1862. | 
‘ on  *Sarfaria All, 








Vékab ali, 


2 Amin Kunin, 1691-45. feat i 
13, AMIR ES | Mohammad Dilkwar - Saadat Ali Khan, 
18, Bubs Khan, 1646-50, Ali Khan, @, 1961. 


—_— —— —_ = 











14 Bikandar Ali Kbén fa wee 
1659-71. ak: 
Himmat Khan. Daler Ehan. 

| | 
PURE I Gholim Muhammad 
Rustam Ali Faiz Ali. Khas, d. 1678, 


= eed 


F 





| re | i 
Ahein Ali Khao, Bagir Ali, Mohammed Ali. Znlfikdr Ali, Yoeaf Ali, 
— a] 








Tr os Nidmat Ali 
Mohsan Ali = Ubein Ali. Mubammad Khan. 
Khan, 4, 1888. Nagi, ) 
Py, a | 
| 16. MunaMuan inaduiu =©6-Mubammad 





ah ati Ew, 1871, Indyat Alf Kha 
Ghaus ahswieed, Roshan Ali, | Khan, 
| Muhammad Abadalla 


Khan, d. 1889, 
Isbak Ali Khén,  SabibsAda Ahmad Muhamm ; 
d, 1854, Ali Khan, 6, 168), Al ee 





Eyre | 
Gibibrida Mehdi AliKbin,  Sdhibzada Iftikhés 
b.1005,d.1905. == AN Khan, }, 1804, 
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| Part A. 


The coins of the Maler Kotla chiefs extend over the following 


reigns :— 


Rais Bhiken Khan, A, D. 1761-63, reigned 2 years. 


Rais Bahddor Khan, 1763-68, 
Ratfs Umr Khan, 1768-78, 
Rais Asdd-nllah Khin, 1778-82, 
Rais Ata-ullah Khan, 


Rais Wazir Khan, 1809-21, 
Nawab Amir Khiin, 1821-45, 
Nawab Sube Khan, 1845-59, 


Newab Sikandar Ali Khan, 1*59-71, 


Fi 


FF 


5 
10 

4 
at 
12 
o4 
14 
12 


RF 


Another account differs somewhat from the above :-— 


Nawab Bhikan Khan, A. D, 
Khan Sahib Bahddur Khaéo, _,, 
3 Ehaén Sahib Umr Khan, + 
4. Khan Sahib Asdd-ullah Khan, ,, 
5 
6 


Les 


Khan Sahib Ata-ollah Khan, _,, 
Nawab Wazir Khan, al 
7. Nawaéb Amir Khan, Py 
§. Nawib Mahbib Ali Khan, . 
9%. Nawdb Sikandar Ali Khan, _,, 
1-; Nawéb Ibrahim Ali Khin 


The coins of all the chiefs from Bhikan Khan are found 
State. There is no great difference in type except that the 


[754-61, reigned 7 years. 


1761-66, 
1766-79, 
1779-83, 


1783-1811, 


1811-21, 
1921-45, 
1845-59 
1859-71, 


Fo 


Fi 


ry 


wi 


oF 


5 
13 
4 
28 


lu 


24 
14 
12 


1871 to present time. 


coins are better cut, and a little larger and heavier, 


ws 


in th® 
oldegt 


eae 

'- ye 
# | a | - “e 
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CHAP. I. C. Section C.—Population. tee 
Population. Miler Kotla has « density «f 464 to the square mile—a fone 
Density, Which is only exceeded in the Punjab Native States by Kapurthala. 


i Toble 8 Although Miler Kotla lias no irrigation, it slightiy exceeds — udhidna 
in density , Ludhiina showing 463 persons to the square mile. 


aieges gond There is only one town, Maler Kotla, in the State, Ofa total 
“Table 7 of population of 77,506, the town accounts for 21,122, while the rural 
Part 8. population is 56,584, 


There are 115 villages im an area of 167 square miles. The 
occupied houses number 17,051, of which the town claims 4,987 
and the villages 12,064. 


Growth of The population at the last three censuses is shown in the 
Pore 6 of 1881 ©... ~—..,- 71.05, margin.” ‘The increase since 1891 is thus 
Part B. set. 78755 1,751. As, however, the town of Miler Kotla 

| re ae 7 oe 


han deere: sed by 652 in the same period the 
rural increase im the State is really 2 383. 


Migration. The following table shows the effect of migration on the 


‘ Nae population of the Maler Kotla State according to the Census of 
1901s — 






Persoua, 





nee lle 




















IMMIGRANTS, | 
1, From within the Punjab and. North-West Fron. | 16,512 4.901 
tier Province. 
2 From the reet of Asia including India... fs suo | eo]. 
Total immigrants ,,, — 418911 ere) marry. 
EMIGBANTs, 
1, Towithin Puy Ponjab and North-West Frontier 21,601 6,049 
2. To ihenut rest of Indim re = Se ™ 26 25 
Total emigrants ee ty ahaa Sf 6.074 
Excess of emigrants over immigrants ... ) 2716 | L752 











The bulk of the 
immigration is from 
the Districts aoe 
States and] revinces 
in India noted i in 
the margin, | 





District or Siate, 





codhieee, 6,276 
Patidia, 5.40) ... 
Nadbha, 2,008 


Jullundur, 182 .. sm 













| Distriet or State| Males, Females, 
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The emigra- CHAP. Le. 


tion is mainly Population. 
to the Districts 


——— 





Earn] : Patiala .. “sss 5242 and States noted pon Beer 
Ambéla . Ndbhea ... : 728 morons Hees 
maliiatcs sind in the margin. 
Ludbidnn hentb Colony .. ay 
ail 
eee ee 4) 











The State fii loses 2716 














2716 souls b Gis migration and its net 
interchanges of population 


| | :; "ae l et io ‘ 7 ca ‘ 
Poids em toro + one «with the Districts, States 
Nabha ~— S51 and Provinces in India 
» = 2,051 tala 
Perocepor * — ‘ea which mainly affect ita 
Chengh © “7 $y, Population are noted in 
> 948 
Taited “dbo IP Agra and ‘Oudh | + 4 the margin. 
in oF lous by intra-Provincinl migration. 
een migration of 1801 shows that Méler Kotla 
1901. Leal lost. by intra. Provincial mi- 
a le gration alone 3,089 souls in 
real — 3089 | 46059 1901 or 10,048 more than in 





“Loss by intra-[mperial migration. 
L9o1. 


Tutal on 2,718 





The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great 


detail in Table 10 of Part B. 


189). 


Taking the figures for intra- 
Imperial migration, i.e, those for 
migration in India both ‘within the 
Punjab and to or from other Pro- 
el in India we have the marginal 

ata 


Age. 
Toble 10 af 
Fart B. 


The following statement shows the age distribution of 10,000 


pares 6 of both sexes :— 





Age period. 














1 = 
el SIC OU 


















Age poriod. Males. | Famales,|Persens, 





Infanta under 174 165 333 | 23 and under 30| 899 386 Tas 
1 and = under o4 45 103730 ,, » | 87 374 a7] 
ae 4 128 Loe 220) 86 ,, 40 | 2a0 261 £41 
s A 113 107 | 220] 40 , . #5) 382) ga7 719 
4 m o a9 | 114 23/45 , 4 50] 284 1460 ae4 
cS E GOS G12 | 1,810] 60 ,, » 38| 204 £30 
0 ,, » 18) G58) $48 | 1,206) 55, 60 120 197 
1b, » 20) 616] 874] 890] 60 and ever 401 Ta) 


j 
* 
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CHAP. I, C. The average of births in the quinquennial period, 1896—1900, 

1 oY ad was 2415 per sii of ae ) 
“rep A . Po | population ; whereas the 
on Ace deci Males. |Fomales.| Tol’ British territory of the 
atime —————--——| | _Puninh returned 41 per 
“Birth-rate, 1898 0... = | 1852 | TOO | Oe 6S mille in the same period: 
IB a ra ORY $41 1938 This probably shows that 
0 Cl ees | teoe | ever the system of registration 
| | —- -- ———|——._ inthe State is imperfect. 
Quinguonnial avernge ... | 1048 | 1007 | “15° The marginal table pives 


————— Sass = the annual figures by sexes. 























aa The average death-rate in the same period was 16°04 per mille 
tested ___— of the population as against 
: a Males \Fe ] | Total $24 in the Punja, an- 
Year. Biles, | Fema ial | Al. nehae proof of imperfect 
————— | seregistration., ‘he figmnes: 
es em sl asst | asey by sexes are given in the! 
i698 sw | SOO | BTS | 18 TMATgIN. 
mis hae yee 
ms | Plague appeared in the. 
Quinquennial average ... | L715) | 1404 Lei State in 1901-02, and in 
—[—————S—S—=aaa™ that year there were 2,217 
cases and 1,798 deaths. In 1902-03 there were 2,098 eases and 
1,884 deaths, The disease re-appeared in 1903-04, No inoculations: 
have been performed. 




















it 16 of The number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is shown 
Pot B, below:— 








Cexsvs oF— 181 
ALL RELIGIONS iy “pee 

¢ Hindds 
Tees a | Sin as 


The marginal table 
shows the number of 
females to every 4,000 
males under five years 
of age in the census of 
1901. 
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Of the agricultural population of the State over four-6fths, or 
$1 per cert., are Sikh or Hindu Jats; the remaining fifth com- 


prises Muhammadan Hiajptits, found chiefly in the northern part 
of the State; Gujars, Kambohs, in the immediate vicinity of the 
capital ; Rains and a few Sayyid cultivators. The non-ag: icultaral 
population is made up of Pathaus, the dominant race, and other 
castes as noted below :— 


Banias, of the Agarwal sub-caste, comprising the following 


gts — 
1, Gur. 4, Metal. 7. Mangal. 
2. Goyal. 5, Mansal. 8. Sengal, 
3. Jindal. i. Kaéneal. 9, Tail. 


Aroras, of the Utraidhi and Dakhana groups, which in this 
State form endogamous sub-castes; Bhabras, Sundrs, of the Tank 
and Mair sub-castes ; Jhiwars, Chhimbas, Nais, Kumbars, of the 
Mibr and Bagri sub-castes; Sayyids, Sheikhs, Mughals, Ranots, 
Khojas, Kohelas, recent settlers in the State, and Nats. 


Himmat Khan and Daler Khin succeeded to the estate of their 
father Bahadur Khan in 1768. Daler was only distingmshed for 
his adoption of shia tenets, and he was attacked in a procession 
by the Sunnis, after which he refrained from any open profession 
of that faith. Ghulim Muhammad, the son of Daler Khan, was 
also a Shia. He died in 1877, leaving five sons and a_ heavily 
encuwhbered estate. His sons succeeded him in this and it was 
placed under the Nawab. Two of his sons Muhammad Ah and 
Zulfiqay Ali were educated at the Government Wards’ Institute, 
Ambala. 

Himmat Khiin’s son Rustom Al was left m charge of Maler 
Kotla in 1857, while the Nawab and other Kotla chiefs were at 
Ludhiana and displayed courage and resource in the emergency. 
With the scanty force available le placed himself in front of the 
only unbarricated gate of the town and opposed a mutinous regi- 
ment which marched through the State on tts way to Delli, forcing 
it to pass on without assaulting the town. His cousin Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan was at Ludhiina where he received a seditious 
letter from one Idu Shab, a Sufi, saying he baddreamt that the 
British were to be overthrown. ‘l'bis led to the execution of the Vakil 
of Muhammad Khan together with that of the Sufi and others, and 
the jdyirs of Rustam Ali and Ghulim Muhammad were for a time 
sequestrated. In 1865 Rustam Ali died without issue and lis jagir 
reverted to Ghulam Muhammad, | 

 _Rahmat Ali and his two brothers succeeded to the jdgir of thei’ 
father Ra’js Atté-ullah Khan on his death in 1809, Inthe Gurkha 
war of 1518 Rahmat Ali sent a force under Sube Khan to assist the 
British troops and 4 years later his brother Faiz Ali Khin, a man 
of stalwart stature, was employed against the Bhattis. Faiz Ah 
also commanded an irregular contingent in the Bartpur campaign of 
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1826, when he was entrusted with the task of maintaining order 
in the Adik pargana and keeping a watch on Madu Singh. Later 
op Rahmat Ali at the instance of the British Agent at Ludhianz 

sent a small force to assist im repelling Phula Singh Akali-who had 
crossed the Sutle] with Sirdir Partab Singh. In 1846 he furnished 
a contingent of 700 horse and foot under his son Dilawar Al, This 
force served under Lieutenant Lake at Mudki and Firozshah till the 
end of the wat. Rahmat Ali himeelf remained at Kotla to assist 
the passage of the Hritish troops through his territory and to 
reassure the people. With the Rai of Raikot he was employed to 
garrison Latala, a Nabha village, the Raja of which State was en- 
camped at Upoki. Towards the close of his life he laid claim to 
the jégir of Yaktb Al, greut-nephew of Ra’is Wazir Khan, and 
taking umbrage at the rejection of his wholly inadmissible claim 
went to Celeutta where he died in 1852. He left two sons Dilawar 
Khin wand Saadat Ali, and Rahmatgarh, a village founded by him, 
perpetuates bis name. His early death was a loss tothe State as he 
was a thorough soldier, strict im religious observances and a good 
manager of his estate. [His son Dilawar Ali Khan succeeded to his 
jdgir. Av accomplished Persian and Arabic scholar he served at 
Ludhiana with all his reteiners in 1857 and died in 1861, leaving two 
sons, the elder of whom Ibrahim Ali Khin became Nawib in 1871. 





CHAPTER Il.—ECONOMIC. 


Section A—Agriculture. 

The State was treated at settlement: as an Assessment Circle, and CHAP.IT A. 
there are not sufficient differences in so small a tract to justify sub- , grigattace =" 
division. 

__ Of the total area, 513,404 bighds kachcha, 87 per cent. 1s  Boilu 
cultivated, of the remaining 13 per cent., 6 per cent. being uneul- 
_turable waste, and 7 per cent. culturable, of which th or 1 per 
cent. is reserved a3 birs by the State or its jdgirddrs. 


The State contains four distinct classes of soil :-— 





) ((1) Dikar, a hard loam, heavy and low-lying. 
- {3} Rausli, or light loam. Loams. 

) | (3) Bhur, or sand, li¢ht and high-lying. | * 

Ht es Pilak, an inferior yellowish sandy loam, Sandy soils, 


Of these the Diikar is considered the best but there is not much 
of it. It requires an abundant rainfall, and then yields splendid 
crops. During years of scanty rain, however, the crops on it are 
the poorest, ausli, the commonest soil in Kotla and tho bost 
adapted to the rainfall, is really Dikar with an’ admixture of sand. 
Tt is easily worked and with an average amount of rain yields good 
crops. On the whole taking the result of a number of years the 
average yield of these two soils is about the same. 


The proportion of loam to sandy soil js nearly 2to1l. Bhur 
may be further sub-divided into two classes: (I) when the sand de- 
posit is not deep and has a sub-soil of good loam, it is easily plough- 
ed, retains the moisture well and bears good crops, even with 

. moderate rainfall: (IT) when the layer of sand is deep, gram and 
, moth are the only crops which thrive, and jowdr, charri, etc., will 
_ lot grow. 
Bhar and Pilak are inferior soils and exist to a large extent. in 
many villages especially the western ones. Here as elsewhere in 
the Punjal up-lands the Bhur is formed out of the Rausli itself 
when much tilled. The sand is silted up, leaving the clay particles 
behind. Irrigation restores the clay and large tracts of Bhur thus 
become Rausli or even Dakar. 

_ Pilak is really Bhur with a sub-soil of yellowish clay, whence 
its name. About 30 per cent. of the total area is Bhur op Pilak. 

_ The irrigated soils are classed as nidi or khdlis. The former _ Irrigated 
lies immediately around the village-site and is heavily manured, — 
yielding two, or even three, crops a year. The latter adjoins the out. 
lying wells and is only slightly manured, yielding but a single crop. 
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At the time of settlement only 16 per cent. of the cultivation 


was irrigated from wells. There is no other irrigation. 


On unirrigated land the dofasla dosala system of cultivation 
invariably obtains—land is ploughed for a whole year, and then a 


Kharif and Rabi are taken in succession. Of irrigated land, almost 


the whole nidi is double-cropped, while the khdlts 1s devoted almost 


exclusively to wheat. 


On unirrigated land the cropping is very simple. The Kharif 
consists altogether of jowdr or charri mixed with moth or mung, 
and the Rabi of mixtures of gram with wheat or barley, with sarson 
in lmes at mtervals. 


The principal irrigated crops are maize and cotton in the 
Kharif and wheat in the Rabi; the other grains in the Rahi bemg 
chiefly barley and other zabti fodder crops like metha, senjht, carrots, 
etc., exceps in Kotla and Maler where Arain tenants grow garden 
crops on a large scale. The nidi soil is heavily manured for maize 
and cotton and then after these are cut slightly manured again fol 
the Rabi. Maize is almost always followed by wheat or barley, 
and cotton by some of the fodder crops already mentioned, % 





Of the total population 37,907 are returned as agricultural; 


the incidence of land per head of the total population is 1°2 acres, 


The State was never surveyed until 1889, and consequently 1 
is impossible to trace the increase in cultivation. At present, how- 
ever, cultivation has evidently-reached its limit as 8/7 per cent. of 
the total area is under cultivation and 6 per cent, uneculturable, 
while the remainder is quite inadequate for pasturage and unlikely 
to be further reduced. The Settlement Officer reported that as A 
general rule the villages were badly off. No. stores of grain or 
straw were to be found, and the villagers were heavily in debt, 
The settlement, however, has reduced the assessment and the condi- 
tion of the people is better now than it was in 1890, 





Sales and mortgages are forbidden except with the consent of 
the Nawib. Sales are very rare, but mortgages with possession 
exist to some extent. The mortgagor makes over his land 


rarily to the mortgagee for cultivation, the mortgagee being record. a 


The Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loans Acts are not 
in force; but the State grants leans to the samindars for agri- 
cultural purposes, such as construction of new wells, repair of old 





ones and purchase of bullocks. The works are superintended by 
the State and care is taken that the money is spent for the purpose. 
for which the loan is given. The 2 anata is liked by the people and — 
ising the money. The rate of 
interest charged is 6} per cent. per annum. The period of repay- 
ment allowed in the case of a loan for the construction of a well is 


no difficulty is experienced in rea 


- 


( 





t 


- 
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12 years and in the case of a loan for the purchase of bullocks CHAP-ILA 


2 years. 


An enumeration of cattle, ploughs, carts, etc., was made im 
1890. The plough cattle are of very fair breed, generally imported 
from Hissir and Sirsa and costing from Rs. 60 to 80 a pair. Well 
cattle also from Hissir and Sirsa cost Ks. 100 to 120. The number 
of horses and ponies is proportionately large, as many leading men 
have procured mares for breeding purposes. 


Cattle Fairs are held twice a year in Maler Kotla town, from 
the 20th to the 80th March and from the 10th to 20th October, 
They commenced two years ago and have already become large and 
important. The cattle come frum all the surrounding Districts 
and States, especially from Hissér and Amritsir. A considerable 
number of ponies are also brought for sale. The number of animals 
sold is about 1,800. Rewards are given by the State for the best 
exhibits in the different classes attending the Fair. 


One horse and one donkey stallion are kept by the State for 
breeding purposes. Some 25 mares are annualy covered, but the 
results of late years have not been good, For this reason, a new 
donkey stallion has been bought, and it is hoped that tne yield of 
mules will be greater. 


At the time of settlement in 1590 about 16 per cent. of the 
cultivation was irrigated. Wells are the only method of irrigation, 
The Bhatinda brane of the Sirhind Canal flows through the State 
but does not irrigate it (see above, p. 1). The Nawib of Loharu 
proposed that 8 rdibahds should be made in the State, one to 
wrigate 7 villages north of the Bhatinda branch: another from 
Mominébad to Panjgirain: and the third from Saraud to Ghanaur 
Kalin”, but no decision has yet been made. The total number or 
wells in use at the time of settlement was 1,151, of which 2 per 
eent. had more than two buckets each, about 27 per cent. two 
buckets each and the rest one. In 1903 the number of irrigauion 
wells had risen to 1,427. 


The average area irrigable by a single bucket well is 11 and 


by a double well 17 acres. Water is found at a depth yarying from 


13 to 89 feet, the average depth being about 24 feet. It is sweet 
throughout the State. Maize and cotton need to be watered every 
five or six days, while for wheat and the other Ral crops one 
Watering in 20 days is enough. There are tanks or ponds m 


almost every village. These are used by cattle and irigation 


from them is not feasible. There is no stream flowing through 
the State of sufficient size to repay the construction of a band. 


——— 








1) Irrigation Commission's Rep., p. 272, 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


At the time of settlement some 10 per cent. of the cultivated 
area was in the hands of tenants-at-will, 6 per cent. paying eash- 
rents, and 4 per cent. paying kind-rents. The most usual form of 
cash-rent is that at revenue rates, with, in some cages, a very light 
malikéna. But in a few cases a true cash-rent in a lump sum 18 
paid, and in these the average rate per kachcha ligha (3 of a pakke 
bigah), analysed according to soils, gave the results shown m the 


an margin. The /atdi-payimg tenants paid a 


a= | 


He a, p. * We ; era 
Nidichéht. ,, 2812 0 proportion of the produce, varying from ith 
Khdlie chahi ... X 611 (plus 4ths of the revenue) to one-half, both 
ikar, Ranali ; ; z sate | tn Sper 
Bhor, Pilak os 1 ofthe grain and straw. The most - 
Mixed 01410 yent was found to be 4rd of the grain, plus 
tang vis) rent was found to be grd of the grain, p 


ith of the straw, the kamins' dues not being 
as a rule deducted before division, though they were so deducted m 
all other cases. The value of the rent of a kachché bigha work od 
out to Rs, 2-3-6 on chdhi and As. 8-7 on bdardai. : 


Prices in Kotla rule much as they doin Ludhisna, and now 
that the two towns are linked up by the railway, the prices im one 
may be taken as the prices in the other. 





Section C.—Forests. 


The State contains no forest land except four small birs with 
a total area of 4,516 kucheha ligdha or 940 acres. One of these, 
1,599 Inghd@sim area, belongs to the Nawab and the remaining three 
to the collateral jagirddrs. They are preserved for fuel and grass 
and have been separately surveyed. In two of the birs there 18 a 
little cultivation, the tenants being entered as tenants-at-will. 


——— EE 


Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 


‘Lhe State contains no mines but there are kankar quarries m 
many of the villages. In Tahsil Miler Kotla, the best quarries are 
in villages Kup, Jitwilkalin, Mdler Kotla, Haidarnagar, Hatwa, 
and Akbarptra; in Tahsil Panjgiriin excellent kankar is obtamed 
in Ratolin Adanwil, Sengila, and Lachehha Baddi. The kankar 
quarried in Kup is the best, but it is everywhere good. The supply 
is more than suificient for the State roads, a certain amount being 
exported. | eS 


Pe 
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Sections BE. & F.—Manufactures and Trade. 


The hand-industries are the usual ones and there is little to 
‘note about them. The Hindu and Muhammadan ironsmiths of Maler 
Kotla and Rohera, however, make excellent household utensils and 
agricultural implements which are extensively exported to different 
parts of the Punjab. ‘The va// made in Miler Kotla is also famous. 
fention must be made of the Kotla paper which 1s largely ex port- 
ed. Jt is made by the people in their homes. No large factory 
for its manufacture exists. 


There is a small factory in the Town of Maler Kotla where all 
kinds of survey instruments are made. It employs about 20 hands. 
A new factory for cotton pressing, also in Miler Kotla commenced 
working in November of 1904. About 300 hands are employed in 
it. The wages given are for a man 6 annas, for a women 3 annas, 
and for a child 2 annas. The cotton is obtained for the most part 
in the State and is sent to Bombay and Kardchi for exportation. 
The cotton-seed is sold locally. 


English cloth, galt, and lime are imported: from Delhi, Amritsar, 
or Lahore; while grain, instruments of Survey, Kotla paper, and 
‘ron utensils are exported to Ludhiana, Bhatinda, Lahore and 
Patidla ; cotton is sent to Bombay or Karachi. 


Trade is confined to the town of Maler Kotla and the castes 
engaged in it are Banias and Khojas. All the exports and imports 
are conveyed by the Railway. 


=———— 


Section ¢.—Means of Communication. 

The Ludbiina-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway traverses the State with 
stations as Kup, Miler Kotla and Lacheha Baddi. The lime was 
constructed in 1900, at the cost of the Jind and Miler Kotla Dar- 

‘pars, the latter contributing ith of the cost, which amounted to 40 
lakhs. - 

Tho State has about $3 miles of metalled roads, the principal 
connecting Ludbiima with the town of Miler Kotla, whence it bifur- 
cates, one branch running to Nibha vid Bagrian, the other to 
Sangrir through Dhuri. A short road, 2 miles long, connects Maler 
K tla with Sherwani Kot. 


The chief unmetalled roads are as follows :-— 
From Miler Kotla to Panjgirdin a aaa ee 
From Méler Kotla to Kanganwal is as 6 
From Miler Kotla to Savand a « 5 
From Maler KotlatoKup  --- sé i 
From Kup to Panjgirain + vi or SA 
From Kup to Sarand TT) oo ae8 4 
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CHAP.ILH. There are two serais in the State, one opposite the railway 
Famine, Station of Miler Kotla and the other near the Moti Bazar in the 
_ Seraia and cry. . | 
ec An excellent Dik-Bungalow has been built near Maler Kotla 
| Part B, Railway Station. There are also two State Bungalows, in Dhiler 
Kalin and Panjgiriin. They are used by the officials when on tour, 
but permission to use them can be obtained from the State. 
Fost Ofces, The State contains 5 post offices with a postal telegraph office 
Pat B. ” at Miler Kotla (see table 51 of Part B). It bas never had stamps 
of its own. 


Section H.—Famine. 

The State is practically secure from famine on account of the 
number of its wells and the nature of the soil. There was great 
scarcity of food, however, in 1896 owing to drought. The State in- 
stituted numerous relief-works, such as making roads in Miler 
Kotla and Jamalpura, repairing the Ludhiina road, and constract- 
ing new village tanks. Money was also distributed to the poor. 
About Rs. 20,000 were spent on the relief-works and 4,000 men 
were employed on them, Revenue was suspended to the extent of 
Rs. 33,000 though it was all collected the following year. Rs, 3,000 
were given as fakavi for the purchase of bullocks. — 


=== 


CHAPTER IIL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A-—General Administration and Administrative 
Divisions. CHAP. 
The present form of administration. in the State has only been Ill, A. 
in existence since the end of 1905. The Nawib is the head of the General 
State and the following Departments are directly under him :— Adminis- 


a 


Home and Foreign offices, Revenue and Finance Department, | trative. 
Military Department, and the Judicial. Pehbencre 
tion, 


The Home and Foreign offices are in charge of the Home and = rome and 
Foreign Minister who 1s the most important official in the State, wos ign 


assisted by a Deputy. The Departments which make up the Home = 
and Foreign offices are shewn below :— 


Home Office. 


Public Works Department. Religion. 
Medical Department. Police. 
Public Instroction. Tasrifat. 
Foretgn Office. 
Motemids and Vakils. | Correspondence with Government 
Kunilway. and Native Srates. 


Most of these are described in the sections which follow, and 
only a few of them need be mentioned here. 
A Superintendent with an Assistant isin charge of the Tasrifat Tasrifit. 
or Kérkhinajit. ‘They comprise :— 
(a) the gardens with a munsarim in charge ; 
(6) the Tosha Khana with a muesarim and two assistants ; 
(c) the Farrish Khina with a munsarin ; 
(d) the Mehmandari and Iném Bakhshish with a munsarim 
in charge ; 
(e) workshops and stores with a munsayim ; 
(f) State-stables under a darogha. 
There is a motamid always in attendance on the Commissioner Metanvits, 
and Superintendent of the Jullunder Division, and a vakil with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana. 
The Revenue and Financial Departments are under the Diwan, _Rerenne and 
On the Revenue side the Nizim is subordinate to the Diwan and under Fane 
him are the Tahsild4rs. The Tahsildirs have the powers of 
Assistant Collectors, ond Grade, and their appeals go to the Nazim. 
Appeals from the Nizim’s decisions go to the Diwdn. Tho Diwin 
only has power to suspend, appoint, or dismiss zaildars, lambardars 
or kantingos, or to confiscate mudfis, In such cases there is an 
appeal to the Nawab, 
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The Nizim under the control of the Dfwin is also in charge 
of the Court of Wards, Municipalities including sanitation and 
vaccination, excise and opium, Income-tax, and Registration. 
The two Tahsildirs are Sub-Registrars, | 


On the Financial side, the Bakhshf is under the Diwin. The 
Treasury, Accounts, Mint, Stemps, and pensions are in his charge. . 


The Military Department has as its head the Officer Comms nd- 
ing the State Forees. Under him are the Commandants of the 
Imperial Service Sappers and Miners, and of the irregular Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Military Police. 


At the head of the Judicial Department is the Chief Judge 
who also exercises eeneral control over the Jail, General Record office, 
Pleaders and Petition-writers. The subordinate Courts are des- 
eribed in the following section, 


for administrative purposes the State is divided into two 
Tahsfls, Miler Kotla and Panjgiréin. Each is under a Tahsildar, 
and the appointment of Naib-Tahsfldirs is under consideration, 
Panjgirdin only became a separate Tahsil in 1903. 


The latter forms a théna, and the former is divided into two 
thénas, Miler Kotla town and Sarand which includes all the 
villages of this Tahsfl. Saraud is about 5 miles from Miler Kotla, 


Kach Tahsil is divided into 7 sails -— 


—— 


ee | ee — ees 
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There aro 159 lambardirs in Maler Kotla Tahsfl and 154 in 
Panjgirdin. These numbers include 8 sufedposhes in the first 
Tahsil and 4 in the second. 


The lambardari cess was fixed at 5 per cent. of the total 


demand. This gives an income of Rs. 15,000 from which both — 


the zailddrs and lambarddrs are paid. They do not ieceivaa 
percentage of the revenue collected in their villages but pet a 
fixed sum from the State which is increased or decreased accord-— 
ing to the services performed by the holder of the annointmane! 
The average pay of a zailddr is Rs. 120 per annum and of a 
lambarddr Rs, 40, | or 
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The village revenue staff is shown in the following table :— 











| Offioa and Field Patwaris and 
Tahail, (Jandngos. Assistuota, 
Sadr ee aan iia pin ray oe | l Lali 
Miler Kotla Tahall — ane - i | 2 18 
Panjgirain Tabsil Hh uaeea Racy ate 2 19 
| ne 6 a 





There are two grades of patwdris, receiving Rs. 12 and Rs, 10 
respectively a month. An assistant pafivdri gets Rs. 7. 

At settlememt, the Patwér cess was fixed at Rs, 3-9-4 por 
cent. of the total demand. 

As regards extradition of criminals, thera is an agreement 
between Miler Kotla State and the neighbouring States of Patiéla, 
Jind, Nabha, and Faridkot that all criminals of any description 
may be taken by Maler Kotla from the others to be tried for offences 
' committed in its territory. 


——_—_—_—=_ 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced in its entirety, no sub- 
stantial modifications haying been introduced. In case of necessity 
slight changes are tolerated as the exigencies of a case may 
suggest, but such occasional changes do not form legal precedents 
in other, though similar, cases. 

The British Code of Criminal Procedure has also been wholly 
adopted by the State. No substantial modifications have been 
introduced, though slight changes are tolerated as in the case of 
the Indian Penal Code. 


The State contains the following Courts :— 

(1) The ijlis-i-khds, or Court of the Nawdb. This can 
scarcely be called a Court but appeals from the Chief 
Judge are heard in it and sentences passed in murder 
cases confirmed, Ifa sentence of death is passed, 
the sanction of the Commissioner of the Jullundur 
Division has to be obtained, 

(2) The Court of the Chief Judge who hears appeals 
from the sadr oddlat in civil suits, The Chief Judge 
also hears criminal appeals from the Court of the 
Nazim or District Magistrate and criminal cases 
beyond the powers of that Court at present, there 
is no Chief Judge, and his duties are being tem. 
porarily performed by the Dyin, 
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(3) The sadr addlat, presided over by the sadr addlati 
who hears all civil suits beyond tle powers of the 
addlati without limit as to value. All appeals from 
the addlati aud Munsifs go to him, He has no 
criminal jurisdiction. . 

(4) Tha addiat presided over by the addlati who is a 
Munsif, lst Grade. He hears original civil suits up to 
Rs. 300. Heisalso a Magistrate, 1st Class, and, in this 
capacity, is subordinate to the District Magistrate. 


(5) The Court of the Nazim who is the District Magistrate. — 


He hears appeals from the subordinate Magistrates 
and original cases beyond their jurisdiction, be has 
power to impose sentences up to 7 years’ imprisonment 
and Rs, 1,000 fine. Appeals from his decisions go 
straight to the Chief Judge. 

(6) The Courts of the two Tahsildirs who are Munsifs, 
2nd Grade and Magistrates, 2nd Class. As Munsifs, 
they have only jurisdiction in civil suits up toa 
value of Rs, 150, | 


The number of cases, both civil and criminal, is very small, 
and there is no form of crime unusually common in the State. 

Permission has lately been given to Pleaders to practice in 
the State. At present three are two. 





Section C.—Land Revenue. 


Details of tenures and dakhilkdri tribes with area held by each - 


are given in Statement No, VI of the Assessment Report. Out of 
the 119 villages, 100 are held on paltidiri tenure, 8 on pure 
zaminddri, leaving only 16 with bhaiarhdra tenure. 'lhis fact goes 
strongly against the assertions of the Pathin that the cultivators 
are all mere tenants. Several of the large villages are much older 
than the State itself. | 
The average holdings of dakhi/kdrs with net income are aS 























follows -— 
SRomber of a Grow income Deduct 
Tribes. shares por ti i per Produce | reveund and at het : 
holding. se KE z E: timate. Ct asee paid, Income, 
dats ,. 2 tol Bl lig BS 123 
Others Ztol 66 123 





people in Kotla are on an average decidedly better off than in Kalsia 


and Pataudi, having much more land per share. Those with small 


holdings are however in straitened circumstances, 


Thus each Jat sharer hag about 65 and others about 42. ‘The. 


eae SS 
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In the villages dakhilkirs cultivate 91 per cent. themselvea: the 
Temaining 9 per cent. being held by ten»nts-at-will paying rents 
in kind and cash at various rates, In Méler Kotla occupancy 
tenants paying in kind hold 46 per cent. and paying in cash 29 per 
cent. ‘T'enants-at-will cultivate 11 per cent. on batar, and 1 per 
cent. on cash rents. The remaining 15 per cent. is held by 
jrgiridrs and mudiiidra themselves. 


Before the State was granted to the Afedns the revenue was 
taken in cash by appraisement, but Sailh Sadr-ud-din, the original 
jagivddy, if he can be so called, began, itis said, to levy one-third 
of all corn and one-fourth of all straw including chari. ‘This system 
was extended to the villages subsequently added to the State and 
contmued in foree up to 1864, ‘The grain and fodder thus obtained 
were stored and sold at the chief's pleasure. 


The first cash assessment was made by Lila Kanhya Lél, He 
first settled the villages of his wards (the present Nawib and his 
brother) in 1864-65, and then those belonging to Nawab Sikandar 
Ali Khén at his own request. ‘I'he demands were based on 
the average collections of grain and fodder for 5 or 6 years convert- 
ed into cash at prevailing prices. The leases were given for 5 years, 
te, to 1870, and the demand being moderate was easily realised 
without causing any distress. The general rate in this assessment 
was / annas per kachcha bigah. 

The second assessment was made by Nawab Sikandar Ali Khén 
himself in 1870, A survey and Record of Rights were also begun 
for the Nawab’s villages, but he died before their completion, The 
leases were calculated in a very crude way. 


The villagers were asked what area of cultivated land they 
possessed, with the details of its soils and cultivation. Rates were 
then fixed on the yield and thus the demand of each villaze was 
arrived at. These leases ran on till 1879, and as the revenue was 
generally moderate it was easily realised. The unfinished mettle. 
ment Records were completed under Mr. Heath, Superintendent, 
during the minority of Nawib Ibrahim Ali Khan, 


The third assessment was made by the present Nawdb in 
1379-80, through the Tahsfldirs. The amount of each lease was 
determined according to the offers made by contractors or bids 
by money-lenders. As a rule this assessment was naturally a 
full one and too heavy in some villages, the general rate on culti- 
vation being 12 annas 7 pies per kachcha bigah. The demand was 
however realised in full though it caused distress, especially in the 
Over-assessed villages, in bad years. Theterm of these leases 
expired in Kharif 1890. The leases for the Rabi of 189] were de- 
termined by bids as usual, and as the harvest was an exceptionally 
good one, the demand was raised by about 33 per cent. ‘This was 
hard on the people as no allowance was made for the preceding 
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Kharif, which had been a very bad one, though its revenne had 

been realised in full, | 
The leases given by Kanhaya Lilin Khin Sahib Injyat Ali 


, Khin’s villages ran on to 1877, when fresh leases were given by 


Mendhnu Lal, an official of the Kiin. The demand under these was 
more than double thatof Kanhaya Lal's, tlhe general rate on culti- 
vation being 14 annas 4 pies per kacheha ligah, and the revenne 
continued to be taken under these leases. — 


This demand was excessive, and unequally distributed though, 


‘if properly distributed, it could have been paid, with some remissiona 


in bad seasons. Several villages were much over-assessed and 
badly off, Inatyat Ali Khin’s villages being the only ones in which 
small unrealised balances have occasionally acc: ued. 


The villages originally held by Ghulim Muhammad Khan, 
before he received a share of Nawib Sikandar Ali Khén’s portion, 
bad never been properly assessed. His system of leyying revenue 
was not uniform; in some villages ke continued to take hatdi, in 
others he gave annual leases or fora term of years, either to the 
cultrvators or to contractors. 

The other villages, which came into his pnssession on the 
demise of the late Nawab, had been assessed by the latter in 1870, 
and some of them continued to pay this revenue up to 1887, when 
batdi was again introduced by Ghulam Muhammad Khiin’s sons. — 

The general rates on cultivation paid by these villages in 1887 
were :— 


Rea, a, p- 

Nawab’s villages aa oe es van DEER ae 
Khan Sahib Indyat Ali Khiin's Hiss - O14 4 
Do, Ahsan Ali Khain’s ti wa Ola: @ 

Do. Bakar Ali Khan's i oll 6 

Do, Muhammad Ali Khan's ... oc Uralos 

Do, 4ulfigdér Ali Khan's ay amy, ee 

Do, Yusaf Ali Khan's aw. O11 6 
General rate 018 1 


From these it is clear that the villages of Khin Sahib Absan Ali 
and Zulfiqdér Ali were over-assessed while the rest were comparative-— 
ly well off. 

In the villages of jagirddrs other than Khawinins, the revenue 
had usually been taken in kind for a long period. In some CASES, 
especially where the State held a share, leases or contracts had been 
given, for amounts determined by the bids of contractors. 

The operations of the last Settlement commenced in Miler 
Kotla in September 1637, when Muhammad Yamin, a Qintingo from 
Gurgéon, was appointed Settlement Tahsildir under the Superin- 
tendent of the State. They were at first confined to the villages o¢ 
the Nawéb and the minor sons of Ghulim Muhammad Khin who 
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were under the Court of Wards. The six months from September 
ist, 1887 to Ist March, 1888, were spent im imstructing the old 
Hindi-knowing pa/iedsis and getting copies of the existing field maps 
and registers for crop inspection purposes. In November, 1887, 
the Settlement operations,were extended to the whole State, the 
power of the assignees being withdrawn by Government. In March, 
1888, the first crop inspection was made in all the villages which 
had field maps, except those of Khan Sthib Indyat Ah Khan who 
refused to make over his palirdris and papers to the Superintendent. 
In most villages the entries in the field register were checked by 
the Settlement Tahsildar. 


In April Mr. Isa Chandi Lall was placed on special duty as Person- 
al Assistant to the Commissioner of Delhi and directed to supervise 
the Settlement, working through the Manager of the State, without 
direct interference. On his first visitto Kotla at the end of May 
to check the crop inspection entries and see the old records, Mr. I. C. 
Lall was much hampered and opposed by the State officials, and 
found that hardly anything bad been done during the previous nme 
months, On reporting this to the Commissioner he was placed sn 
charge of the Settlement as Settlement Officer from 8th June, 1888. 


The first Record of Rights was begun for the Ahdlsa villages 
by Nawéb Sikandar Ali Khin in 1870, but he died before their 
completion and they were gradually com pone under Mr. Heath, the 
Superintendent, during the minority of Nawiib Ibrahim Ali Khan. 
Most of these perished ina conflagration at the office, but they were 
-Heaang! replaced in 1884 and afterwards, by field maps and 

iasras made by the State amins, without check or supervision by 
the Revenue officials, The maps were drawn by sight and not to 
scale, and the entries in the Register being unattested were of 
hardly any value. Moreover, 19 villages had never been surveyed, 
and there were no records relating to them. 


The old patindris were mostly ignorant Hindi-writing Banias 
whose only duty was to help in the realisation of the revenue, 
whether paid in cash or in kind. They were very badly paid, from 
Rs. 5 per mensem Gownwards and some in the jagirdirs’ villages 
only received Re. 1 or Re, 1-8 per mensem, but as they generally kept 
shops or went in for money-lending, they were tairly well off. 
The patwaris were supervised by amins who were fairly well up im 
the old methods, but could not master the new system of survey. 


In June, 1838, the whole State, except Indyat Ali Khin’s 
villages, was divided into 37 pafwari circles, and three grades of 
patwaris introduced on Rs. 9, Rs, 7 and Rs. 5 per mensem, respective- 

The worthless Hindi khwane who had made no improvement 
whatever during the previous nine months were removed and re- 
placed by Urdu-knowing relatives where possible. A great man 
outsiders had also to be taken in, but care was exercised that ail 


CHAP. 
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Settlement 
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Previous 
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ire the classes of people were fairly represented as far as practicable. ‘ea 
tani Nine iungarims were appointed out of the State amins and putwart 
Revenne, teachers with two outsiders, on Rs. 20 and Rs. 15 per mensem. 


Preparation The staff thus constituted was then divided into several groups 
at eee and set on to survey the nineteen villagés which had no field maps, 
spection, With the double object of teaching them the new system of surveying 
Beat by squares, as well as to get the maps and //asras ready to ensure 

the Rabi crop inspection for the whole State. By means of bard 
working fifteen of these villares (some of them very large ones) 
were surveyed by lst October, when the crop inspection was made 
for 115 villages, the remaining four being too large to be finished 
in that time. In September Khén Sahib Indyat Ali Khén also made 
over all his papers and pafwiri staff to the Settlement Department, 
and a revision of the patwari circles resulted in 50 circles and 55 
patwdris, their pay being increased in three grades to Rs. 12, Rs. 10, 
and Rs. 5 per mensem, respectively, in November, 1832, After the q 
crop inspection of Kharif, 1888, the Settlement staff made shajra 
yasabs andanelementary jamabandi to form the basis of the Records 
of Rights, followed by the Rabi, 1889, crop inspection in March, _ ; 


Waneiry lato The most important point for decision, prior to the preparation 
righta and of the Record of Rights, was the rights and status of the cultivators, 
sates of col shout which there was a bitter dispute between the Pathins and — 
‘Settlement Jats, For this purpose Mr. Robertson, Assistant Commissioner, 
Rep, $22 was specially deputed by Government in the cold weather of 
1888-89. After a detailed and careful enquiry in each village 
Mr. Robertson recorded his findings, which were accepted by 
Government, and entries were made in the Reeords of Rights 
accordingly. The general result of this enquiry was that the 
cultivators, with a few exceptions, were found to possess most 
of the rights belonging to owners in British territory, with the 
important exception of the rights of alienation. This peculiar status 
has been expressed by the term dafhilkar, which thus m Maler 
Kotla bears a meaning different to what 1t expresses elsewhere. 

: This term has therefore been applied to the cultivators m the ~ 
Record of Rights. This enquiry settled the points chiefly in 
dispute, ¢.g., rights to trees, waste, wood, ete. 


Fisid survey. Survey work properly commenced in April, 1889, and was 
potiiement compl-ted m October, 1890, all the 119 villages bemg measured and 
T$*3  their khasrds written up in a year and 7 months, inclading the erop 

inspections regularly made in March and October. The results of 

Mr. Robertson’s enquiry were authoritatively communicated in 
September, 1889, and as in all the papers written up between April 

on September, the cultivators had been entered up as tenants, 
these had to be entirely revi-ed and written up again. In the 
meantime the munsarims were found incompetent and the most 
worthless of them were replaced by patwdris of the first grade from — 
Ferozepore, who gave great satisfaction, | a 
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In October 1890, the crop inspection was made for the first on 
?time for all the villages. It was based on the new maps and “——" 
Fhasrds, and was therefore more accurate, The Record of Rights | Land | 
owas then completed, and the mistakes found in it corrected. In ~ 
his inspections in the-cold weather of 1890-91, the Settlement Record of 


: ; , Righ 
“Officer found the soil entries often very icorrect, and ordered a “Settlement 


general revision, which occupied nearly 6 months. Even these #P.3** 
revised entries were not always correct, and they caused a great 
deal of trouble in the internal distribution of revenue. 


The Record of Rights, prepared for Miler Kotla, contains the yr renee 

following papers :— Rep., § 25. 

1. List of contents. | Statement of rights in wells, 
‘Genealogical tree of dakhiltara. List of rents. 
Field survey map. §. List of Revenue assignments. 
Field register. %, Tender of engagement. 
7 Khataunt with alphabetical | 10, Village administration paper. 
Ke index. 1]. Final rubkir. , 


All these papers were carefully prepared, and with the excep- 
tion of the field book, and consequently the /iataunis also, were as 
correct as could be expected. The field book contained errors of 
area, and in some places of entries also, but as these were only 
detected when the records came to be signed it was too late to 
pet them corrected; nor could the corrections be made except 
at crop imspections, there being no reliable previous records. 
On the whole, considering the difficulties, the Record of Rights 
was fairly well prepared. The origimal copy was so cut up on 
account of revisions of entries that two fair copies had to be 
made, one for the office and the other for the paiwdris. Both 
were well bound, and in the former every paper was signed by 
the Settlement Collector and each volume by the Superintendent 
‘on behalf of the Nawib. 


A detailed jamabandi based on the new records was prepared _ Detailed 
for each yillage in the form prescribed by the Revenue Circulars, jamabandi, 
with certain alterations necessitated by the peculiar circam- 

# stances of the State. ‘Th's was filed separately from the Settlement 
‘Record on account of its bulk. 


The Settlement Officer calculated the total land revenue demand Fiscal re- 

‘of the State, including the jifyirs, to be Rs. 3,69,000 in 1891, though 
he considered that the jagi drs’ incomes had probably been over- Rep £437.38. 
stated, and that in the absence of reliable data for the batdi-paying __ | 
villages no estimate, even approximately correct, of the actual 
demand could be made. ‘That mismanagement had diminished 
the State’s resources appeared fromthe fact that in 100 villages 
the well-irrigated area had decreased from 68,431 to 54,621 bighas — Produce 
in 1891. Applying the rates of yield and prices sanctioned to the "+ 

™ + results of 3 years crop inspections a total demand of Rs, 3,24,165 
qas arrived at, 
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The following revenue rates were So) si = 
. lntea: with locrease 
cesses in | per cent. of 
British circle column 3 over 
(Tihira), | column 4. 
1 2 3 es 5 
Re. a. p. | Be. a. p. 
¢| («) Nidi dae eet he 100 125 
—lI BRIGATED ... aa , 
()() KEhélis i. 1s 0} Omo| 47 
Ve) Dékar: Kaui aa] 0103/7 O Bee 105 
L.—US18kiG ATED a“ . | 
(|) (¢@) Bhur, Pilak ‘A 0 6 O} 0 62 O 100 
Rate on cultivation ... O12 & - 


| = 





Sr 


The revenue resulting from these was Rs. 3,45,000, emia 
24,000 or 7 per cent. above that given by the produce estimate, 
and involving a decrease of 6 per cent. on the former revenue. 
The old rate on cultivation in the Nawab’s villages was 12 annas 
7 pies, being 1°3 per cent. higher than the general rate proposed. 
The proposed rates were from 100 to 125 per cent. higher than 
those with cesses in the corresponding British circle; that is, if the 
rates of the Ludhiina circle be applied the revenue demand of Kotla 
would be less than half that now proposed. Four-fifths'” of the net 
assets would have given a total of Rs. 2,586,776 and four-fifths of 
the cash rents one of Rs. 3,40,279, so that the revenue proposed 
was 21 and 2 per cent. higher than that given by the net assets and 
cash rent tests respectively. In proposing his rates the Settlement 
Officer was guided by the condition of the villages under the old 
demand and by the batdi statistics, where trustworthy. In some 
villages his rates only gave a revenue amounting to 95 or 
even 50 per cent. of the batdi collections. This reduction 
was justified by the fall in prices which had occurred between 
1879 and 1880 and which is illustrated by the marginal Sg 
The villages of the Nawab were about the lowest assesse 
SS ss 800 TI thean! thie 
Fall per § lenses were given 











| Price in 3 ; tet 
Staple, 2 cent. Fince nh 17 iy 
1879-80, e709, 22 1879-80. 
These leases were 
Wheat “22 It acer by 
Barley ,,. op 24 offers of con- 
Grom k., 2 2 tractors and bids 
Jowir i. in a0 17 Of money-lenders 
Cottou one oan ene HL Lo for the year, and 
————SSS== +1were therefore 








(i) ‘The demand for revenue and cesses in Kotla was fixed at one-third of the gross 
produce in grain and one-fuurth of the fodder, with the customary zabti rates, in: “fair 


equivalent i io cash." 
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the cash equivalents of the Nawiab's share of the produce calculated CHAP. 
on that year's prices, less the contractor's profits. The rates Ill, ©. 
brought out a reduction of only 1°3 percent. in the Nawib’s | Land. 
villages, In the jdgirs the decrease was greater, as the jdgiddrs Revense 
had been exacting an unduly heavy revenne and thereby causing | 4sscemet 
much discontent for some years past. Bae. 580 


The revenue actually announced amounted to Rs, 5,49,600, 
In January 1892, the Commissioner raised the demand of several 
villages on appeal by jdgi:ddrs or on revision, the total increase thus 
made being Ks. 10,208. Thus the total demand amounted to 
Rs. 3,59,808, giving a general rate of a fraction over 12 as. 10 p. 
per bigha as compared with 12 as. 5 p. proposed in the Assess- 
ment Report. If the total previous demand of the State. be taken 


_ at Rs. 3,69,000, the Settlement brought about a decrease of about 


2-5 per cent. only. Below is a comparison statement : — 


Ks. 
Revenue demand of present assessment... +. 009,908 
Revenue by produce estimate .., vs a. 324,165 
Revenue by 80 per cent, of net assets i= vas 200,000 
“Revenue by 80 per cent. of cash rents ia .. 90,40,279 


he cesses shown in the margin were sanctioned in 1889, _ Settlement 
This distribution is only for accounts *P 5° 


Ha, ow Pp. , : ; 
teken 0 6 8) purposes and for realization of the 
Potwir cess) ww. 2 OD 4) pe  Y ne fry pr ea 
Taiabardéri oom 6 O oye = cesses from assignees of revenue, In 


the cultivators’ khataunis the total de- 


_ mand of land revenue and cesses was entered in lump sums. 


The net results were :— 


| Re. 
Land revenue er aa it v5 8,02,2930 
Ceases ie Ne i: = .» 67,569 


Total ... . 3,09,608 
The former dates of instalment were two for each harvest, viz.:— 


Dates of 
Kharif 15th November. instalmenta, 
a sata “*) 15th December. meget te 
Rabi { \5th May. = 
aca af 1ith June. 


For the future it was decided to adopt one for each, viz., 15th 


December for tho Kharff, and 15th June for the Rabi as in Kalsia 
and Patandi. 


In Maler Kotla the villagers, in all cases, fixed the proportion, — settlement 
the rates on each kind of soil should bear to one another, and these "+ §%* 
proportions were often very fair. Soil rates for each village were 
then worked out according to these proportions, and the demand for 
each holding made out on the soil of each kind possessed by the 
holders. This of course resulted in an increase on holdings which 


(1) At } of grain and } fodder 
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paid too little hefore, and 45 appeals wero preferred and decided by 
the Settlement Officer on the spot, but the people did not appear at 
all satisfied. Each sharer wanted to adopt the method which would 
benefit him most, In several of these appeals the Settlement Collector 
had to abandon the distinction of soils, except that hetween irrigated 
and unirrigated, as he found the soil entries very inaccurate, 
The reatest trouble was, however, experienced in assessing the 
well-irrigated land, Many wells were not fully used during the 
Settlement period, and the area irrigated from them during the two 
harvests succeeding the announcement of revenues was greatly in 
excess of that recorded in the papers. Insuch cases the average 
area was determined from crop inspections. The best method, the 


Settlement Collector found, for distributing the water-rate was to fix. 


lump sums on each well, calculated on the ayerave area irrigated ag 


by crop inspections. The dakhilkdrs of Méler Kotla were, however, 
averse to this, though it was enforced in some of the appealed cases, 
where no other decision was acceptable; and if in the future a re- 
vision of the bach be found necessary, more stress should be laid 
on this. 

There are three kinds of revenue assignments in Mailer Kotla:— 

(2) Those belonging to relatives and collaterals of the chief, 
who are descendants of Nawab Jamél Khan. 

(6) Those belonging to other Pathéns who are descendants of 
the followers of the founder of the State. 

(c) Petty assignments made by the Nawab, or any of the 
above-mentioned jdgirdars, ont of their villages, for the maintenance 
of institutions, rewards for service, charity, and other similar 
reasons, 


(d) The collaterals have by the existing custom been co-sharera 


+ 


of the State with the Nawib, snd ifa Nawiéb or collateral dean 


childless his share (in the case of the Nawdb, his private share) 
is divided among all the co-sharers according to their shares, 
Similarly, if any jdgtrddr of class (0) dies without heirs his share 
lapses to the descendants of Jamal Khin. Those jagirddrs had 
hitherto paid a contribution of 10 per cent. out of their incomes 
towards the administration of the State, and the cesses they levied 
from the cultivators were retained by them. Under the new 
settlement cesses amounting to 19 per cent. of the land revenue 
are credited to the State treasury througlout the State, and the 
contribution of 10 per cent. is maintained as before. 


(Bb) Revenue assignments of the second class are heredjtare= 
but in the event of the death of a jagirdar Without sia on 
lapses to the descendants of Jamdl Khin. These jdgirddrs paid 
lump sums as service commutation in varying amounts up to 
Rs. 57-2-8 per cent. on their incomes. In July 1891, they were 
put on the same footing as collaterals and now nerve 


since! of aes ! ay 10 it. of | 
their revenue as contribution, in addition to ¢ sidan per cent. of 
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_. (¢) The assignments of the third class have heen made at 
different times and for various purposes. Some date from the 
time of the Emperors, others have been granted by the chiefs and 
jdgirddrs of Miler Kotla. All these wera enquired into, and. brief 
particulars entered in registers, with the opinions of the Superin- 
tendents and Settlement Officers. Under the Commissioner's orders, 
assignments for institutions wero matntained during their existence, 
those for services were maintained as long as the sérvices are 
rendered or during the lifetime of the assignee; grants for charity 


- or as favour were resumed in full, or released at half rates for 


united terms only. No grant was recognised as perpetual, and 
grants made by jigirddrs were struck off the register, as the State 
-did not recognise them. Tho result of these orders was a reduction 
of such assignments from Rs. 16,023 to Rs. 10,261. The distribu- 
tion of the existing demand for land revenue js :-— 





Ka. 
Nawab zr nie «+ 1,07,496 
Collaterals ies Se .. 149,106 
Other jagirddrs + w= 80,875 
Mudafis ae re 10,262 
Total... «. 93,02,239 





In Maler Kotla dakhilkdrs have the right to retain the waste 
in their possession, and have full rights of grazing and grass 
cutting, as well as to cut brushwood and thorns and to lop branches 
over all the waste lands in their village. Such waste has been 
recorded as common village property, 

They may not, however, break up waste without permission. 

The question of rights to trees and wood was ono of the most 
disputed ones both in Miler Kotla and Kalsia. Tho State and 
jagirdars claimed a share in all trees whether growing in cultivated 
or waste lands of the village. | 


No tree could be eut without permission, and permission could 
not be obtained without paying the underlings something, Thus 
When wood was most needed for agricultural implement; or 
re-roofing houses, the azriculturists preferred buying it to all the 
‘yexations and extortions connected with cutting it on their own 
lands. This has now been decided as follows, and entries made in 
the Record of Rights accordingly, 


In Mailer Kotla dathilkirs have the right to cut all trees 
growing in the village site, round wells, in cultivated fields and in 
a cultivated area generally, except shisha, pipal and barota 
trees. Shisham trees may b2 taken for agricultural implemonts 
and carts on permission. All trees of whatever kind specially 
planted, grown or tended, by dakhillvirs in groves, gardens or 


their cultivated lands, are the property of such dakhilkdrs, 


an 
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a The Nawab or jévirdir is entitled to take wood from the village 
— waste on payment of half its market value and is entitled to half the 
PS nl price of all wood sold from the waste by permission. 


- Betilement The Namib or jdgirddr is also entitled to take dry pipal and 
Rep.§74. — furota trees only and shisham trees not specially planted, grown or 
tended by cultivators. 


To make this order clearer and to encourage tree planting in 
pieces of village waste the Commissioner in January, 1892, directed 
that in villares where there is a patch of waste exceeding 300 
kachcha bighas, the State or jdgirdar will receive possession of one- 
third of such patch for the cultivation of trees, and shall have no 
further claim on that patch, 


On smaller patches the claim of the State or jagirddr is fixed 
at 15 kachcha maunds of fuel per karhelia biyha and one beam of 
timber 12 feet in length for each village in which the aggregate of 
small patches of waste is. not less than 100 kacheha biyhas, Tf 
less than that area no beam will be due. eR 


Righta of The rights of succession in case of dakhilkdrs in Miler Kot 
sitet as decided by Mr. Robertson are :— r Kotla 


Rep. § 76, This sanitaire) right is hereditary and any male heir 
lineally descended in the male line from any dskhilkir, if he be the 
nearest male heir of the last dakhilkdr, can succeed to the statue - 
of dakhilkdr in respect of the lands of such dakhfldr. In ease 
there be no direct heirs in the male line, sty collateral Ganchannenel 
ple he be descended se the same grandfather as the last 
dakhitkar or any previous. dakhilkar ran ae fe Nig 
the land as dakhilkan Who was in possession of 


_in case of failure of both direct and collateral heirs, the Nawab 
or jagirddr can arrange for the cultivation of such land, but it 
must be first offered for cultivation to the other dakhilkirs of the 
village. | 

Rights of . in Miler Kotla dakhilidr cultivators have no power to 
“scene alienate their lands by sale, mortgage, or rift, without permincon: 


Rep. § 76. 03.) | 
. This is supplemented by Commissioner’s order of 7th May 
1890, by which transfers to agriculturists may generally be 
sanctioned unless there are special reasons against; transfers to 
the professional money-lending class to be disallowed. | 


Working of In spite of the heavy demand, as ‘compared with Brig 
oar chan there is no Pee ed in collecting the savebicn Rae 

sions have never been found necessary th 3 oe Mie: 
occasionally been granted. "y though suspensions have 
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Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Directly under the Nazim there is a Superintendent of Excise yisnena. 
and Opium with a Diérogha under him. 





III. D. 


Country spirit is made in Miler “Kotla by the ordinary still, 25. p.. 
The contract is leased by auction to the highest bidder, 


The retail contracts are sold by the Nazim who receives apph- spirit. 
cations for retail sale which he disposes of as he thinks fit. 


There are 6 shops for retail sale in thdnd Panjgirdin and 7 in 


thand Sarand :— 


Thina Saraud. 

. Kanganwil. 
Jandyali. 
Balewal. 
Dahlizs Khord. 
Dhuler Kalin. 
Binjoki Kalan. 
Saraud. 
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There is one in Maler Kotla town. 
European liquor is sold by two license-holders in Miler Kotla town. 


ana Panjgirdin. 
Panjgirain. 
Mithewal. 

K ot hala. 
Uhbudiin. 
Ghanaur Kalan. 


Jati Mazra. 


Poppy is cultivated to some extent in the State, and oprum 


is imported under the British rules from Ajmer and Malwa. 


The 


contract for vend. of opium is sold by auction annually, the con- 
tractor being authorized to lease the contracts for retail sale. 


The following are the shops for retail sale of opium and 


drugs :— 

Thana Saraud, 
Kanganwal. 
Rohira. 
Kup. 


Dhuler Kaldn. 
Bhaini Kalin. 


cn eee Po 


Jandyali Khurd. 
Phalaund Kalin. 
Maherna Khord. 


Thina Panjgirain. 
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Panjgirain. 
Mithewal. 
Khurd, 
Chohina Klurd. 
Rothila. 
Bhidan. 
Muhammadpur. 
Dugoi. 
Badechha, 
Uhhung. 
Ghanaur Kalan. 
Lachchhe Baddi. 


_ In Miler Kotla town there are two shops, 


Sometimes opium and drug licenses are sold together, but they 
‘are never sold jointly with those for the vend of country spirit. 


The income to the State from excise and opium averages 


Ra. 16,000 a year. 


' ‘The stamp office is in charge of the Bakhshi under whose 
supervision the yalues of the stamps are impressed on the printed 


partment. 
Conntry 


Stampa, 


Regist ration, 


Local Cessea, 
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form. No distinction is made between judicial and non-judicial — 
stamps. ‘The values of the stamps in use are:— | 

Annas 1,2, 4,8, and Rs, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60 
i, 80, 90, and 100, : 

The stamp sheets are printed in a private press at Maler Kotla, 
but the valueof the stamp is not printed, but impressed by the 
state Bakhshi. Stamps are only sold at the State treasury. The 
British Stamp Act and the Court-fees Act are in force in their 
entirety in the State. 


The average income from stamps per annum is Rs, 18,000. 


The Indian Registration Act is enforced without modification. 
The Nazim is Registrar and is posted at Mailer Kotla, The Tahsil- 
dars are Sub-Registrars in their own Tahsils. 





z | The income from registration 
Yeor, Amoust. for the years 1900-01 to 1903-04 
—_—— ——— are shown in the margin. 


Ra. 
1902-03 ah ets; sos «6s cOme-'l'ax Assessments, All nmcomes 
19013 -O ~~ | _ 364 ~~ from Rs. 100 upwards are liable to 
Avorage a 2s be taxed. The income duri the 
years 1900-01 to 1903-04 is shown 
below :— 


, == = 


mai fee 7 IxcoMEs BUTWees Ra, 500, 
Incomes BELoW Ra, 500, asp Ra, 1,000, 












Year, a. | . | i amount, 
Nawarea, Amount paid] NomM*r Of Amount pal 
| | a 
| Rs. Ea. Es, Rs, Ra. 

1900-01 “e aes | 410 1714 15 aus 2,022 
1901.02 ah - #22 1,808 LA | B08 2,113 
1903.08 ia < 444 1,702 1k | a08 2,100 
1903-04 a hi 456 | 1,831 18 | 808 2,139 














No income-tax was paid by the State officials till the year 
1904-05. In that year the collections amounted to Rs. 5,300, 
more than double the former collections. The rate charged on all 
incomes 18 24 per cent. 


At Settlement the totul demand was first assessed, and then 


divided.as under : — ; 
Rs. a. p. 
Land Revenue ins ay +» S84 0 1 percent. 
Local Rate vn Rae —— 10 6 8 4g 
Patwiri Cess re we + O89 @ - 
Lamberddri Coss... jet ws 6 0 0 . 
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The net results were: — 
Ra = a. 
Land Revenne = Sal .-. $,02,288 12 
Cesses eat Bie a 


Pp. 
rE] 





Toral ... Je 3,59,808 0.60 


‘The cesses in 1904-05 were as follows :— 
Re. a. p. 
Local Rate — eyes a ... 81,269 8 10 
Patwiri Fund... ve <4 .-- 10,001 1 4 
Lambardaéri Fund a a -. 15,009 QO O 


_—SSSSS—aa 


Totel’ ...° 1 57,179 10 2 








School«, Hospitals, and Roads are maintained from the local 
rate. 
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Miscellanous revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,000 is collected Miscellaneons 


from the State Birs wnd gardens. The Mint, which is let out on 
contract, yields an average revenue of Rs. 600 a year, The State 
Rupee, formerly worth annas 12, is now worth only annas 8 in 
British currency. The Rupee is the only coin minted. Other 
miscellanous revenue amounts to Rs 3,000. 


The State gets an annual income of Rs..30,000 from the 
Ludhiaéna-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway, in which itis interested to the 
extent ofeight lakhs. The mcome is, however, rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The total income of the State from all sources except vetroi 
is abont Rs, 4,40,000. ‘This includes Ks. 1,70,000 enjoyed by 
Jagirdirs and Muafidars, 


rn 


Section E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

The State has no District or Local Board. Theve are, however, 
three Municipalities constituted in 1915, namely, Maler Kotla, 
Killa Rahmatgarh, and Jamalptira. The two latter are large 
villages near Miler Kotla, and are controlled by the same Com- 


Though these places haye only been lately constituted Munici- 
palities, octir+i has been collected for many years, and no other tax 
has yet been imposed. The Nizim is President of the Municipal 
oe which consists of 20 members, all nominated by the 
state. 


The average income from octroi for the years 1900-01 to 
1903-04 was Rs. 25,960. This gives an incidence of taxation of 
one rupee ahead of the population. All the police in the Stute 
with the sanitation and yaccination staffs are paid from Municipal 


Revenge, 


Railway 





Imperial Fer- 
vice. Rappers 
and Miners, 


Tirah expedi- 


tion it 


China. 


4p: | 
tee Koria State.) Army. Parr A, 


Funds. ke octroi staff consists of a Superintendent with 4 
muusarim and several subordinates. They have charge of the three 
Municipalities. 


Rs, exnenditxre the 
Octrol Establishment ie 2,789 The expenditxre for =a 
Police we Le DOS year ‘1905 15 shown If the 


fanitationend Vaecinaiion |. 3234  ‘Inaron : ee 
Paving Roads... ‘ee a £068 at By oe Coie of that 
Miscelienunss 2S, ~~ year was Rs. 26,800. 


Tutal +; Pee 





Section F.—Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the Home Minister, 
and is in charge of a Superintendent. For the State Roads there is 
a sub-overseer and a dirogha, and for the Buildings, a sub-overseer, 
draughtsman, and two witstris. The expenditure on roads is paid 
from the Local Rate, but the buildings are constructed from State 





| Section G.—Army.- 

The Maler Kotla State Forces comprise the Imperial Service 
Sappers and Miners, Irregular Cavalry and Artillery with the 
Military Police. | | 

The Imperial Service Suppers were raised in June 1894, and 
are under the Officer Commanding the State Forees. The Corps is 
maintained at a strength of 177, including officers and men ; and it 
is proposed to raise a body of mounted Sappers to be attached to it. 
There is a well-equipped band of 44 men under an experienced 
European Bandmaster. | 

During the comparatively short time of its existence the Maler 
Kotla Imperial Service Sappers have had a notable record of good 
service in the fied, inasmuch as they have been twice on Active 
service. The Tirah Expedition of 1897-98 was the first occasion on 
which they were eng»ged. They did much useful work in the snows 
of the winter of that year in the way of making bridges, roads, and 
trenches. While at work, they had several engagements with the 
enemy. The services rendered by the body durmg the cumpaign . 
were acknowledged in an appreciative letter by the Government of 
India to the Ruling Chief; and, in recognition thereof, its Command- 
ding Officer received the honorary title of Bahadur. 


The second oceasion on which the corps went on active service 
was the China Expedition of 1900, It remained in China nearly 
a year. On ils return, the Commanding Officer was made 4 Com- 

‘nion of the Indian Empire, and the Superintendent of the State, 
the Nawab of Lohérd, a Knight of the same order, 
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Tt is to ba noted that the Miler Kotla Imperial Service Sappers 
is the only body among the Imperial Service Troops of the Punjab 
that has been twice on active service. Its efficiency is recogmized 
on all hands. ‘The cantonments lie to the west of Kila Rahmatgarh, 
_ The State Cavalry is an irregular body of troops, consisting or 
50 and officers, all told. It is well trained and is mainly used 
as an escort to His Highness the Nawab, and the Regent. 

The State Artillery comprises 35 men and officers with 9 guns, 
two of which only are serviceable. The guns are used for firing 
salules on ceremonial occasion. 

_ There are three companies of Military Police, cach company 
being composed of 76 men and officers. ‘he full strength is 231 


men. Only one company is vt Headquarters at one time, the others 
being allowed to satay at their homes. Each man must do three 


months training a year, but can be called to attend at any time. 


They sre mainly used as guards at the residence of the Nawab 


and have nothing to do with the Civil Police. 





Section H.—Police and Jails. 
{he Superintendent of Police is subordinate to the Home 


Minister in all mattters except drill and discipline, in which he is 


subordinate to the Officer Commanding the State forces. The force 
consists of an Inspector, a Court Inspector, 5 Sub-Inspectors, 3 first 


8 second, and 11 third grade Sergeants, a tracker, a female searcher, 
‘and 82: constables with 7 mounted constables, giving a total of 113. 
Men are sent to attend the Training School at Phillaur. The police 
‘are paid from Municipal Funds. In addition to the regular police, 


there are 90 choulidars inl the villages, each paid Rs. 4a month 
out of the chaukidara fund. There are three T'hands, Malor Kotla, 


| Panj girdin, and = araud. There is a cattle-pound at each ‘Thana. 


‘The Jailat Maler Kotla contains accommodation for 50 male 


and 9) female prisoners, but the convicts never approach that 
pumber. 7 


{tis under the control of the Chief Judge and in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the State as Superintendent. He has under him 


a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor. 


All prisoners, both civil and criminsl, including those under- 


going gta, Sentennes SF confined in the Jal. Prisoners under- 
going trial are also detained in it. 


‘Darris, chiks, and shoes are manufactored in the Jail. The 


‘annual income amounts to Rs. 6,524, while the expenditure is 
Rs. 8,725. 


iP 


——————— 
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Section I —Education and Literacy. 


The percentage of literate persons amongst Hinds, Sikhs, 
Hinds .. .. .. $7 percent. Jains, and Mmulammadans at the 
“ay eee ae " last census is shewn in the margin 
Mubammadans .. ... 18 5, It will-be observed. that the percent- 
All Religions... 39 age is by far the highest amongst 
the Jains and lowest amongst the Muhammadans. ‘I'he following 
table shews the number of males and females who were recorded as 
literate at the last census :— pati 


Detail | Num ber Fer cent, 
Males 2,000 oo 
Females 52 2 








Total uk te) £62 | a9 








The only school in the State is ie Anglo. Vernacuine Dinnond 
Jubilee High School at Miler Kotla, which bas a staff of 11,, in- 
cluding a head-master, second and third masters, a head maulavi 
and second oriental teacher. Each mosque in the town has a 
maktab attached to it, and there are also 4 or 5 pdthshdlas. 
These, however, are not inspected or controlled in any way. | 

Of the 7 schools established by Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khén 
those at Sherwani Kot, |'anjgiriin and Khurd lasted until 1903. 
when they were closed. i. 

There are about 200 pupils in the High School Enolish 

Arabic, and Persian are taught. : es 


There are 141 boys and 53 girls attending the maktabs of Méler 


Kotla. Both Persian and Arabic are taught with a little Arithme- 
tic in some of them. ; | 


In the Pdthshdlas, Hindi, Shastri and Arithmetic are taught, | 


There is one where girls only are educated. It is called the Am: 
Kanya Pédthehald. At present 25 girls attend it. They are tout 
cooking, sewing, and embroidery besides reading and writing, — 


Section J.—Medical. 
the Home tees fd. peel md State is under the control of 
0 AS doe ete 
ones Replal intr te See ion charge of the Sadr 


‘ 
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(8) A Hospital Assistant who is in charge of the Miltary 


| Hospital. 
‘ (4) A Hospital Assistant im charge of the Hospital at 
| Panjgirtin. 


The Staff of the Sadr hospital comprises the State Medical 
Officer, an Hospital Assistant, 1 clerk, a compounder and a dresser 
with other necessary subordinates. 

Ont-door patients averaged during the first quarter of 1904, 
148 a day. Yor in-door patients the average daily attendance in 
the same period was 9-2: qvhila 250 surgical operations were 
performed besides reports on medico-legal cxses and post-mortems 
examination. 

Besides the Civil Hospital at Miler Kotla there is 4 private 

dispensary (Dar-ul-shafa) for the Nawib and his family in charge 
of a hakim. 
Several baids, jarrahs, and hakime practice privately in the 
town and villages. During an outbreak of plague, cholera, or the 
like, the State retains temporary paid jiakims and boidsfor the 
benefit of the public. 

There is a Hospital Assistant and a compounder both at the 
Military and the Panjgirdin Hospitals. “Tie total number of 
‘patients, out-door and in-door, at the Military Hospital during the 
first quarter of 1904 was 439. The Panjgirdim Hospital was only 
opened in December 1900. 

There is a Superintendent in charge of the Vaccination and 
Sanitation work. He is not an Hospital Assistant but is under the 
‘control of the State Medical Officer. Under him there are two 
syaccinators with a chaprdssi. The number of vaccinations done 
during 1902-03 was 1,155, ‘The people as a rule submit to vacci- 
‘nation of their children with a little persuasion; but some classes, 
such as the Banias, etc., still object to it. For sanitation work the 
‘Superintendent has under him 2 daroghds, 2 jamaddrs, 16 bhastis, 
aa | 98 sweepers. These are only employed in Maler Kotla town. 

‘The cleanliness of the surroundings of villages and their streets 
is occasionally inspected by the Police, as well as by the medical, 
sanitation, and vaccination staffs. ‘The people are directed to re- 
move accumulations of refuse. | 

The expenditure on vaccination “nd sanitation is met from 
Municipal Funds; while the Medical Department is maintamed 
“from the Local Rate. Medical Expenditure averages Rs, 7,000 a 
year, All the hospitals are free. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
Mailer Kotla is the only town in the State. It is situated 28 
miles south of Ludhiana in north latitude 30°31’ and east longitude 
79°99’. ‘The population at the census of 1901 was 21,192. 


The town is naturally divided into the two parts of Maler and 
Kotla, the latter of which is walled These parts have lately been 
united by the construction of the new Moti Bazir. . 

Sadr-ud-Din, the founder of the Kotla family, settled at. 
Bhumsi, a village which lay on a tributary of the Sutlej. This 
tributary, though now non-existent, is still traceable, its course 
being marked by the torrent which runs between Méler and Kotla 
during heavy rains. The population of Bhumsi rapidly inereased 
and a new town was founded by him at Miler in 1466. Tt quickly 
became so large as to include the old village of Bhumsi within its 
boundaries. It remained the headquarters of the State till Bayazid 
Khan, the fifth in descent from the Sadr-ud-Din, founded Kotla in 
1656. The name of Kotla is said to be derived from the kot or wall 
which was built round the town. | 


The houses of the ruling family are situated in the Kotla part 
of the town. A large Diwiain-Khina (audience-hall) wag built there 
by Nawab Sikandar Ali Khén. ‘The High School is near the Delhi 
Gate. 


In the Miler part of the town is situated the Mausoleum 
of Sheikh Sadr-ud-Din Every Thursday, a fair is held at the 
shrine when offerings are made in the shape of money, jewellery, and 
grain. On the first Thursday of every lunar month, the fair is much 
larger and more important, thousands of people attending. It is 
strange that these fairs are mostly attended by Hindis, though 
Sadr-ud-Din was a Muhammadan Saint, | 





A new bazar, connecting Miler and Kotla, was made or 
1904-05 in accordance with plans approved by the Regent. It is 
called the Moti Bazar and is one of the hani/somest in the Punjab, 
All the shops are two-storied, made of red brick, and of « uniform 
design. The street is wide enough to allow four Courts to pass at 
one time and it is lit by lamps attached to iron-poles in the middle 
of the street. The whole effect is excellent, ; 


A new and large grain-market, the Ahmad Ganj, named after 
the Regent has also been recently constructed, It adjoins the Moti 
Bazar. The parade-ground and cantonments lie ontside the city. 
The Railway Station, constructed on plans approved by a 
State, is about a mile south of Kotla. 


Maler Kotla, Killa Rahma garh, and Jamilptira were cone 
tuted Municipalities in December 1905. They have the pete 
Committee, the working of which has heen described in Secth 7 
of Chapter ITI. ; ON ne 
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Killa Rahmatgarh lies about a mile to the south-east of Méler CHAP. IV. 
Kotla and has a population of 1,418 souls. It was founded by 
Rahmat Ali Khin early in the 19th cent 
and Courts of the State are situated 
Office has also been opened there, 


Jamaljnira is a large village of 2,079 souls near Méler Kotla. 
It was built by Jamal Khan about the end of the 1 othvcentury and 
contains the State Jail. It has lately been constituted a Munici- 
pality along with Méler Kotla. 


Places woes of 
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APPENDIX I. 


GENEALOGY OF THE MALER KOTLA FAMILY. 
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